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Palestine,  after  all  that  has  been  written  and  lectured  about  it, 
still  retains  its  intense  hold  on  our  interest.  Generation  after 
generation  of  travellers  and  of  pilgrims  have  passed  over  it, 
and  told  us  what  they  saw  and  felt,  hut  we  are  as  ready  to 
listen  to  the  adventures  and  impressions  of  the  last  returned,  as 
we  were  eager  to  peruse  the  accounts  of  their  predecessors. 
From  the  days  when  Abraham,  a  wanderer  from  Ur  and  Charan, 
first  trod  its  soil,  and  the  flocks  of  the  patriarchs  browsed  on  its 
plains,  or  were  watered  by  its  wells,  to  those  when  the  Son 
of  God  passed  over  the  same  fields,  teaching  from  their  lilies ;  or 
retired  to  the  same  mountains  to  commune  with  His  Father, 
and  to  reveal  to  the  disciples  His  glory ;  or  sat  by  the  same  well, 
throwing  down  the  barriers  of  national  prejudices,  and  teaching 
the  central  lesson  of  His  Gospel,  that  ‘‘they  that  worship  the 
Father  must  worship  Him  in  spirit  and  in  truth;’'  or  accom¬ 
plished  His  decease  in  Jerusalem, — the  interest  in  the  Land  of 
Promise  only  deepens.  During  that  period  and  since,  empires  have 
aris(.*n  and  disap{x?ared — the  revolutions  of  the  wheel  of  time 
have  been  in  measure  also  revolutions  in  the  political,  social, 
intellectual,  and  moral  history  of  mankind.  But  with  almost 
the  same  eagerness,  although  on  vastly  different  grounds,  as  the 
Jewish  exile  of  old  turned  to  the  land  of  his  fathers  and  to  the 
place  of  his  hope,  we,  from  the  distant  isles  of  the  West,  whose 
history  was  chaos  during  the  high  time  of  Palestinian  grandeur, 
recur  to  the  land  of  the  East  wdth  fond  memories,  the  deepest 
and  purest  that  can  be  conceived,  and  if  not  with  expectant 
hope,  at  least  with  intense  sympathy.  Or,  to  put  it  in  another 
shajx',  w’hich  of  us  has  not  at  some  period  or  other,  hoped  or 
wished  to  visit  these  lands  ?  We  remember,  when  our  youthful 
ardour  w’as  first  stirred  by  an  account  of  these  battles,  when 
with  Joshua  we  hasted  over  yonder  hills  to  the  relief  of  Gibeon, 
and  pursued  the  flying  enemy  up  and  down  the  steep  passes  of 
Beth  Iloron  to  the  valley  of  Ajalon ;  or  wdth  Jonathan  and  his 
armour-bt'arer  climlx'd  the  rocky  cliffs  on  the  mountains  of 
Gilx'ah  ;  or,  even  earlier,  wdien  in  imagination,  we  stood  by 
Abraham  s  primitive  altar,  our  kindling  eye  fixed  on  her  who 
rtdated  to  us  the  story  of  his  great  sacrifice ;  or  when  weeping, 
we  follow'ed  poor  Joseph  sold  to  the  Arabian  merchants,  pur¬ 
suing  his  sad  journey  from  Dothan  along  the  sea-shore  to  the 
land  of  Egj’pt ;  or,  later,  w’hen  w’e  traced  on  the  map  the  wander¬ 
ings  of  David,— the  events  of  the  rival  monarchies,— the  vicissi¬ 
tudes  of  the  rebel  race,  till  w’c  stood  in  Bethabara;  or  near  Selim, 
beside  John,  and  then  tried  to  follow  the  footsteps  of  the  Master, 
desirous  not  only  to  understand  and  to  feel,  but  also  to 
realize  the  environs  and  circumstances—  the  “  tout  ensemble  ”  of 
Ilis  words  and  deeds !  Since  that  time,  it  may  have  been  our 
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lot  to  wander  over  many  parts.  We  may  have  sailed  on  the 
blue  waters  of  the  Mediterranean, — stood  on  the  Acropolis,  and 
gazed  towards  Salamis  and  Marathon — climbed  the  streets  of 
Stamboul — reclined  under  the  cypresses  of  Smyrna — or  passed 
over  the  stormy  waters  of  the  Euxine, — but,  compared  with 
the  land  of  Palestine,  the  interest  attaching  to  such  places  fades, 
and  manhood  or  age  may  still  find  us  in  this  respect  the  same — 
with  the  same  fond  remembrances,  and  the  same  wishes  to  tread 
Zion  hill,  or  by  night  to  pass  through  the  garden  and  over  the 
Mount, — to  stand  in  Bethany, — to  follow  winding  Jordan, — to 
muse  by  the  lake  of  Tiberias,  or  to  survey  the  land  from  Pisgah 
on  ‘‘  the  other  side.’’  At  any  rate  we  have  to  plead  guilty  to 
this.  After  having  perused  very  many  accounts  of  those  who 
had  passed  through,  or  sojourned  in  the  land,  pored  over  their 
maps,  compared  their  descriptions,  and  studied  the  history  till 
we  almost  know  Palestine  as  we  do  our  own  country,  our 
wishes  to  visit  these  scenes  are,  if  possible,  only  stronger  than 
they  have  ever  been  before. 

Let  not  the  reader  accuse  us  of  enthusiasm !  To  such  enthu¬ 
siasm  we  were  almost  tempted  to  apply  the  Est  Dem  in  nohis, 
agitante  calescimus  ilia.  It  is  based  on  the  noblest  and  best 
emotions,  it  draws  inspiration  from  the  holiest  events — nor  is  it 
necessarily  connected  with  externalism  ”  in  religion.  Indeed, 
it  deserves  notice  how  wide-spread  is  this  feeling.  Thus  we 
have  oft  remarked,  when  sitting  by  the  side  of  some  cottage- 
patriarch,  far  from  the  busy  haunts  and  chosen  walks  of  men, 
how,  even  those,  whose  horizon  seemed  so  bounded  as  to  passing 
events  and  living  men — to  whom  the  Bible  was  not  only  the 
text-book  of  religion,  but  almost  of  every  other  knowledge, 
expressed  the  same  feelings  and  cherished  the  same  wishes. 
And  they  were  right — their  Christian  instinct,  as  we  may  term 
it,  deceived  them  not ;  for  the  springs  and  wheels  of  the  clock 
of  time  have  moved  in  Palestine,  wherever  its  hands  pointed, 
and  that  mighty  tree  of  historical  reality,  whose  shoots  and 
buds  engage  our  attention  in  passing  events  or  men,  has  struck 
its  roots  wide  and  deep  in  the  soil  of  Palestine,  and  sent  its 
fibres  from  the  rocky  mountain  solitudes  of  Iloreb  and  Sinai  to 
Jerusalem,  and  from  beside  the  fords  of  Jordan  to  Joppa.  True, 
the  land  of  I’alestine  is  at  this  moment  pre-eminently  a  land  of 
ruins.  But  these  ruins  are  the  geological  strata  of  our  history, 
and  especially  of  religious  history  :  they  are  the  index  of  the 
history  of  the  earth.  Take  it  any  way  you  like,  and  it  requires 
no  stretch  of  fancy  to  connect  Palestine  with  epochs  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  even  as  in  the  common  language  of  the 
church  it  indicates  the  stages  in  the  individual  development  of 
the  Christian. 
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The  histon"  of  the  chosen  race  during  its  continuance  as  a 
commonwealth,  may  be  divided  into  three  great  periods :  that 
of  the  Hebrew  Republic— that  of  the  Hebrew  Monarchy  or 
Monarchies,  and  that  of  the  Hebrew  Pi*ovince.  The  first  com¬ 
mences  with  the  entrance  of  Abraham  into  the  land,  when  he 
pitchetl  his  tent  in  Shechem,  that  valley  of  exquisite  beauty,” 
with  its  soft-shaded  olive  groves,  its  many  fountains,  rills,  and 
watercourses,  and  its  **  host  of  singing  birds ;  ”  or  built  his  first 
altar  of  rougli  unliewn  stones  under  the  wide- spreading  oaks  of 
Mainre,  in  a  valley  almost  equally  beautiful  aiiH  fertile  as  the 
other,  decked  with  the  vineyards  of  Eshkol,  in  this  the  proper 
home  of  the  vine,  from  which  in  later  times  the  spies  carried 
graj)es  to  show  what  the  land  wtis  which  the  Lord  had  promised 
to  their  fathers.  This  vomadic  stage  terminates  with  the 
descent  into  Egypt,  and  the  stay  there,  necessary  to  transform 
what  otherwise  would  have  been  tribes  of  wandering  bedouins 
into  a  nation.  Here  then  we  stand  at  the  cradle  of  a  nation, 
the  only  one  which  the  ravages  of  time  have  left,  because  they 
were  bid  spare  what  in  reality  was  not  only  the  cradle  of 
Israel,  but  that  of  mankind.  From  Egypt  the  tribes  come 
up,  a  heaven-made  nation,  to  be  organized  at  Sinai.  But  even 
the  miraeh's  of  which  they  are  the  daily  witnesses,  and  the 
awful  realities  enacting  before  them  on  these  rocky  peaks — the 
natural  features  of  the  scenery  forming  a  fitting  background — 
suflice  not  to  train  them.  It  requires  a  generation  before  the 
law  becomes  sufHciently  vital  in  the  nation  to  warrant  their 
contact  with  the  heathen  inhabitants  of  Canaan.  Both  Aaron 
and  Moses  are  parted  from  them,  and  with  the  entrance  of  the 
new  race,  under  a  new  leader,  and  the  possession  of  the  land, 
commences  the  third  stage  of  the  Hebrew  Republic.  Under 
the  Ju(lgt\s  it  gradually  passes  into  a  monarchy,  which  again 
branches  into  two  rival  kingdoms,  both  of  which  run  their  short 
course  to  be  merged  into  the  Assyrian  empire.  But  even  before 
this,  Africa  and  Asia  had  already  measured  strength  on  this 
battle-field  of  the  world’s  empire.  With  the  return  from 
Babylon  commences  the  third  and  last  period  of  the  Hebiw 
Commonwealth,  when  with  short  intervals,  I’alestine  is  a  pro^ 
Vince  of  Eg\q)t,  of  Syria,  and  of  Rome — all  of  which  contend 
on  its  plains.  In  its  neighbourhood.  Imperial  Rome  received 
probably  its  first  and  most  serious  shock,  and  there  the  Caesar 
of  the  est,  Xapoleon  I.,  sustained  his  first  check.  Once  and 
again,  after  the  throes  of  Judica’s  final  struggles  with  Rome  had 
ceased,  and  Palestine  had  lost  all  political  importance,  it  became 
the  scene  of  historical  interest.  First  the  resort  of  moiilw 
and  anchorites,  then  the  place  of  pilgrimage  to  the  devout,  or 
of  penance  to  the  sinner, — the  contrast  between  the  prosperity 
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of  the  West,  and  the  desolation  of  its  sanctuary  in  the  East 
under  Mahommedan  rule,  was  too  painful  not  to  excite  attention. 
Never  was  entliusiasm  more  general,  never  were  other  plans  or 
animosities  for  a  time  more  fully  set  aside  for  one  all-absorbing 
thouglit  and  deed,  than  when  at  the  call  of  the  Hermit,  thou¬ 
sands  successively  girt  the  sword  for  the  recovery  of  the  sacred 
soil,  and  the  chivalry  of  Europe,  led  by  its  kings  and  princes, 
passed  in  splendid  array,  willingly  to  shed  their  best  blood  in  an 
enterprise  equally  hopeless  and  fruitless,  so  far  as  its  immediate 
objects  wxre  concerned.  Strange,  that  the  second  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century  still  finds  the  armies  of  Europe  hovering 
on  the  same  confines,  and  that  the  sound  of  trumpet,  the  noise 
of  cannon,  and  the  clash  of  arms  become  again  almost  audible 
along  its  borders.  Granting  that  the  Crusades  originated, 
or  at  least  drew  much  of  their  inspiration  from  the  erroneous 
view^s  of  the  sacredness  attaching  to  externalities  peculiar  to 
the  Middle  Ages  (a  view  which,  if  anywdierc,  has  got  its  rebuke 
in  Palestine,  wdiere  the  exact  localization  of  the  most  sacred 
events  has  been  rendered  almost  impossible,  and  in  most  instances 
been  grievously  caricatured),  still  they  prove  the  intense  hold  of 
Palestine  on  the  Christian  mind,  and  the  tendency  of  events. 
Christianity  could  not,  indeed,  become  chivalric  (in  the  sense  of 
the  ^liddle  Ages),  nor  chivalry  become  Christianized,  but  the 
meaning  and  bearing  of  the  Crusades,  intensely  preparatory  in 
their  character,  was  deeper  and  more  lasting  than  appeared  on 
their  surface.  It  gradually  evolved ;  nor  may  we  perhaps  be 
mistaken  in  looking  for  the  development  and  evolution  of  a 
crisis,  of  which  probably  we  have  as  yet  only  seen  the  first 
stage. 

The  East,  with  its  mysteries,  its  hallowed  persons,  scenes,  and 
events — wd)at  associations  and  recollections!  Gaze  w'e  upon 
its  ruins  ?  First,  w^e  call  up  a  train  of  anchorites  and  monks — a 
motley  group,  some  living  in  sacred  caves,  some  on  mountain- 
tops  and  in  deserts.  Then  comes  outcast  Israel — afar  off,  or 
near  the  broken  walls,  weeping  over  ruins,  unable  to  put  stone 
upon  stone,  and  unwilling  to  understand  that  this  helpless 
desolation  is  only  the  s}Tnbol  of  a  moral  ruin,  in  which  stone 
has  been  detached  from  stone  in  the  sacred  edifice,  and  all  lie 
scattered  on  the  ground.  Then  appears  the  Saracen,  w  ho  claims 
each  sanctuary  as  his  own ;  then  again,  the  stalwart  knight, 
w'ho,  with  his  broad  sw  ord,  w  ill  gain  the  land  for  Him  whose 
emblem  he  wears.  Then,  silence  again,  and  the  tide  of  pilgrims 
returns.  The  “holy  places’^  are  now  crowded  by  eager  devotees, 
deluding  and  deluded:  to  the  “sepulchre,’^  for  the  sacred  fire, 
amid  scenes  of  almost  demoniac  frenzy;  to  Jordan,  to  jump  in 
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and  wash,  alike  unmindful  or  i^orant  of  w^liat  John  and  his 
Master  had  there  taught.  With  these  frantic  pUgrims  now 
mingles  a  train  of  earnest  worshippers ;  some  bent  on  realizing 
by  personal  inspection  the  scenes  on  which  their  earliest 
memory  had  dwelt,  and  to  which  their  fondest  hopes  cling  j 
others  whom  “science’s*^  sacra  fames  had  brought,  that  they 
may  impart  to  distant  lands  what  accurate  investigation,  guided 
by  careful  study,  had  ascertained;  some  also  led  by  mere 
curiosity,  or  by  motives  even  more  questionable.  With  many  of 
the  peculiarities  of  Eastern  travel,  many  of  its  inconveniences 
and  dangers  have  now  also  ceased  ;  hundreds  of  our  countrymen 
annually  visit  Palestine;  European  manners  are  introduced, 
and  European  dwellings  are  reared.  The  oft-destroyed  Jeru¬ 
salem  again  rises  from  its  ashes,  and  thirty  or  forty  feet  above 
its  ancient  dwellings,  overthrown  in  successive  desolations,  stand 
buildings,  and  even  churches,  while  an  enlightened  and  zealous 
Anglican  bishop  dots  the  land  with  Christian  schools,  and 
becomes  the  means  of  restoring  a  long-lost  Gospel  to  its  mixed 
population. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  such  an  influx  of  visitors  and 
dwellers,  together  with  the  increased  ease  and  safety  of  travel¬ 
ling,  and  the  progress  of  modem  science,  have  contributed  not 
a  little  to  our  better  acquaintanceship  with  the  East.  Yet, 
with  all  these  advantages,  not  so  much  has  been  done  as  might 
have  been  desired  or  looked  for.  Let  it  be  understood  that  in 
some  respi'cts,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  little  additional 
knowlcKlge  could  have  been  anticipated.  We  will  not  say  that 
Scripture  throughout  has  designedly  effaced  many  local  marks 
—although  it  were  perhaps  not  too  much  to  affirm  so— but 
certainly  the  whole  tendency  of  its  teaching  w  as  so  much  in  an 
opposite  direction,  as  to  render  this  an  almost  inevitable  con- 
si'quence.  Of  w  hat  moment  was  it  on  what  exact  mountain- 
summit  the  law’  w’as  given,  or  Closes  stood  to  take  his  first  and  his 
farewell  look  of  the  land  of  promise ;  irhcre  the  W'aters  of  the 
scu  or  of  Jordan  had  divided ;  or  what  w  as  the  precise  spot  of  the 
crucifixion ;  of  the  new  ly-hewn  tomb ;  of  John's  baptism ;  of 
Christ's  miracles,  or  of  any  other  of  the  great  facts  wdiich  have 
cast  mankind  and  its  history  in  their  mighty  mould?  The 
event,  its  meaning  and  bearing,  not  its  precise  locality,  were  of 
importance  to  the  W’orld.  The  foot-marks  of  the  passing 
^ruvan  may  soon  be  lost  in  the  sand,  but  the  trodden  path  and 
its  glorious  goal  still  and  ever  remain.  The  contrast  betw’een 
the  teachere  of  the  truth  and  the  third  or  fourth  generation  of 
their  disciples,  appears  very  striking  in  this  respect  —  the 
heavenly  neglect  of  secondaries,  trifles,  and  externalities  of  the 
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one,  and  the  absorption  in  them  of  the  other  class.  But  while, 
perhaps,  some  of  these  localities  cannot  or  are  not  meant  to  be 
ascertained,  a  vast  deal  jret  remains  to  be  done  by  the  geo¬ 
grapher  and  the  antiquarian.  The  history  of  a  people  or  oi  an 
event  being  known,  an  inspection  of  the  country  or  locality, 
besides  the  interest  which  it  imparts,  may  add  a  good  deal  to 
our  understanding  of  facts,  or  to  our  familiarity  with  their 
details.  Let  any  person  think  of  the  study  of  history  with, 
and  of  that  without,  maps ;  or,  still  better,  let  him  go  over  the 
details  of  an  event  with  which  he  is  quite  familiar,  on  the  spot, 
and  among  the  people  where  it  had  taken  place,  and  he  will 
not  only  feel  a  thrill  of  intense  reality,  but  understand  the 
advantages  to  which  we  refer.  Now,  sacred  history,  although 
specially — shall  we  say  designedly  ? — vague  in  fixing  a  locality, 
where  such  locality  might  ultimately  have  superseded  the  event 
itself,  or  pushed  it  into  the  background,  is  exceedingly  vivid 
and  pictorial  in  its  representations  and  descriptions.  A  battle 
or  an  event  may  almost  be  recognized  by  its  locality,  or  the 
locality  discovered  by  the  description  of  the  battle  or  the  event ; 
indeed,  so  much  is  this  the  case,  so  detailed  are  the  particulars 
which  the  sacred  penmen  furnish  in  the  consciousness  of  their 
historical  veracity,  that  their  very  abundance,  which  in  tho 
hands  of  diflPerent  narrators  necessitates  divergences,  has,  by 
unthinking  persons,  been  made  the  point  of  attack,  as  if  offering 
grounds  for  objection.  To  us  this  is  one  of  the  strongest  con¬ 
firmations  of  these  events.  But,  when  refracted  by  their  small 
bit  of  glass,  the  sunbeam  resolved  itself  into  its  many-coloured 
rays,  they  straightway  ran  away  to  assure  the  world  of  a  new 
discovery :  that  there  was  not  only  one,  but,  say  half-a-dozen, 
differently  coloured  suns!  We  neither  envy  nor  admire  their 
bit  of  glass,  and  gladly  do  we  leave  the  ‘‘  discovery to  them 
and  their  disciples. 

But  the  mere  identification  of  a  locality  in  connexion  with  a 
Scriptural  event,  although,  perhaps,  the  most  important,  is  not 
the  only  service  which  the  philosophic  geographer  can  and 
should  render.  If  it  be  true  that  the  geography  of  a  country, 
and  the  history  and  manners  of  a  nation,  mutually  illustrate 
each  other,  the  intelligent  student  will  in  the  case  of  Palestine 
enjoy  the  best  opportunity  for  gathering  information.  We  may, 
perhaps,  illustrate  this  by  wav  of  contrast,  when  we  remind 
the  reader  how  little  help  could  be  derived  from  the  present 
aspect  of  Britain  and  the  manners  of  its  inhabitants,  in  illus¬ 
trating  our  earliest  history.  Here  the  whole  aspect  of  the 
country  has  completely  changed — woods  have  been  cut  down, 
morasses  drained,  fields  cultivated,  cities  built,  and  the  nation 
has  made  such  progress  in  civilization,  that  it  is  about  as  easy 
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gathering  illustrations  of  the  state  of  Britain  and  its  inhabitants 
eighteen  centuries  ago,  from  what  we  now  see,  as  it  would  be  to 
infer  from  the  rapidity  of  an  **  express  train  the  rate  and  mode 
of  locomotion  in  past  times.  Not  so  in  Palestine.  The  clock  of 
its  history  has,  in  Divine  Proridence,  with  short  and  fitful  inter¬ 
ruptions,*  for  long  ages  stood  still.  The  ruins  which  covered  it 
seventeen,  or  even  eighteen  centuries  ago,  cover  it  still ;  the  few, 
and  almost  nomadic  inhabitants  who  people  it,  have  so  much 
retained  their  pristine  character,  that  their  manners  and  mode 
of  life  still  illustrate  events  recorded  thousands  of  years  ago ; 
the  ver^’’  names  of  places  have  been  retained,  not  only  from  the 
times  of  the  liord,  or  of  Ezra,  but  of  Solomon,  of  David,  of 
Joshua,  and  even  of  the  Canaanitish  possessors,  who  had  held 
the  land  before  Israel’s  occupation.  The  case  is  altogether 
unexampled,  and  appears  to  us  nothing  short  of  a  direct  inter¬ 
position  of  Providence.  Literally,  during  the  onward  race  of 
centuries,  this  land  and  its  inhabitants  have  stood  still,  and 

'  o  . 

when  you  enter  the  Sinaitish  peninsula,  or  cross  the  Syrian 
border,  you  feel  that  you  have  stepped  back  centuries  into  the 
‘desolations  of  many  generations.”  All  Palestine  is  a  vast 
Herculaneum  and  Pompeii  of  Jewish  history,  but  not  under¬ 
ground,  nor  wholly  unpeopled.  By  the  side  of  monuments  of 
.  more  recent  visitors,  or  attempting  occupants,  stand  the  remains 
of  remotest  antiquity,  with  the  dust  of  ages  gathered  about 
them,  but  preserved  even  in  their  very  names.  It  is  altogether 
singular,  and  much  to  be  remarked,  what  illustration  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  the  present  state  of  Palestine  aflords ;  and,  just  as  the 
Jewish  nation,  in  its  history  and  present  state,  painfully  illus¬ 
trates  the  Bible,  so  the  land  has,  in  like  manner,  been  preserved  in 
its  pristine  desolation,  that  “  wdiile  dead  ”  it  may  yet  “  speak.” 
It  is  as  if  wo  had  entered  the  room  of  one  departed  many  ages 
since,  where  all  has  carefully  bi'en  preserved  as  when  he  occu¬ 
pied  it ;  we  allow  the  light  of  day  to  stream  in,  and,  but  for  the 
dust  of  ages,  we  could  almost  fancy  that  the  last  occupant  had 
but  new  ly  shut  the  door  bt'hind  him. 

If  from  these  few’  and  imperfect  indications  of  w’^hat  might  be 
done  for  the  elucidation  of  Biblical  antiquities,  we  turn 
again  to  consider  wdiat  has  already  been  accomplished,  we 
confess  that  a  feeling  ot  disapjx)intment  steals  over  us.  Not 
to^  8])eak  of  what  extensive  and  w’ell-directed  excavations 
might  have  brought  to  light.  Biblical  science  has  not  made 
the  advance  which,  in  this  resj)ect,  might  reasonably  have 
been  expected.  Coming  down  from  the  early  notices  of  the 
Fathers,  we  have  first  the  various  Christian  and  Jewish  itine¬ 
raries.  For  a  knowledge  of  the  latter  we  especially  recom¬ 
mend  Asher’s  “  Benjamin  of  Tudela,”  (2  vols.,  Berlin,  1840,) 
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and  Carmoly’s  “  Itineraircs.”  (Bnixelles,  1847.)  Then  follows 
almost  a  host  of  individuals  who,  from  various  motives,  have 
visited  the  Holy  Land,  and  given  to  the  world  the  impressions 
made  on  them.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  enumerate  the  most 
trustworthy,  the  best  informed,  or  the  most  “  capacious’*  in  their 
stand-point.  A  lengthened  catalogue  and  short  critique  of 
them  is  found  in  App.  I.  to  Vol.  II.,  of  Hobinson’s  “Re¬ 
searches.”  (New  Ed.)  The  student  is  familiar  with  names  such 
as  Raumer,  ISeetzen,  Russegger,  Schultz,  Irby  and  Mangles, 
Buckingham,  Robinson,  M‘Cheyne  and  Bonar,  Van  de  Velde, 
Williams,  Bartlett,  &c.  Without  at  present  attempting  either 
to  classify^or  to  criticize  their  labours,  it  may  be  more  profitable 
to  indicate,  as  briefly  as  possible,  the  necessary  qualifications  for 
an  inquiry  on  the  spot,  of  which  the  results  may  become 
generally  useful.  Having  made  himself  perfectly  famUiar  with 
the  exact  localities,  so  far  as  described  in  the  Bible  itself,  and 
indicated  by  the  earliest  and  most  trustworthy  Christian  and 
Jewish  authorities,  the  intending  traveller  wdll  next  acquaint 
himself  with  itineraries,  and  then  compare  with  them  the  results 
of  modern  investigations.  Probably  he  may  draw  one  or  more 
maps  for  himself,  in  which  he  may  successivelv  note  what  the 
Bible  and  the  earliest  authorities  say  concerning  &riptural  locali¬ 
ties,  and  again  compare  these  maps  w'ith  the  conclusions  of  the 
best-informed  travellers.  Thus  prepared  and  furnished  with  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  country,  and  of  its 
languages,  past  and  present,  he  w  ill  be  ready  to  enter  on  a  tour  of 
personal  inspection.  He  will  then  require  to  bear  in  mind  that, 
while  dismissing  all  prejudices  in  one  or  other  direction,  he  must 
also  learn  to  appreciate  the  characteristics  of  the  East,  the  leading 
peculiarity  of  w  hich  is,  the  sentiment  of  reverence.  This  element 
w  e  also  desiderate  in  our  traveller,  although  regulated  by  scientific 
accuracy  and  conscientiousness.  Both  Jewdsh  and  Christian 
writers  have  greatly  failed  in  their  want  of  combination  of  these 
tw  o  desiderata.  If  siqxjrstition  is  blind,  levity  is  odious.  Thus, 
if  we  are  sometimes  apt  to  smile  at  the  credulity  of  our  Rabbi 
Schwarz,  who  clings  to  every  sentence  of  Jewdsh  tradition,  and 
apparently  even  believes  in  the  existence  of  the  fabled  river  Sam^ 
bation,  somewhere  in  China,  turbulent  for  six  days  and  resting  on 
the  Jewdsh  sabbath,  we  sometimes  feel  little  short  of  indignant  at 
Mr.  Wortabet,  who,  we  fancy,  by  way  of  writing  in  a  dashing 
style,  varies  his  accounts  of  Syria  and  Palestine  by  information 
concerning  the  tightness  of  his  boots,  the  quality  of  his  dinners, 
and  the  quantity  of  broiled  chickens  and  brandered  chops  with 
which,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  he  does  away  in  his  pere¬ 
grinations,  or  wearies  us  with  “  Mitchell,”  (his  Yankee  alter  ego) 
and  — a  very  remarkable  personage  whether  iw  wa^wra,  orin 
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cltlJ!^uclToot^'pc.  T^iit  bi'sidcs  wliQt  wG  pcrliJips  ciill  scionti^c 
roveroiicG,  wg  look  for  iiidopGiulcncG  of  judj^mciit  and  aidour  in 
our  truvollcr.  IIg  must  not  niGroly  bo  content  to  follow  tliG  bciitcii 
truck  of  others — liG  must  huvG  definite  objects  in^  view’’,  iind 
determinutely  prosecute  them  In  this  respect  it  is  eertiiinly 
remarkiible  that  so  many  important  points  should  as  yet  have 
been  left  unvisiti'd  by  successive  travellers.  A  little  more 
originality  and  enterprise  would,  at  any  rate,  have  saved  us  a 
world  of  repetitions  and  sentimentalities.  Caution  also  is  neces¬ 
sary.  Thus,  while  the  present  names  of  localities  arc  very  fre¬ 
quently  an  index  for  ascertaining  their  Biblical  identity,  more 
similarity  of  name  cannot  by  any  means  be  imjdicitly^  relied 
upon.  But  it  is  needless  to  enter  into  further  details.  A\  eniay, 
pmhaps,  be  allowed  to  add  that,  in  our  opinion,  a  sino:le 
traveller,  or  even  two  or  three,  picked  up  at  random,  will 
scar(*ely  Ih‘  found  to  unite  all  the  necessary  requisites  for  a 
scientific  or  proper  exploration.  A  scientific  “pocket-man,’’  a 
kind  of  literary  omnium  ijathcrum  and  multum  in  parvo^  has,  so 
far  as  known  to  us,  not  yet  been  discovered.  What  may  be 
attempted,  and  even  how’  much  may  bo  accomplished  by  an 
individual  who  both  possesses  the  needful  ardour  and  many 
(jualiticalions,  will  Ih‘  pithered  from  a  perusal  of  the  unfortunate 


S'otzen’s  “  Life  and  the  Account  of  his  Travels,”  (edited  by 


Drs.  Kruse,  Ilinrichs,  and  Muller,  2  Vols.,  Berlin,  18o4). 


Still, 


it  may  fairly  Ih'  doubted  wdicther  anythin<^  less  than  a  small 
association  of  scholars,  each  of  whom  engages  in  a  special 
<lepartim*nt  of  impiiry,  will  sufhee  for  a  satisfactory  investiga¬ 
tion.  Such  an  association  harmoniously  co-operating  under  the 
guidance  of  a  general  plan,  leisuiely  and  conscientiously 
carried  out, — alas,  yet  a  piiim  drsiderium  ! — may,  indeed,  be 
ex]H'(‘ted  to  accomplish  much.  Of  all  modern  travellers,  the 
most  eminent  by  far,  and  he  to  w’hom  Biblical  scholars  are  under 


greatest  obligations  is,  doubtlessly.  Professor  Bobinson,  of  Ne^ 
\  ork.  A  review*  of  his  “  l^ater  Researches,”  will  afford  v 


opportunity  ot  mentioning  some  of  the  merits  of  his  investiga¬ 
tions.  Meantime,  we  notice  that  in  part  he  acted  on  the  above- 
mentioTU'd  plan,  at  least  so  lar  as  to  choose  for  his  companions  in 
travel,  scholars  thoroughly  informed,  acquainted  with  the  country, 
and  tamiliar  with  the  language  and  the  habits  of  the  people. 
But,  let  it  be  remcmberecl,  as  Professor  Robinson  has  rightly 
indu‘ated,  that  all  such  personal  investigations  can  onlv  be  pvc- 
parutory  to  a  much  greater  undertaking,  and  one  urgently 
required ;  we  mean  a  w’ork  on  the  “  Physical  and  Historical 
Geography  of  the  Holy  Land.”  Initial  or  partial  contributions 
to  it  ha\e  already  been  made,  but  a  standard  work  on  the  subject 
on  a  comprehensive  plan,  such  as  might  readily  bo  sketched, 
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exists  not  in  our  tlicoloo^ical  litenituro.  Biblical  scholars  will 
1)0  happy  to  learn  that  one  every  way  so  competent  as  l^rofessor 
Robinson  intends  “speedily  to  address’^  liiinself  to  this  task, 
and  we  are  sure  they  will  unite  with  us  in  earnest  wishes  that 
his  “  lite  and  liealth  may  be  spared’^  to  accomplish  so  important 
a  service  to  the  church,  and  to  the  scientific  world. 

The  vaiious  works,  oi*  w'hich  we  have  placed  the  titles  at  the 
head  of  this  article,  represent  not  only  the  ditlerent  merits  of 
writers  on  this  subject — from  tlu'  cedar  that  j^roweth  on  ijebanon 
to  the  hyssop  that  sjirin^eth  from  the  wall — l)ut  also  tho  ditfe- 
rent  modes  of  treatment  which  it  may  receive.  ^Ir.  Stanley’s 
“Sinai  and  Palestine”  is  an  attempt,  from  actual  inspection  of 
the  localities  or  from  well-authenticated  descriptions,  to  realize 
tho  various  events  recorded  in  the  Bible.  If  it  is  not  a 
geo<^raphi(*al  history  it  is  an  historical  geography,  or,  at  any 
rate,  fur  the  plan  is  not  I’ully  and  consist (uitly  carried  out, 
historico- geographical  sketches.  Professor  Robinson’s  “  Later 
Researclu's  ”  give  the  diary  of  that  eminent  scholar  during  a 
journey  in  LS.VJ,  and  must  be  considered  as  supplementary  to 
his  former  grc'iit  work,  of  which,  in  the  ])resent  ('dition,  it 
appropriately  constitutes  Vol.  HI.  Rabbi  Joseph  Schwarz  is  a 
(ierman  Jew,  who,  from  religious  motives,  had  for  sixteen  years, 
before  the  2)ublication  of  his  volume,  resided  in  the  Holy  Land. 
He  has  travelled  through  its  length  and  breadth,  and  attempts 
identifying  not  only  Biblical  localities,  but  those  also  which 
have  become  memorable  in  the  course  of  Post-Biblical  Jewish 
liistory,  or  are  mentioned  in  Talmudical  writings.  His  work, 
originally  comjiosed  in  Hebrew,  ajijiears  in  a  German  transla¬ 
tion  by  his  nej)hew.  Dr.  Schwarz,  who  introduces  it  by  a  florid 
j)r('face,  and  with  a  j)oeni,  in  which,  to  use  a  common  j)roverb, 

the  will  must  be  taki'ii  for  the  deed.  ^Ir.  Wortabet  is  a  Svrian 

% 

Protestant,  the  son  of  one  of  the  first  fruits  of  the  American 
^lission  in  Bayroot.  He  jirofesses  to  give  a  sketch  of  Syria  and 
the  Svi  ians,  as  well  as  of  a  iournev  to  tlerusalem.  The  volumes 

»  *1  ftr 

of  M  essrs.  Ritchie  and  Aveling  were  both  originally  scries  of 
poj)ular  lectures  delivered  by  clergymen  wdio  had  visiti'd  the 
Holy  Jjand,  with  this  difference,  however,  that  Mr.  Ritchie 
devotes  his  whole  space  to  Palestine,  while  more  than  one-half 
of  Mr.  Aveling’s  book  is  filled  with  accounts  of  Luropi'  and  of 
Egypt.  From  this  very  cursory  general  notice  the  reader  will 
pe  rceive  that  in  these  volumes  he  has  representatives  of  the 
various  elements  which,  in  combination,  would  go  far  to  make  up 
a  perfect  work  :  we;  mean  the  historical,  the  descriptive,  the  anti¬ 
quarian,  the  illustrative,  and  the  popularly-religious.  We  shall  now' 
introduce  the  reader  to  each  of  them,  so  far  as  may  be  necessary. 

The  value  of  Mr.  Stanley’s  work  consists  chiefly  in  two 
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points, — tlic  vivifl  skotclics  wliicli  no  iius  ^i\cn  of  flic  priiicipnl 
ios  in  I'lilostiiiG  in  conncxKm  witli  the  events  wliitli  luid 
renderod  them  celebrated,  and  the  pictorial  represeiitatioii  ot 
the  land  j^eiierallv  which  his  pen  and  pencil  ha\e  fuiiiishcd. 

Ill  company  with  three  friends,  ^Ir.  Stanley,  in  the  inter  cd 
IS.V2  and  sprin;;  hSod,  made  a  tour  of  hgypt  and  the  Holy 
Land,  in  the  manner  and  by  a  route  not  unfrequently  followed.^ 
flourneyinjjf  up  th(‘  Xih'  as  tar  as  the  second  cataract,  he  j^’ives  ol 
hii^ypt  and  its  wonders,  in  what  ho  rij^htly  designates  merely  as  an 
introdu(‘tion,  a  description  as  chaste  and  life-like  as  any  that 
could  be  ])ro  bleed  within  so  brief  a  compass.  ith  the  entrance 
on  the  Sinaitic  peninsula  commences  properly  the  subject  of 
the  book.  Waslu'd  by  two  arms  of  the  Ked  Sea,  the  Gulf  of 
SiK'z  and  that  of  the  Akaba,  rises  the  peninsula,  ever  memor¬ 
able  for  the  one  <};reat  fact  of  which  it  was  the  theatre, — the 
wandiM'in^s  of  the  children  of  Israel  and  the  revelation  of 
the  law  on  Blount  Sinai.  From  almost  every  point  of  the 
pen  insula  one  or  another  arm  of  the  sea  is  visible.  For  the 
first  time  here,  had  the  children  of  Israel,  who  formerly  could 
have  only  stood  by  the  tidedess  ^ledilerrancan,  seen  ebb  and 
flood  in  wluit  they  a]ipropi  lately  called  the  Sea  of  Weeds’’ — 
with  its  “  white  sludls  ”  all  along  the  shore;  “its  forests  of 
submarine  vt‘g(‘tation  ;  ”  “  its  trees  of  coral,  whose  huge  trunks 
may  be  st'cn  evcai  (ui  the  dry  shore  ;  ”  and  “  its  red  rocks  and  red 
sand.”  The  peninsula  really  consists  of  three  distinct  parts, 
d'he  nortlu'in,  and  by  far  the  largest  i)ortion,  called  the  desert 
of  the  “d'ib,”  is  “  a  wide  undulating  pebbly  plain,”  enclosed  by 
long  horizontal  range's,”  all  of  the  limestone  formation,  and 
gradually  sluping  into  the  pasture-land  of  Judaea.  The  “  Tib  ” 
is  bounded  on  the  south  bv  a  narrow  beltinrj:  of  sand,  descendiim 
v('ry  miu'h  in  a  semicircular  form.  The  third,  or  rocky  and 
mountainous  portion  of  the  peninsula,  is  called  the  “Tor.” 
Its  northern  part  is  cluefly  sandstone,  the  southern,  granite  or 
porphyry,  both  giving  toits  steep  sides  that  strong  red  hue  w  hich, 
in  ce'rtain  lights,  may  even  appear  scarlet  or  crimson,  and  wdiich 
forms  one  ot  its  principal  characteristic  features.  ^Ir.  Stanley 
arranges  these  mountain  groups  into  three  clusters,  the  north¬ 
western  of  which  Blount  Serbal  ((>,7oJ)  feet  high),  is  the  most 
remarkable  the  central,  (uowned  by  the  Convent  of  St.  Cathe¬ 
rine  (S.iOo  ioet  high)  ;  and  the  south-eastern,  with  its  majestic 
I  m-Shomer  (S,S.)0  feet).  The  highest  Sinaitic  peaks  rise  to  a 
height  of  tbd(M)  feet,  being  only  75  feet  low'er  than  lA'banon, 
and  7tt0  than  the  snow'-capped  Blount  Ilermon.  The  two 
pi'culiai Uies  of  this  mountain-scenerv,  so  vividly  pourtraved 
by  Sir  F.  llenniker,  are  the  intricate  confusion  of  its  peaks  and 
their  bare  ajipcarunce,  which  he  describes  as  that  of  “the  Alps 
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iinclofliod/^  Here  and  tlierc  shrubs  are  found,  and  palms  spring 
up ;  indeed,  there  is  a  slight  tinge  of  verdure  througlunit  the  whole 
])eninsula,  sufheieiit  to  inaintain  at  present  the  Hooks  of  (>,000 
lledouins;  but  this  does  not  materially  alter  the  character  of 
this  desert  mountain-solitude.  There  are,  however,  strong 
grounds  for  believing  that  in  former  times  it  had  been  capable 
of  supporting  a  much  larger  population.  An  almost  unbroken 
and  awful  silence  reigns,  and  though,  no  doubt,  the  statement 
of  the  Arabs  that  thev  could  make  themselves  heard  across 
the  (jiilf  of  Akaba  was  exaggerated,  31r.  Stanley  mentions  that 
a  i)age  distinctly  but  not  loudly  read  from  the  top  of  a  moun¬ 
tain  was  ])erfectly  audible  at  a  distance  of  sixty  feet.’^  Verily,  a 
tit  scene  these  glaring,  lonely,  silent,  naked  clitfs,  and  altogetlier 
an  apt  emblem  of  the  solemn  transactions  which  there  took 
place!  Throughout,  the  ])eninsula  is  intersected  by  “  wadys,^^ 
or  dry  river-beds,  tilled  perhai)S  in  winter,  but  otherwise  (piito 
dry.  Hf  perennial  rills  there  are  a  lew,  which,  howi'ver  tiny 
in  themselvc's,  convert  their  imnu'diate  neighbourhood  into  oases. 
Three  of  these  are  described  by  travellers;  one  close  by  the 
sliore,  “  half  wav  down  the  (hdf  of  Sue/,”  the  other  in  Wtidv 
IViraii,  and  the  third  about  the  (\mvent  of  St.  Catherine. 

From  this  desci’iption  of  the  scenery  we  turn  to  the  (piestion — 
How  far  the  route  of  the  Israelites  through  that  mighty  wilder¬ 
ness  has  been  tracked  and  identified  ?  Here,  with  few  exceptions, 
we  can  as  yet  only  balance  probabilities.  At  any  rate,  tradition 
(Arab,  Jewish,  and  (ireek,)  must  be  entirely  discarded — it  is 
manifi'stly  apocryphal  and  often  contradictory.  FiVen  the  (pies¬ 
tion  of  the  exact  s])ot  of  the  passage  through  the  Fed  Sea  is  not 
yet  (juite  s(‘tth'd,  although  every  probability  ])oiiits  to  the  imme¬ 
diate  neighbourhood  of  Suez.  Tlience,  of  course,  we  are  safe  to 
conclude  that  the  Israiditi's  followi'd  along  the  sea-coast  “  till 
they  entered  the  low  hills  of  tihurundel,” — which,  or  else  Ain 
llowara,  must  be  the  Fiblictil  ^larah, — and  the  wiidys  in  the 
immi'diate  neighbourhooil,  Flim.  After  that  eveuy  (piestion  of 
the  farther  route  is  so  mixi'd  u])  with  that, — Which  of  the 
mountain  peaks  in  the  Tor  is  “  Sinai  that  it  can  scarc^c  be 
solved  in  the  present  state  of  the(pu\stion  ;  for,  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  Sinaitic  pcaiinsula  has  never  been  thoroughly 
examined,  “no  traveller  having  traversed  more  than  one,  or  at 
most,  two  routes,”  and  that  even  the  rival  pixiks  which  claim 
to  be  Sinai  have  not  been  all  ascended.  e  may  here  state 
that  the  latter  honour  has  hitherto  bc'cn  childly  vindicated  lor 
Mount  Seibal  and  lor  (Jebel  Mousa  (on  which  the  ( ’onvent  of 
St.  Catherine  stands).  The  princijKil  obji'ction,  and  manifestly 
it  is  decisive,  to  Blount  Serbal,  is  the  absem^e  of  suHicient  or 
suitable  ground  for  encampment  around  and  before  it.  In  the 
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(u‘b(*l  Mousa  ranjrc,  two  rival  spots  claim  to  be  the  ‘‘  Mount  of 
the  Law/’  On  the  tirst,  or  traditional,  stand  the  ruins  of*  a 
small  diristiaii  church  and  of  a  mosc^ue  ;  the  second  is  an 
elevated  cliff  called  Ras  Sasafeh  (Willow  Head),  which  coiri- 
pl(‘tely  commands  the  wide-sweepiiiii:  plain  beneath.  As  the 
same  "objections  which  api)ly  to  Hount  Serbal  may,  with  equal 
and  ev(‘n  p^reater  force,  be  ur^ed  against  the  first-mentioned 
peak,  Mr.  Stanley  decides  for  Ras  Sasiifeh  in  language  which 
we  cannot  help  transferring  to  our  pages  : — 


“That  such  a  plain  should  exist  at  all  in  front  of  such  a  cliff  is  so 
nauarkable  a  coincidence  with  tlic  sacred  narrative,  as  to  furnish  a 
strong;  internal  argument,  not  merely  of  its  identity  with  the  scene, 
but  of  the  scene  itself  having  been  described  by  an  eye-witness.  The 
awfuland  lengtbeiual  approach  as  to  some  natural  sanctuary  would  have 
beiai  the  littt‘st  preparation  for  the  coming  scene.  The  low  line  of 
alluvial  mounds  at  the  foot  of  the  cliff  exactly  answers  ‘  to  the 
bounds  ’  which  were  to  keep  the  ])eople  off  from  ‘  touching  the 
mount/  'fhe  plain  itself  is  not  broken,  and  uneven,  and  narrowly 
shut  in,  lik(*  almost  all  others  in  the  range  ;  but  pri'sents  a  long 
retiring  swe(‘p,  against  which  the  people  could  remove  and  stand  afar 
olf.  'flu‘  clilf  rising  like  a  huge  altar  in  front  of  the  whole  congrega- 
titin,  and  visible  against  tlu'  sky  in  lonely  grandeur  from  end  to  end 
of  the  whole  ’plain,  is  the  very  image  of  ‘the  mount  that  might  be 
t(mched,’  and  from  which  the  ‘  voict*  ’  of  (lod  might  be  heard  far  and 
wiile  over  the  stillness  of  fhe  plain  below,  widened  at  that  point  to 
its  utmost  extmit  by  the  confluence  of  all  the  contiguous  valleys. 
Here,  beyoml  all  other  parts  of  tlu*  ])eninsula,  is  the  adt/fum,  with¬ 
drawn,  as  if  in  the  ‘  end  of  the  world,’  from  all  the  stir  and  confusion 
of  earthly  things.” 

Rut  altliougli,  after  a  careful  study  of  the  ground  necessary 
for  the  encampment  around  the  mount,  we  must  express  our 
decided  prefereiu’o  for  Ras  Sasafeh  as  compared  tvith  Serbal, 
we  are  not  by  any  means  convinced  that  tlie  former  is  “  the 
mount  that  might  he  touched.”  Leaving,  in  the  meantime,  out 
of  the  (piestion,  the  possible  claims  of  Um-Shomer,  (the  Mont 
Rhine  ”  of  the  range),  which  has  never  been  fully  ascended  or 
explon'd,  we  do  not  lu'sitate  to  express  our  preference  for  a 
mountain-top  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  w’advs  of  the  encamp¬ 
ment  (as  w(‘  may  term  them),  which  stretch  to  lias  Sasafeh. 
AVe  must,  however,  premise  that,  as  that  top  has  never  been 
climlx'il,  so  fat  a.s  known  to  us,  the  final  decision  of  the  (juestioii 
must  be  postponed  till  a  trav(*ller,  more  enterprising  than  his 
pri'decessors,  shall  liavt*  investigated  and  reported  on  the  spot, 
t  hir  groiinds  of  prefi'reiice  are  tlu*  same,  and  even  strono’or  than 
those  which  ap[)l\  against  Blount  Serbal  i  the  situulion,  and  thc! 
name,  A  glance  at  the  map  will  at  once  show  the  reader  that 
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the  most  prominent  spot — the  real  centre  and  platform  of  the 
ranp:e,  is  not  lias  Sasafeh.  North  of  it  the  range  called  (lebel 
el  Fureia  extc'iids  almost  in  the  shape  of  a  heart  terminating  in 
an  apex.  This  out-standing  apex  alone,  of  all  the  mountains 
in  the  peninsula,  bears  to  this  day  the  name  of  (lelnd  Sina. 
Around  it  on  both  sides,  and  fully  commaiKh'd  by  Gebel  Sina, 
sweep  two  extensiyc  wadys  (Kr-Raheh  and  Ks-S]i(‘ykh)  which 
we  haye  termed  those  “of  the  encampment.’'  The  shape  of 
these  wadys  completely  answers  to  that  of  (iebel  el  Fureia, 
so  that  Gebel  Sina  its  iipex  stands  out  into  these  wadys  like  a 
mighty  ])latform  or  altar  yisible  on  all  sides.  On  the  other 
(the  southern)  side  of  these  wadys  is  the  Ghebel  Mousa  range, 
reccdlny  in  a  nuinner  exactly  corresponding  to  that  in  which 
Fl-h’ureia  adraHcrSy  and  near  the  inner moiit  (Dtd  moxt  rceediny 
point  is  the  liPis  Sasafeli,  which  accordingly  only  commands  one 
of  the  two  wadys  of  the  encampment.  Mtinifestly  both  the 
position  and  the  name  (Gebel  Sina)  point  it  out  as  the  spot, 
unless  otlier  ditliculties  appear  on  a  ])ers()nal  inspection.  Mr. 
Stanley  himself  seems  to  have  entertained  some  misgivings  on 
the  subject,  and  we  can  only  express  our  astonishment  and  regret 
that  he  should  have  left  it  unexjdored.  If  this  point  is  mean¬ 
time  considered  setth'd,  we  are  disposed  to  agree  in  the  yiew  of 
Professor  Hitter,  reproduced  by  ^Ir.  Stanley,  according  to  which 
Mount  Scrbal  was  an  ancient  heatlum  sanctuary  of  the  des(Tt, 
and  the  battle  of  Hephidim  (Fx.  xvii.),  fought  at  its  base,  took 
]dace  in  the  Wady  Feiran,  which,  acc(jrding  to  the  oldest 
tradition,  bore  the  name  of  Paran. 

Tlu'se  (lucstions  discussed,  we  may  rapidly  follow  Mr.  Stanley 
eastwards  to  ’Akaba,  the  ancient  Flatli,  and  tluuice  to  the  won¬ 
drous  rock-city,  Petra,  overhung  by  Blount  IFor  (5, '»()()  feet  high), 
on  wliich  Aaron  dii'd  in  presence  of  Mosi's  and  Flc'azar.  It  is 
not  necessary  that  we  detain  the  reader  with  notices  of  Blount 
Catherine  and  its  convent,  whicli  he  may  find  in  almost  every 
book,  or  with  doubtful  discussions.  Noi*  have  we  space  to 
dwell  on  tlie  vivid  description  furnislu‘d  by  ^Ir.  Stanley  of 
IVtra,  except  to  indicate  its  leading  peculiai*iti(‘s.  Our  guide 
advises  eveiy  travcdler  to  enter  IVtra  by  the  eastern  and  not,  as 
at  j)resent,  commoidy,  by  the  western  aj)proach.  You  enter 
here  through  thi‘  celebrated  defile — the  iSik,  or  mountain  cleft 
— between  rocks  of  red  sandstone,  whicli  rise  perpendicularly  to 
the  luMght  of  one,  two,  or  three  hundred  feet.  Jkissing  for  a 
mile  or  more  along  the  continual  sinuosities  of  this  road, 
between  cliffs  of  “  dull  crimson,”  you  come  by  a  sudden  turn  of 
the  gorge  on  a  temjde  excavated  in  the  rock,  which  completely 
closes  “  your  view  from  top  to  bottom.”  This,  probably,  is  the 
most  striking  point.  The  road  now  opens  and  contracts  again, 
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and  vou  find  yourself  amidst  the  excavated  tombs  all  around,  of 
whicli  the  reader  has,  no  doubt,  heard  or  read.  Another  nar- 
rowin"  and  another  openiii"  of  the  road,  and  you  stand  on 
the  site  of  Petra  itself,  strewn  with  fragments  of  the  once 
splendid  city.  Mr.  Stanley  identifies  Petra  with  the  Kadesh 
of  the  two*  battles  with  the  Canaanites,  of  the  rebellion  of 
Korali,  the  death  of  Miriam,  c'cc.  Petuming  from  Petra,  we 
now  cras.>  the  ’Arabah,  and  gradually  near  Judaa.  As  the  desert 
ends  the  palm  dlsappc*ars,  but  other  “  signs  of  lite  are  manifest 
shrubs  multiply,  gras.s  is  seen,  then  red  anemones,  patches  of 
cum,  daisies,  and  hyacinths.  At  last  we  ascend  the  boundary 
line  of  hills,  and  **‘  dt^-'p  gladt^s  of  corn,  green  and  delicious 
to  the  eye,  spread  right  and  left  Ixdbre  us.’^  hat  a  host  of 
well-known  names  now  fall  ujxjii  our  ear:  the  hill  country  of 
Judiea,”  f’armel,  the  moantains  of  Moab,  En-gtdi,  and  below 
it  the  Dead  Sia !  What  a  moment  of  intense  e.xcitement  it 
must  bt‘  when,  having  first  set  foot  on  the  Land  of  Promise,  the 
eve  drinks  in  all  these  sc'enes — too  much,  almost,  were  it  not 
that  their  very  variety  and  extent  prevented  our  dwelling  too 
exclusivelv  on  anv  one  of  them.  Verdure  and  fertility  still 
increase,  till  at  last  we  find  ourselves  amid  the  olive  groves  and 
vineyards  of  that  ancient  city,  Hebron — so  long  the  capital  of 
Judah — when*  Ixjth  Abraham  and  l>avid  had  dwelt,  and  the 
most  jxjwertul  of  the  tribe's  so  often  congregated.  Another  stage 
— pa>t  the  oaks  of  Mamre,  by  IJethlehem — ever-memorable  to 
tlie  (’hristian — Pamah  and  Packers  tomb,  and  the  white  walls 
of  Jenisiilem  are  in  view.  The  first  impres>ions  in  sight  of  the 
Holy  City  we  shall  describe  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Avelin^T^: — 

•  •  o 

A  ru>h  of  fcelinij,  such  as  I  had  not  known  for  nianv  vears, 
passed  over  me;  and  the  pent-up  tide  of  emotions  swept  across  niv 
soul  with  a  torrent’s  force.  That  city — that  olive-clothed  mount— 
tfie  garden  at  its  foot — the  midnight  hour — the  unutterable  a<^ouv — 
this  knoll,  outside  the  walls,  wliere  the  cross  was  reared,  and  the 
awful  scene  of  the  death  of  the  Son  of  God  was  beheld — all  were 
there.  Trembling  with  intense  and  overwhelming  excitement,  1  sat 
down  upon  a  fragment  of  a  rock  by  the  wayside,  and  looked  long 
and  t‘arnestl\  at  the  objects  before  me.  ^Iv  feelings  bad  been 
wrought  to  tlie  highest  pitch  ;  and  as  my  head  drooped  lieavilv,  1 
burst  into  tears;  I  had  no  power  to  restrain  mvself,  but  wept  \ou^ 
and  passionately  as  if  my  heart  would  break.” — P.  277.  ° 

Two  tilings  cliicfly  iinjircss  the  thouglitful  student  in  con¬ 
nexion  witli  the  history  of  Talcstiiu — its  smallness  and  insij,rni- 
tn  anci  >  and  xet  its  titni'ss  and  uda|)tation  tor  the  *^reat  events 
ol  which  it  Ixeaiue  the  theatre,  hroin  Jordan  to  the  .sea,  the 
country  scarce  nuasures  more  than  fifty,  nor  from  Dan  to  IJeer- 
sheba,  more  than  a  hundred  and*  eijjhty  miles.  Its  cai>ital, 
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Jerusillein,  did  not  fur  a  lou^  ptTiod — even  in  Jewish  history — 
play  any  distinguished  |xirt,  but  reinaiiitH.!  an  almost  isolated 
h* ‘at hen  fortress  in  the  laud.  Xor  can  we  sj)eak  ot  anything 
like  striking  beautv  of  scenery — at  least  in  the  sensi'  in  which 
the  term  is  generally  taken.  True,  the  prosiuit  desolate  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  land,  the  ruins  which  now  mark  the  sites  ».)f  its 
sjdfiidid  cities,  and  the  uncultivateil  waste  which  has  taken  the 
place  of  its  fonner  fertility  and  cultivation,  cannot  Ik‘  taken  as  an 
iiuh‘X  of  what  it  mu>t  have  lx‘en  when,  high  umid>t  palaces,  rose 
(HI  Mount  Moriah  the  Temple  in  its  glory  ;  when  unnumbertHl 
tl<x*ks  pa>tur(.‘d  on  its  plains;  when  its  valleys  were  waving  with 
crops,  its  hills  decktM  with  orchards,  and  even  its  clitis  covered 
wiili  vine-clad  terraces.  But  the  general  features  of  the  scenery 
niu.>t  always  have  bc'en  much  the  same  as  at  present.  These, 
with  their  many  hills,  mostly  bare  of  wihkI,  have  l>een  compared 
to  the  lowlands  of  Scotland  or  of  North  Wales,  with  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  which  many  of  our  readers  are,  no  doubt,  familiar. 
J  h(‘  verv  brilliaiicv  of  tlie  dowers  is  chicHv  set  od‘  bv  “  the  >obi'r 
hue  of  the  rest  of  the  landscaj>e.’'  True,  the  mountains  of  jloab, 
snow-clad  llermon,  the  jxaks  of  Lebanon  or  of  (  aimel,  must 
always  have  Ixvn  glorious  p)ints  of  aspect  and  of  prosjx‘ct ;  the 
valleys  of  Hebron  or  of  Shechem  atiorded  delicious  retreats ;  the 
plains  of  Lsdraelon  or  of  Sharon  adonhd  rich  vistas ;  the 
mountain-passes  of  Beth  Iloron  appeared  awful  detiles;  the 
wilderness  round  that  sea  of  wonders,  a  terrible  solitude;  while 
the  depression  of  the  Jordan  valley,  with  the  tortuous  rapid 
descent  of  that  stream,  is  entirely  unparalleh  d.  The  reader  will 
form  a  more  distinct  idea  of  the  latter,  wlu*n  we  remind  him 
that  the  cours(‘  of  .Iordan  is  no  less  than  feet  below  the 

mountains  of  Judua;  iliat  its  descent  to  the  Sea  of  Galilee  is 
dlMt,  and  thence  to  the  Head  Sea,  lOUU  feet  ;  and  that  it  passes 
through  tw(‘nty-st'ven  ra})ids ;  and  so  deviously,  that  its  wind¬ 
ings  multiply  its  course  of  dO  miles  to  200,  while  the  Head  Si‘a 
itself  is  not  h‘ss  than  1312  feet  lx‘low  the  ordinary  level  of  the 
sea  !  Still,  all  these  features  constitute  rather  the  adaptation  of 
the  land  to  its  history,  than  give  it  a  claim  to  beauty  of  scenery. 
H(‘feiided  on  the  east  and  south  by  the  Desert ;  in  part  })rotected 
on  the  north  by  the  ridges  of  Ix'banon ;  with  an  open  prospect 
towards  the  west,  over  tliat  wide  main,  across  which  the  great 
truths  of  Balestine  were  to  be  carrieil ;  the  land  was  sufliciently 
s(‘C‘lu(hd  and  yet  sufHcienlly  central  for  the  jmrposcs  for  whicli 
It  was  chosen,  while — a  not  unimportant  consideration—  tlie 
I'di  it  iij  of  its  climate  and  scenery  atiorded  the  readiest  means 
for  illustrating  Scriptural  teaching,  yet  so  iis  to  be  adapted  to 
almost  every  clime  where  that  trutli  might  afterwards  be  pro¬ 
claimed.  The  very  unattractiveness  of  its  scenery  was  an 
N.S. — VOL.  I.  ’  c 
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and  vou  find  yourself  amidst  the  excavated  tombs  all  around,  of 
whieli  the  reader  has,  no  doubt,  heard  or  read.  Another  nar¬ 
rowing  and  another  opening  of  the  road,  and  you  stand  on 
the  she  of  Petra  itself,  strewn  with  fragments  of  the  once 
splendid  city.  Mr.  Stanley  identifies  Petra  with  the  Kadcsh 
of  the  two  battles  with  the  Canaanites,  of  the  rebellion  of 
Korah,  the  death  of  ^liriam,  &e.  lieturning  from  Petra,  we 
now  cross  the  ’Arabah,  and  gradually  near  Judaa.  As  the  desert 
ends  the  palm  disappears,  but  other  “  signs  of  life  are  manifest 
shrubs  multiply,  grass  is  seen,  then  red  anemones,  patches  of 
corn,  daisies,  and  hyacinths.  At  last  we  ascend  the  boundary 
line  of  hills,  and  “  deep  glades  of  corn,  green  and  delicious 
to  the  eye,  spread  right  and  left  before  us.’’  AVhat  a  host  of 
well-known  names  now  fall  upon  our  car :  ‘‘  the  hill  country  of 
Jinhea,”  Carmel,  the  mountains  of  Moab,  En-gedi,  and  below 
it  the  Dead  Sea!  What  a  moment  of  intense  excitement  it 
must  be  when,  having  first  set  foot  on  the  Land  of  Promise,  the 
eve  drinks  in  all  these  scenes — too  much,  almost,  were  it  not 
that  their  very  variety  and  extent  prevented  our  dwelling  too 
exclusively  on  any  one  of  them.  Verdure  and  fertility  still 
increase,  till  at  last  we  find  ourselves  amid  the  olive  groves  and 
vineyards  of  that  ancient  city,  Hebron — so  long  the  capital  of 
Judah — wlu're  both  Abraliaiii  and  David  had  dwelt,  and  the 


most  powerful  of  the  tribes  so  often  congregated.  Another  stage 
— past  the  oaks  of  ^lanire,  by  Dclhlehem — ever-memorable  to 


the  (diristian — Pamah  and  Ptachel’s  tomb, 


and  the  white  walls 


of  Jerusalem  are  in  view.  The  first  impressions  in  sight  of  the 
Holy  City  we  shall  describe  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Aveling: — 


“  A  rush  of  feeling,  sucli  as  I  liad  not  known  for  many  years, 
passed  over  me ;  and  the  pent-up  tide  of  emotions  swept  across  my 
soul  with  a  torrent's  force.  That  city — that  olive-clothed  mount — 
tiie  garden  at  its  foot — the  midnight  hour — the  unutterable  agony — 
this  knoll,  outside  the  walls,  where  the  cross  was  reared,  and  the 
awful  scene  of  the  death  of  the  Son  of  God  was  beheld — all  were 
there.  Trembling  with  intense  and  overwhelming  excitement,  I  sat 
down  upon  a  fragnumt  of  a  rock  by  the  wayside,  and  looked  long 
and  I'ai  nestl\  at  the  objects  before  me.  ^ly  feeliiigs  had  been 
wrought  to  the  highest  pitch;  and  as  my  head  drooj)ed  heavily,  I 
burst  into  tears;  1  had  no  power  to  restrain  myself,  but  wept  loii" 
and  passionately  as  if  my  heart  would  break.” — P.  277.  ° 


Two  things  chiefly  impress  tlic  tliouglitful  student  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  histiny  of  Palestine— its  smallness  and  imsigni- 
tii  ancc. ,  and  \  et  its  fitness  and  adaptation  for  tlie  ^^rcat  events 
of  which  it  became  the  theatre.  From  Jordan  to^the  sea,  the 
country  scarce  measun's  more  than  fifty,  nor  from  Dan  to  lleer- 
sheba,  more  than  a  hundred  and  eighty  miles.  Its  capital. 
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Jerusalem,  did  not  for  a  loii^  j)eriod — even  in  Jewish  history — 
play  any  distinguislied  ])art,  but  reinuiiied  an  almost  isolated 
heathen  fortress  in  the  land.  Nor  can  we  speak  of  anything 
like  striking  b(‘auty  of  scenery — at  least  in  the  sense  in  whicli 
the  term  is  generally  taken.  True,  the  present  desolate  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  land,  the  ruins  which  now  mark  the  sites  of  its 
s])lendid  cities,  and  the  uncultivated  waste  which  has  taken  the 
place  of  its  former  fertility  and  cultivation,  cannot  be  taken  as  an 
index  of  what  it  must  have  been  when,  high  amidst  palaces,  rose 
on  Mount  Moriah  the  Temple  in  its  glory  ;  when  unnumbered 
Hocks  j)astured  on  its  plains;  when  its  valleys  were  waving  with 
crops,  its  hills  decked  with  orchards,  and  even  its  clitls  covered 
wit  li  vine-clad  terraces.  But  the  general  features  of  the  scenery 
must  always  have  been  much  the  same  as  at  })resent.  These, 
with  their  many  hills,  mostly  bare  of  wood,  have  been  com})ared 
to  the  lowlands  of  Scotland  or  of  North  M  ales,  with  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  which  many  of  our  readers  are,  no  doubt,  familiar. 
1'he  very  brilliancy  of  the  Howers  is  chiefly  set  oft*  by  “  the  sober 
hue  of  the  rest  of  the  landscape.’^  True,  the  mountains  of  Moab, 
snow-clad  llernion,  the  peaks  of  J Lebanon  or  of  Carmel,  must 
always  have  been  glorious  points  of  aspect  and  of  pros})ect ;  the 
valleys  of  Hebron  or  of  Shechem  afforded  delicious  retreats  ;  the 
l)lains  of  Esdraelon  or  of  Sharon  afforded  rich  vistas ;  the 
mountain-passes  of  ]leth  Iloron  appeared  awful  defiles ;  the 
wilderness  round  that  sea  of  wonders,  a  teriible  solitude  ;  while 
the  depression  of  the  Jordan  valley,  with  the  tortuous  rapid 
descent  of  that  stream,  is  entirely  unparalleh'd.  The  l  eader  will 
form  a  more  distinct  idea  of  the  latter,  when  we  remind  him 
that  the  course  of  Jordan  is  no  less  than  JOOO  feet  below  the 
mountains  of  Judiea;  that  its  descent  to  the  Sea  t)f  Galilee  is 
duo,  and  thence  to  the  Dead  Sea,  1000  feet;  and  that  it  passes 
through  t wc'nty-seven  ra})ids;  and  so  deviously,  that  its  wind¬ 
ings  inultijdy  its  course  of  (30  miles  to  200,  while  the  Dead  Sea 
itself  is  not  h'ss  than  1312  feet  below  the  ordinary  level  of  the 
sea  !  Still,  all  these  features  constitute  rather  the  adaptation  of 
the  land  to  its  history,  than  give  it  a  claim  to  beauty  of  scenery. 
Deleiided  on  the  cast  and  south  by  the  Desert ;  in  part,  protected 
on  the  north  by  the  ridges  of  Lebanon;  with  an  open  prospect 
towards  the  west,  over  that  wide  main,  across  which  the  great 
truths  of  Palestine  were  to  be  carried  ;  the  land  was  sufliciently 
secluded  and  yet  sufficiently  central  for  the  purposes  for  which 
it  was  chosen,  while — a  not  unimportant  consideration—  the 
variettj  of  its  climate  and  scenery  afforded  the  readiest  means 
lor  illustrating  Scriptural  teaching,  yet  so  as  to  be  adapted  to 
almost  every  clime  where  that  truth  might  afterwards  be  pro¬ 
claimed.  The  very  unattractiveness  of  its  scenery  was  an 
N.S. - VOL.  I.  c 
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aspect  of  the  countrv  thrm  ^  f  *1  •  ’  ^  ^ ‘^i^JinonpIaco 

"ill.  II, e  .™,.7  ,.  'U™  ,  ^  Ii..i™ctiv<. 

|h's(  <.„„.s„1,  tho\,,lvan(aI  o  •  tl  sanotuarios.  AVo  .si, all 

in  the  languago  of  Afr.  isVanley  hims^T- 

can  fast,.,i.  Wl!ilJ"  [hT^rreal''  so-'its  ot'T*  ""l "  '"‘‘I'  ''"■'’S'f'ntion 

«t  l>.'lpl,i  anil  Lei, ailoa-i^.  tiL  latVof  A  hf . 

<'11  tile  inditterent  tr:iv(‘]ler ‘IS  f]ei‘nl\*  *  *•  *  Aricia — strilce 

<•11  the  other  hand,  so  Ion-  the  sn  eianrl 
the  notiee  eveu'rf  the 

ini(lis(ini(iiisli(‘(l  hills  which  rnn\i  ^  ‘^^^^<]iinriaii  iii  tlie  maze  of 
'''i'<'ti...I.res.ses,,.sehh'(iv  ,v  /  ^rst  view  of 

iii-Mt  a|,|,i-oaeh  to  the  hills  of  T,h  fiiet  ajipearanee;  the 

n..t  of /he  most,  I.u/of  tL  Ls  '  ^'•■••'  .’lleL 

'•(  hi.s  own  eonii(,.v.  A'et  all  tliis  ree  l""  ’’‘'•nntains 

<Tadh>  of  a  reli-iol,  whi/h /I  ,r  I  .  >  m  ^ttin- 

rnstlin-  fore.sts';  the  elifts  of  01!^^'"^  ’  ''oices  of 

Konis  and  heart.s  of  ,  -n  •  w li  eh  w/""'!  i»"t  tin-o„-h 

••  lannensions  o,dy  in  proportion  a.s  it'  llM.  I  ''Mained  its 
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J;'<'k  iilaee.  Willin-lv  w,, ,,1,1  //  /,../’  ^'',t.s  which  tl,e,o 

liniits  ol,l,-e  „s  to  ,'ele,- the  rend,',- 1  V  hut  our 

'<>  ii«'?ii»h",,i, 

lin;  suill.-  ,'''ii'l''|'.l"s,nrLr^^^  «0iii,«iiiy  will, 

•  ''  I*"* •‘■'"luphal  euirv  into  tl  ji,a,le 

m-  th,'  .sou(hc,.,„„ost  ,!f  the  ti„i,!  i  - 

‘"•n,  Iwlhauyio  .lo,-nsale,„— a  ,-„„ti‘,nr’t li'a,l 

tin-  propln'ts"  and  -  of  ,  Ihn.eo  ”  ,  '  ’/  \T <'><,.so  “of 
I'aMnit  to  its  “,1,. sc, He'v  the  h  / 

I'an])!,'  lorit  is  yet  hi,l_l,„t  v/  not  of  the 

'‘"■'."‘'1  Palac's,  is  caui/hf.''!  !>“'  i<I. 

t  '•rn,„-  suu  i,ou,-c,l  his  i'uH  h,sioo,f'', 

I m  .>  ,;a,s,'  the  iria.nj.i,,,,^  shi,  t  ,  f  '  ^hc  .nul- 
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sli^lit  of  the  city ;  a^ain  it  ascends,  and  wo  now  rcacli  the  lodjj:e 
of  a  rock  where,  all  at  once,  the  whoh  vitj/ — the  Teni])le  with  its 
courts,  its  worshippers,  and  its  aseendiiiir  cloud  of  sacriticial 
smoke  and  incense — hursts  on  our  view.  Between  us  and  the 
ahru])tly  risiuir  city,  yawns  the  doe])  chasm  of  the  valley  of 
K('dron,  here  joiuiuin^  with  that  of  lliniiom.  Nor  can  we- ho 
mistaken  when,  with  ^Ir.  Stanley,  we  here  pause,  solemnly 
and  awe-struek,  as  standiui>‘  on  tlie  very  s[)ot  where  of  old  ‘‘lie 
helu'ld  the  city,  and  wej)t  over  it.” 

LeaviiiLT  ^Ir.  Stanley  at  Jerusalem  to  commit  ourselves 
to  the  iruidaneo  of  Brofessor  Ivohinson,  the  ivader  mav  not 
unreasonahly  ex])ect  a  few  critical  rc'inarks,  ere  we  finally  leave 
our  ixuido.  With  the  pur])ose  of  realizing;  and  verilyinjj:  on  the 
s])()t  the  various  events,  ]\lr.  Stanley  jjfoes  throuo-li  the  whole  of 
Balestine,  and  in  each  locality  describes  what  had  remh'red  it 
(•('lehrated.  The  learning*  of  our  author  is  thorough  and  pro¬ 
found,  his  observation  accurate,  liis  tone  devout,  his  iniaij^iuation 
liv('ly,  and  his  style  really  fascimitine;.  An  attractive  leature  of 
tile  volume  is  its  chronio-litho^ra])h  maps,  the  vari(‘i»;ated  colour- 
ill!^  of  which  o'ives  a  most  vivid  impression  of  the  a^pret  of  the 
country,  indi(‘ating  its  dilien'iit  !>’eolo^ical  features  and  its  a])- 
pv'^a ranee — forests,  fields,  rocks,  limestones,  o-ranite,  sandstone 
formation,  jS:c.  Here  and  there  tlu'y  may  indeed  he  sli!>-htlv 
eorre(;ted  by  a  comparison  with  the  ina])  attaclu'd  to  ^Ir. 
llohinson’s  “  Later  Researches,”  hut  this  only  a])])li(‘s  to  minute 
or  triilini!^  details.  l^erhaps  we  could  have  wished  more  ol* 
criti(‘al  dt'cision  and  indepeiuhmt  invest i<>;at ion  in  our  author. 
As  instances  of  the  former,  we  may  mention  his  hesitancy  in 
])ronouncin^  on  the  so-called  Sinaitic  insci’ijitions,  and  the 
arraiiij^ement  of  the  dilferent  hills  on  which  auciiuit  JiTUsalem 
was  built.  The  latter  may  not  have  heiui  within  the  scope  of 
his  woi’k.  As  regards  th.e  Sinaitic  inscri])tions  we  may  note 
by  tlu‘  way  that  Broh'ssor  Robinson  pronounces  distinctly 
in  favour  of  Tuclds  view,  who  ascribes  their  origin  to  h(‘atheii 
Arab  tribes,  and  to  later  pilgrims  of  ditferent  cr(‘(‘ds — an  o])inion 
in  wliich,  notwithstanding  late  remarks,  we  are  dispost'd  to 
ac(jui('sce. 

.Vt  J erusalem.  Professor  Robinson  and  his  fellow-traveller,  Dr. 
Kli  Smith,  have  reaclu'd  their  southern  fermijiu/n  ad  and 

with  the  exce])tion  of  a  few  excursions  from  the  city,  tluw  hence¬ 
forth  turn  their  faces  northward.  AVe  liave  ali’tadv  stat(‘d  that 
these  “  Later  Researches”  arc  almost  entinJy  su])])lenientary  to 
the  former  gri'at  work  of  that  — the  result  of  his  journey 

in  LSIbS, — and  which,  since  its  ajipearance,  has  and  will  continue 
to  maintain  its  place  as  the  standard  work  on  the  subject  in  the 
hhiirlish  laniruaire.  Dr.  Robinson  is  at  once  the  must  scieiitilic, 
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the  most  acciirato  and  the  most  enterprising  of  modern  travellers 
in  l^il(‘stine.  AVhen,  after  a  preparation  of  alniost  twenty  years, 
]u‘  enterc'd  iH)on  his  lirst  journey,  he  brought  with  him  a  thoroiigli 
knowledge  of  tlie  subject.  An  eminently  soln'r-minded  and 
pains-taking  observer,  he  could  turn  his  information  the  better 
to  account  that  he  was  accompanied  by  so  edicient  an  assistant 
as  l)r.  Smith,  whose  intimate  accpiaintance  with  the  hast  and 
its  language's  is  well  known.  Tlie  results  of  their  investigations 
have  alreaely  Ix'en  of  great  use  to  Biblical  scholars,  as  well  as  to  suc- 
cei'<ling  travellers  and  writers.  To  verify  some  ot  his  former 
observations,  and  to  complete  them,  I'rofessor  llobinson  under¬ 
took,  in  ISoV?,  another  journey,  in  company,  first  with  Dr.  Smith, 
then  with  Messrs.  Thomson  and  Robson.  Of  this  expedition  the 
volume  under  our  notice  is  the  fruit.  It  were  almost  presump¬ 
tuous  to  say  anything  in  praise  of  the  labours  of  one  to  whom 
Biblical  geography  aln'ady  owes  so  much.  Very  few  of  his  con¬ 
clusions  have  hi'en  calk'd  in  (piestioii ;  and,  in  regard  to  those 
which  have  Ih'cii  controverted,  we  have  to  say  for  ourselves,  that 
the  halance  of  evidence  seems  generallv  to  lie  in  favour  of  Dr. 
Robinson.  Kvery  inti'lligi'iit  and  comj)etent  traveller  who  suc¬ 
ceeded  him  has  boriu'  witness  to  his  accuracy.  But  we  must 
confine  our  observations  to  the  “  Later  Researches.’’  There  are, 
imh'i'd,  many  localities  and  (piestions  which  are  still  left  for  future 
travi'llers  to  investigate  or  to  solve.  Darts  of  the  Sinaitic  penin¬ 
sula,  tin'  southern  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea,  the  eastern  banks  of 
.Iordan,  the  place  where  John  baptized — not  to  speak  of  many 
others,  whieh  miglit  readily  be  mentioned — present  a  sufficient 
fi('ld  tor  the  researehes  of  the  most  enterprising  travellers,  pro¬ 
vided  they  possess  similar  (]ualifications  with  Professor  Robinson. 
Lvery  section  of  his  book  will,  by  the  accurate  bearings  which 
he  continually  notes,  the  minute  descriptions,  the  copious 
ret('renc('s  and  the  accurate  measurements  which  he  gives,  ])rove 
to  the  reader  that  he  has  now  committed  himself  to  the  guidance 
of  a  thoroughly  trustworthy  scholar,  whose  statements  should  in 
every  case  be  most  caret  ally  weiglied.  If  the  student  will  take 
our  advice  and  imitate  oui  example,  he  will  follow  Professor 
Ivobinson  idong  the  ('xcellent  map  with  which  Dr.  Kiepert,  of 
Berlin,  has  enriched  the  volume,  marking  at  the  same  time  the 
different  localities  which  he  has  identified,  and  he  will  thus  be 
able  at  a  glance  to  perceive  how  deeply  indebted,  even  in  this 
resjH'ct,  we  are  to  his  researches. 

lii'avingBeirut  on  theoth  of  April,  in  company  with  Dr.  Smith, 
the  course  of  our  ti-avellers  lay  southwards,  and  at  first  rather 
along  the  western  part  of  Palestine.  It  is  of  course  impossible 
for  us  to  give  even  an  outline  of  their  diary.  We  must  be  con¬ 
tent  to  note  a  few  of  the  more  prominent  and  interesting 
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points.  It  is  well  known  that — however  despised  Galilee 
and  the  Galileans  may  have  been  at  an  earlier  stage  of  Jewish 
history,  by  the  spiritual  aristocracy  of  Judiea,  who,  while 
acknowledging  their  superior  moral  rectitude,  atfected  to 
scorn  tlieir  ignorance  of  traditionalism — this  relation  was  reversed 
soon  afU'r  the  time  of  the  liord’s  appearance.  The  j)osition  of 
tile  nortliernmost  province  of  I'ahstine  must,  indeed,  always 
have  given  it  great  political  importance.  Here  chiefly  were 
the  iri  uptions  of  an  enemy  to  be  dreaded,  and  his  course  of 
eoiujuest  to  be  resisted.  Galilee  must  always  have  been 
tlie  bulwark  of  Jewish  independence.  The  hardy  and  nume¬ 
rous  race  wliieh  inhabit(*d  it  were  well  epialitied  to  sustain  their 
])art,  and  the  eontiguration  of  the  country  aflbrded  peculiar 
facilities  for  successful  defence.  Accordingly,  we  hold  that  the 
command  entrusted  to  Josephus  during  the  war  under  Titus, 
was  the  most  ini})ortant  of  all,  just  as  afterwards,  during  the 
liar  (k)ehab  rising,  the  nortluTii  line  of  forts — designed  to  guard 
tiu'  entrance  to  tlie  land — was  the  })osition  most  important  for 
the  Tews  to  hold,  or  for  the  Homans  to  gain.  Tlie  result  in  both 
eases  is  well  known.  We  believe  that  alter  tlu'sc'  positions  had 
Ikh'ii  stormed  by  the  enemy,  the  subjugation  of  the  land  could 
only  be  regarded  as  a  (piestion  of  time.  Not  only  in  a  ])olitical, 
but  in  a  religious  aspect  also,  Galilee  became  in  later  times  the 
“chosen  s})ot.’’  Thither  flocked  the  rabbins  and  their  pupils — 
there,  in  Usha,  Shafram  and  Tiberias,  the  patriarchs,  who  with 
a  spiritual  combined  a  temporal  sway,  held  their  court — there 
synagogues  .and  academies  multi])li(‘d — there  also  the  huge 
systc'in  of  traditionalism  was  fully  elaboi’attid — there  Jc'wish 
sages  and  saints  livc'd  and  taught,  and  there  the  last  Palestinian 
Sanhedrim  was  closed.  To  this  day,  Tiberias  and  Sated  are 
among  the  “holy  jdaces’’  of  the  Jews,  and,  like  the  tradition  of 
the  monks,  that  of  the  rabbins  transports  leg(‘ndary  accounts 
and  fletitious  burying-places,  such  as  those  of  llillel,  Shammai, 
iS:c.,  to  this  sacnnl  spot.  Accordingly,  at  every  stage  of  their 
})rogress.  Professor  Kobinson  and  his  eom})anit)n  came  upon 
the  remains  of  J(‘wish  grandeur.  Phxtensive  ruins  of  synagogiu's, 
easily  distinguishable  by  their  peculiar  architecture,  are  dis¬ 
covered  by  our  travellers  just  where  J'almudieal  accounts  lead 
us  to  look  for  the  remains  of  former  splendour.  Thus,  at  Keifr 
Pirim—a  place  celebrated  by  the  Jews  as  containing  the  tond)s 
of  Parak  and  of  tJbadiah — expulsive  ruins  of  what  must  have 
lieen  two  splendid  synagogues  are  track'd.  These  ruins  had 
formerly  been  pai  tl}^  described  and  sketched  by  the  dejiutation 
of  the  Ghureh  of  Scotland  in  18TP,  and  an  account  of  them  will 
!)('  found  in  their  “  Narrative”  (one  of  the -most  valuable  works 
on  l\destine),  under  date  July  11th.  Similar  ruins  are  again 
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found  at  Moiron— the  ^Mero  of  Joscplius,  fortiHed  by  that  leader 
aloiijj^  with  (jiiscala,  the  present  cl"»Iish-““at  Iihid,  at  loll  lliiiii, 
at  Kedt"'  ntlipr  smcuMit  Cialileun  towns.  In  an  oiit-ot- 
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vedt's,  and  in  other  ancient  (hdilean  towns.  ^  Iii  an  oii1 
way  Druse  villaore— Dukei’a— some  few  Jewish  families 
‘V(‘n  describt'd  as  the  only  re])res(‘ntatives  of  those  who  had 
_ivcd  in  the  same  place  since  before  the  Ciiristian  era.  Ihe 
.seclusion  of  the  s])ot  luid  apparently  protected  them  from  the 
vicissitudes  of  their  co-reli‘j;ioi lists  in  other  localities.  A  cry 
distinct  traces  are  also  discovered  by  our  travellers  both  of  tlio 
places  celebrated  durin^^  the  cam})aio-n  under  Josephus,  and 
duriiiu:  the  Dar  (Vn-hab  war.  Of  the  cities  in  Upper  Galilee 
fortiiied  by  the  former,  we  may  mention  Giscahi,  Se})h,  Jamnith, 
Ab'roth,  aiid  the  rock  of  Achabari.  All  these,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  Jamnith,  have  been  identified,  and  are  represented  by 
the  modern  el-Jish,  Safed,  Meirdn,  and  ’Akbarah.  Near  this, 
sweeps  from  tlie  S(‘a,  in  a  south-easterly  direction,  the  mountain 
ridf^e  above  Ivaineh — the  iiamah  of  Naphtali — from  which  one 
of  the  finest  views  in  Palestine  is  p^ot,  extending  from  the  Day 
of  Akka  to  Lake  Tiberias.  This  ridge  divided  U])pcr  from 
Lower  Galil(‘(‘.  With  tliis  a  Talmudical  passage  (Shev.  ix.  2) 
agrees  remarkably.  “  Upper  Galilee  commences  at  the  village 
of  Lhananjah”  (the  present  Kefr  Anan,  immediately  below 
liameh),  “where  sycamores  no  longer  grow;  south  of  this 
villag('  is  liower  Galilee,  where  sycamores  grow.”  In  Lower 
Galilee  we  recognize  the  Selomls  of  Joseidius  in  Khirbet  Sella- 
meh  ;  Araha  in  tlu'  present  ’Arraheh ;  Saijam  in  the  present 
Srikhum;  (iahoni  in  the  present  Kubarah ;  Chaholo  in  the 
pn  ‘sent  Kabrd  ;  Jotapoto  in  the  modem  Jelat;  lluma  in 
Jiiiinch ;  Sepphorh  in  St‘tfuri(‘h ;  Shnonias  and  (jlaljallta  in 
Seinmuni(‘h  and  Jepatha,  6cc.  The  readers  of  Josephus  must 
be  well  acipiaintt'd  with  all  these  localities.  Tiberias,  8e})phoris, 
and  Gabara  were  the  principal  cities  of  Galilee.  Sepphoris  was 
the  centre  of  the  Uoman  party;  the  horrors  of  the  capture  of 
Gabara  and  ot  flotapat  are  iresh  in  our  memory.  It  will 
readily  be  gatlu'red  how  much  light  the  identification  and 
(h‘seri})tion  of  tlu'se  places  must  throw  on  this  part  of  history. 
In  still  later  Jewish  history,  ('specially  in  the  l>ar  Gochab  war, 
three  forts  ot  (  abul,  Shichin,  and  Alagdala,  formed  the 


the 


northernmost  line  of  Jewish  defence  {c.  Dr.  Ldersheim’s  “His¬ 
tory  ot  the  tlewish  Nation,  ’  ]).  220,  c/  s(q.).  These  strong  places 
we  rec(*gnize  in  the  niodern  Kabul,  Sukhum  (the  of 

Josephus),  and  el-Ali'jdel.  Nor  can  there  be  much  difficulty  in 


hh'iitifying  the  battle-field  of  liimmon  (Kdersheim,  n.  s.  p.  222). 
Among  the  Liblical  localities  inarKcd  by  Professor  Kobiiison,  we 
may  call  special  attention  to  Khirbet  Kana,  which,  despite  De 


,  - ,  ...spite  De 

.Niulcy  s  objections,  we  hold  to  bo  the  “  Cana  of  Galilee,”  and 
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Dothan  (whicli  still  bears  that  name),  where  the  sons  of  Jacob 
sold  Joseph  to  the  Ishinaelites.  We  cannot,  howi'ver,  entirely 
admit  (dtln'r  Ihofessor  Kobinson’s  or  Mr.  Van  de  Velde’s  claim 
to  the  discovery  of  the  latter  place,  “  overlooked  by  all  modern 
travt'llei’s,”  ami  only  noted  by  “  li.  J^archi  in  the  fourteenth 
centuiy."  At  j).  133  of  his  work,  and  in  his  map,  Kabbi 
S(‘h\vai‘z  correctly  points  it  out.  Indeed,  we  may  tak('  this 
op])ort unity  of  expressing  reij^ret  that  the  learned  American 
siiould  not  have  dealt  more  full  justice  to  tlu'  labouis  of  the 
Jlabbi.  lie  had  known  his  book,  .but  lias  <^iven  it  no  place 
in  ])is  very  full  catalogue  of  writers  on  l^alestine.  Yet  what- 
(‘ver  tlie  demerits  of  tlie  work.  Rabbi  Schwarz  has  hhaititu'd  a 
V('ry  /(/jyr  number  of  jilaees  ;  some  of  them  the  same  which  were 
afterwards  ])oint(Ml  out  by  Robinson.  Occasionally,  as,  for 
example,  with  reference  to  3Iodin  (the  ])laee  I’enowned  as  the 
7’('sid('nee  of  the  ^laceabc'es)  and  Hether,  tlu'  Jerusalem  of  the 
Rai’  (  Vehab  war,  we  must  express  our  preleriaiee  for  the  vic'ws  of 
Jlablii  Selnvarz.  3  he  former  })lace  Robinson  finds  in  Latron, 
while  S<*hwarz  (p.  08)  sjieaks  of  it  as  a  mountain  named  ^lidian, 
and  still  covenvd  with  ruins.  J’o  this  both  the  name  and 
the  distance  mentioiu'd  by  the  Talmud  (Res.  xeiii.  0),  as  tifteen 
Mil,  or  one  and  a  half  hours  from  flerusahmi,  correspond  (v. 
Selnvarz,  //.  .s*.).  With  reference  to  Hether,  Rrofessor  Robin¬ 
son’s  su^o*('stion — and  he  only  mentions  it  as  a  (}). 

270) — tliat  Jictlud  and  Hether  may  be  identical,  will  not  stand 
a  monuMit’s  inspt'ction.  Jiabbinical  w  riters,  who  if  on  any  such 
question,  may  !k‘  trusted  on  this  wdth  w'hich  they  mifst  have 
bu'ii  so  intimat('ly  conversant,  describe  Hether  as  four  miles 
from  th(‘  sea.  W  ithout  doubt  it  must  be  the  jdace  of  that  name 
north  of  K(‘fV  Saba,  or  Antipatris.  In  the  face  of  such  evidence, 
tlu‘  va  statement  of  Eusebius — not  always  well  informed  on 
Jewish  matters — that  Indher  w’as  “not  veu’v  far  from  Jerusa¬ 
lem”  (II.  E.  iv.  ()),  can  be  of  comparatively  little  value. 
ln(h‘(‘(l,  th(‘  (h'tails  of  the  si(*<i^('  j^ivi'ii  by  Jewish  autliorities 
[comp.  Edersh(‘im,  ]).  221)  can  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  locality. 

If  Rrofessor  Robinson’s  description  of  Galileo  is  specially 
interesting’  and  instructive,  w'c  have  to  bear  similar  testimony 
about  his  account  of  ancient  Jerusalem.  We  would  advise  a 
carefid  study  of  that  section.  Read  along  with  Josephus  or 
an  intellig(‘nt  historian  such  as  Salvador  (“Gesch.  der  Riimer- 
luT.  in  Ral.,”vol.  ii.),  it  w  ill  enable  us  to  realize  the  progress  of 
that  ever  memorid)le  siege.  Aot  that  on  all  points — such  as 
the  extiMit  of  Antonia — we  are  (piite  satislied,  but  that  the 
(jcmrul  features  of  the  description  must  carry  conviction  to 
every  candid  impiirer.  The  arrangement  of  the  hills  may 
be  said  to  be  now^  almost  settled.  Indeed,  it  is  dillicult  to 
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conocivo  on  wliat  p^rounds  the  view  of  our  author,  which,  hj 
wav,  had  for  coiiturios  boeu  universally  entertainod,  was  called 
in  question.  The  same  approbation,  although  in  ^  a  niore 
moditicnl  way,  must  ho  accorded  to  his  plan  of  the  foititications 
of  ancient  »Jcriisaleni.  It  is  difheult  to  know  in  what  manner 
to  treat  Mr.  Wortalx^t’s  remarks  on  this  subject,  wdiethcr  as  to 
their  import  or  thc'ir  tone.  e  wnsh  he  could  bo  brought  to^ 
uTuh'rstand  the  w  holesome  w'arning,  Nc  suior  vltra  crepvhun  01 
the  various  travellers  w’hose  books  arc  undc'r  review,  ^Ir.  or- 
tabet  w’^as,  how’cver,  the  only  one  to  visit  the  famous  mosque 
which  now’  occuj)i(‘s  the  site  of  the  Temple ;  but,  from  the 
p(‘culiar  cireumstanc’cs  of  the  visit,  ho  is  unable  to  give  more 
than  a  v('ry  general  description  of  it.  lleforc  leaving  Jerusalem, 
w’e  may  as  well  remark  that  Professor  Kobinson  holds  that  the 
mounds  of  ashes  outside  the  Damascus  giite,  w’hich  have  lately 
b(vn  described  as  connected  w  ith  the  sacrifices  of  the  Jemple, 
ar(‘  merely  accumulations  of  rc'fuse  from  soap-w’orks.  A\  c  cannot 
say  that  the  Professor  has  quite  convinced  us  on  this  point. 

1'he  third  important  section  of  Professor  Ilobinson’s  investi¬ 
gations  is  that  w  hich  treats  of  the  valley  of  the  Jordan.  The 
po]>ular  i(h'a  w  hich  makes  the  whole  (ihdr  (or  Jordan  valley)  a 
desert,  is  fallacious.  This  dc'seription  can  only  apply  to  its 
soutlu'rn  ])ortion,  extending  to  about  Kuril  Siirtabeh.  ISorth 
of  this  s]K)t,  and  up  to  the  Lake  of  Tiberias,  w’e  have  “  luxuriant 
fertility,”  and  “  an  abundance  of  watc'r.”  The  tw’o  main  pur¬ 
pose's  of  Professor  Robinson  in  this  part  of  his  excursion,  w  ere 
to  investigate  tlie  Salim  and  Aenon,  w’here  John  baptized,  and 
the  site  of  IV'lla.  In  the  latter  he  succeeded,  the  former  he 
misse<l.  Wo  are  the  more  sorry  that  the  situation  of  Salim  was 
not  ascertained,  as  the  Professor  speaks  of  a  SaVuHy  with  the 
river  Fitruty  at  an  hour’s  distance,  and  w’atercourses  at  hand. 


the  Cuahife  spring,  an  adjective  w’hich,  as  every  Talmudical 
student  knows,  commonly  applies  to  foreign  religions,  and  per¬ 
haps,  esp('(*ially  to  the  Christian.  It  were  curious,  if  it  could 
be  ascertained,  that  the  springs  by  Salim  w’here  John  baptized, 
had  afterwards  Ix'en  stigmatizt'd  by  the  Rabbinists  as  those  ‘‘  of 
idolatry,  or,  rather  of  “  Anti-Judaic  heresy.”  The  subject,  at 
any  rate,  deserves  investigation.  Probiddy  one  of  the  most 
interesting  ])arts  of  the  volume  before  us,  is  our  traveller’s 
descri|)tion  of  Pella,  the  modern  Fahil.  The  special  interest  of 
that  city,  as  our  readers  know’,  attaches  to  the  fact  that  thither 
the  Christian  Israelites  retired  from  the  doomed  city,  previous 
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to  its  captnro  by  Titus,  aud  that  there,  prol)ably  the  full  separa¬ 
tion  bet  ^yeeTl  the  ehiireh  and  the  synapfop^ue  was  coTn})leted. 
hahil  had  been  visited  by  Trby  and  Mjinp^les  in  1818,  but  the 
honour  of  idcuitifyinp:  it  must  lie  between  Drs.  Itobinson  and 
Kiepert ;  as  that  of  havinp:  explored  it  belonpfs  no  doubt  to  the 
former  of  these  savants.  To  examine  it  and  Jabesh-t  nlead,  the 
l>resent  Judeita,  our  travellers  forded  the  Jordan  a  little  above 
the  aneient  Sueeoth  (the  modern  Sakai).  Unfortunately,  the 
ip^noranee  of  their  Arab  guides  made  tluun  miss  Jabc'sh,  eVen  as 
tlu'ir  imj)atience  had  almost  deprived  them  of  an  inspc'ction  of 
IVIla.  ibit  here  happily  the  determination  of  the  explorers 
prevailed.  They  found  extensive  ruins;  among  others,  the 
remains  of  what  they  judge  to  have  becai  a  church  and  a  temple. 
A  rude  Greek  inscription  “Thomas”  seemed  to  be  “a  later 
scrawl.” 

1 1  ('crossing  Jordan,  near  lleth-Shean,  or  Sevthopolis,  (uir 
trav('lh‘rs  pursiu'd  their  course  to  Lake  Tib('i*ias.  \Vithout  ('nt('r- 
ing  into  a  discussion  of  the  (pmstions  involvt'd,  we  may  lu're 
ex])fessour  ac(piiescence  in  I'rofessor  llobinsons  views  co‘nc('rn- 
ing  th(‘  sit(\s  of  Gapernaum,  Chorazin,  and  llethsaida,  and  that, 
notwitlistanding  "Mr.  AVortabet’s  obj('ctions.  Farther  than  that, 
to  the  sources  of  Jordan,  to  Damascus,  to  Daalbec,  and  ovc'r  the 
Tangc's  of  L('banon,  W('  may  not  follow  our  h'arned  guich's,  though 
tlu'ir  diary  during  that  part  of  tlu'ir  jounu'y  also,  isw('ll  di'seiw- 
ing  of  tlm  most  careful  study.  So'mucironly  shall  we  say  in 
laying  aside  this  volume,  that  if  every  reader  who  wishes  to 
hav('  a  vivid  picture  of  I'alestine,  and  the  chief  events  of  which 
It  was  the  scene,  must  possc'ss  himself  of  :^rr.  Stanhys  book,  no 
]>erson  should  attempt  an  expedition  to  the  Holy  Land  without 
made  carc'ful  study  and  making  (’onstiint  refc'rence  to 
1  lofcssor  liobinsons  volumes.  It  is  the  standard  work  on  the 

subject,  and  as  such,  must  find  its  T)lac('  in  every  proiK'idy  fur¬ 
nished  library.  ^  i  i  J 

1  rom  yhat  we  have  already  said  of  Ifabbi  Sehwarz^s’ work, 
the  reader  will  have  no  difficulty  in  forming  an  opinion  of  its 
chara('t('r  and  merits.  Tt  givc's  not  only  an  account  of  the  land, 
but  also  attemj)ts  to  identify  the  various  localities  mcntioiu'd  in 
the  llible,  and  in  later  Jewish  writings,  and  to  describe  the 
pfn/sical  features  of  Palestine,  its  history,  and  the  present  state 
(>f  its  Jewish  inhabitants.  The  many  inaccuracies  which  dis¬ 
figure  it,  and  which  have  necessitated  corrections  by  the  savant 
to  whom  the  revision  of  the  pri'ss  s('ems  to  have  b(*('n  ('iitrustc'd, 
and  to  whi(*h,  curiously  enough,  Rabbi  Schwarz  replies  some¬ 
what  acrimoniously  in  an  appendix ;  the  contracted  Jewish 
stand-point  of  the  author  which  necessitates  a  rigid  adherence 
to  what  often  are  manifestly  Rabbinical  fables,  and  the  arrogance 
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ol’  its  tone  and  strictures  on  otlier  writers,  render  it  imwortliy  the 
honour  ot*  translation ;  still,  the  investigations  are  so  minute, 
the  Itahhinical  learning  ot  the  author  is  so  accurate,  and  the 
int’oniiation  which  so  lengthened  a  residence  enables  him  to 
eommunieate  so  important,  that  his  work  should  be  consulted 
t‘verv  scholar  and  subsecpieiit  writer  on  Palestine. 

Mr.  Wortahet’s  volumes,  apart  from  the  occasional  flippancy 
(we  had  almost  called  it  by  a  worse  name)  of  its  tone,  com- 
nmnicati'  much  that  is  interesting  on  the  manners,  the  social 
condition,  and  the  state  of  Syria.  Had  the  author  dispensed 
with  digrt'ssions  and  with  discussions  on  subjects  which^  we 
think  he  is  not  very  competent  to  handle;  had  he  conljned 
himself  to  an  account  of  his  own  country  and  people;  in  a 
word,  had  he  com[)ressed  his  two  volumes  into  o//c,  he  might 
liavi*  prodnc(‘d,  not  only  an  instructive,  but  a  fascinating  book. 
As  it  is,  most  riadei’s  will,  with  us,  enjoy  some  parts  ot  his 
work,  skip  others,  and  he  disappointed  or  displeased  with  some. 

t  tf  the  volumes  of  .Messrs.  Ititchie  and  Aveling,  we  have  only 
to  say,  that  tiny  are  lair  specimens  of  the  accounts  of  ordinary 
travidlers.  V  iilruut  lantum  quantum.  The  reader  will  not  look 
tor  (liscoverlis,  for  profound  observation,  or  new  information  in 
tlnnn.  P(‘rha[)s  it  would  be  unkind  to  enter  on  a  detailed 
criticism.  On  such  a  subject  every  person  may  almost  be 
allow(‘d  to  give  his  own  impressions.  It  may  be  added  that  their 
aceounts  will  alford  agrecahle  and  useful  hours  of  reading  ti» 
tiiosi*  who  only  wish  for  a  general  idea  of  the  results  of  a  visit 
to  the  Holy  Land  upon  the  minds  of  devout  and  intelligent 
clergymen.  IVihaps  we  could  have  wisheil  that  ^fr.  JUtcliie’s 
hook  had  l>(H‘n  less  in  the  religiously-declamatorv — the  inter- 
jei*tion  strain,  and  Mr.  Aveling’s  less  in  the  elementary  style. 
'I'he  vlmnicter  and  /traprieft/  of  their  remarks  we  leave,  in  each 
case,  to  (he  reader  of  their  respective  volumes.  Xolhing  more 
than  a  mention  of  llabbi  Petachia’s  tractate  is  requisite.  It  is 
ot  the  ordinary  characti'r  of  these  compositions,  hut  conveys,  if 
not  always  trust  worthy,  ct  least  curious  and  interesting  informa¬ 
tion.  1  he  translation  is  accurate  and  elegant,  and  reflects  con¬ 
siderable  credit  on  Hr.  Henisch  ;  the  notes  by  Mr.  Ainsworth  are 
good  and  useful. 

Now  that  the  read^u*  has  lollowc‘d  us  so  long  and  so  patiently 
in  our  survty  ot  the  Land  of  Promise,  and  in  our  references  to 
tin*  events  which  it  witnessed,  we  would  fain  have  a  parting 
word,  could  we  only  ho])e  to  communicate  our  feelings  in  the 
few  lines  which  are  still  left  us.  All  history,  especially  all 
religious  and^  1  alestinian  history,  centres  in,  and  points  to 
(Tikist.  He  is  the  sun  of  that  land,  and  of  its  history,  even  as 
He  is  the  sun  of  all  history,  ol  the  church,  and  of  the  world. 
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All  those  localities  arc  hallowed  hy  their  reference  to  Him,  and 
to  the  s'Tcat  facts  of  which  He  is  the  centre.  Yet,  in  studying 
the  history  of  tlie  land,  ov  in  rising;  from  a  perusal  of  the 
descriptions  of  the  most  sacred  spots,  how  true,  and  how  aj)t  do 
we  fi'el  the  sent('nci's  with  which  Mr.  Stanley  closes  his  account 
of  Jiidioa  and  derusalem:  — 

“These  localitit's  liave,  indeed,  no  real  connexion  witli  Him.  It  is 
tnu‘  that  they  brin^^  the  scene  vividly  before  us;  tliat  in  many 
instanei's  tluw  illustrate  Ills  words  and  works  iu  detail.  But  the 
more  we  ^aze  at  them,  the  more  do  we  feel  that  this  interest  and 
instruction  are  seeundary,  not  primary;  their  value  is  imai^inativo 
and  historical,  not  ndij^ious.  The  (h'solation  aiul  (h'jijradation  which 
have  so  often  left  on  those  wlio  visit  derusalem,  the  impression  of  an 
accurs('d  city,  ri'ad  in  this  smise  a  true  lesson:  ‘ile  is  not  here:  lie 
is  ris(‘ii.’  ” — r.  lJ)d. 


Art.  II.— THH  AEriTdlATKL  (iUESTlO.X. 


1.  XrufrJialrl  am/  f/ie  Trcatira  and  Convcn/ions  of 

dnvanf  I(S  Trai/ra  vt  Convcnlions  dc  liSlo).  (leneva:  iSotJ. 

‘J.  Jlistorij  of  the  llidvcfic  Coitjrderaei/.  By  Johannes  von  M idler  ; 
continiK'd  by  (llutz-Blotzheim  and  llottijij^er.  Jicipsic:  ISOO — S; 
Zurich:  1811),  and  islo — l!i). 

f].  The  Prolocolii  of  the  J  iejina  Cont/ress  of  IS]  |.  and  1S15.  (Jlden 
</eft  IJ’icner  i'oni/rcsae.s).  By  J.  L.  Kiiiber.  Erlangen: 
1 S 1 5 — 1 1). 

‘\.  The  JS^eic  Federal  Conf^tilulion  (f  Sa'ilzcrland.  Jhiblished  ISIS, 
o.  The  Lo/fdon  J^ro/orol  eoneerniih/  dVraJidta/elj  of  Matj  217//,  1852. 

0.  Six  Oriifinal  indlrra  of  Frederie/c- ^Fil/iani  J.  oj'  FriiHsia.  Ke- 
published  at  Berne:  1850. 

DusurrE  the  chocks  oilcred  hy  tcm[)orary  reaction,  tlie  epoch 
wc  live  in  is  one  of  p()[)ular  i)ro‘^'rcss  and  popular  cnuincipation. 
The  times  are  changed  since  nations  were  “  horn  with  saddles  on 
their  l)acks,'’  and  [irinccs  “  with  spurs  to  ride  them.”  Tlie  times 
have  long  since  departed  when  kings  coukl  gravely  assert,-  witli- 
oiit  fear  of  ritiicule,  that  the  people  were  their  personal  property, 
and  that  the  lives  and  substance  of  thousands  of  their  fellow- 
heings  were  destined  for  the  solo  use  and  benclit  of  a  despotic 
royalty.  The  ideas  of  national  dignity  [)revailing  in  modern 
society  liavc  hap[)ily  attained  a  somcwdiat  higher  standard. 
Hrinces,  iiow-a-days,  find  a  diflicnlty  in  maintaining  the  rare  old 
doctrine  that  their  best  claim  to  dominion  is  the  musty  anti(iuity 
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of  tlicir  pc(ll|ircc.  A  luition,  in  these  our  djiys,  has  foitiinately 
hecoine  a  beinjj^  of  some  import  and  some  self-esteem  $  it  no 
lonjjer  slavishly  acknowledixes  the  pretensions  of  any  absolute 
ruler  who,  in  virtue  of  some  suceessful  usurpation  of  his  ancestors, 
claims  for  his  dvnasty  the  jirivilegc  of  holding  in  thraldom,  to 
the  end  of  time,  a  civilized  community.  In  fact,  an  enlightened 
people  of  this  our  epoch,  consider  themselves  the  best  judges  of 
their  own  wants.  They  assert  the  right  of  providing  constitu¬ 
tions  for  themselves.  They  claim  a  voice  in  making  those  laws 
thev  are  called  nj)on  to  obey,  ^fhey  maintain  the  prerogative 
of  organizing  themselves  after  their  own  ideas, — of  establishing 
the  commonwealth  in  this  or  that  sense,  according  to  the  poli¬ 
tical,  moral,  and  social  conditions  in  which  they  arc  jdaced. 

The  intellectual  progress  of  our  age  has  raised  this  theory 
bevond  disjuite,  except  by  the  very  ultras  of  dynastic  reaction. 
And,  if  we  dip  into  the  records  of  the  past,  we  see  that  even  in 
former  ages  this  principle  of  self-constitution,  although  not 
jmblicly  ai^knowlcdged,  has  generally  been  acted  upon  by  the 
nations  of  the  world.  The  chronicles  of  this  country  afford  the 
most  ample  proof  of  the  fact.  England,  from  the  earliest  times 
of  her  history,  has  repeatedly  taken  the  liberty  of  changing  her 
constitutional  system.  In  the  seventeenth  century,  her  people 
did  not  even  shrink  from  deposing  a  dynasty,  and  erecting,  in 
its  stead,  a  eonimonwcalth  on  a  republican  basis.  Afterwards, 
it  is  true,  this  country  again  reverted  to  the  purely  monarchic 
form — only,  however,  to  dismiss  it,  in  its  turn,  for  some  new 


])rin(‘iplc  which  was  established  by  another  constitutional  change, 
'rims  the  people  of  England  have  always  maintained  the  poli¬ 
tical  maxim,  that  the  special  dynasty  and  given  constitution  of 
the  country  are  not  institutions  to  be  necessarily  ju’eserved  for 
ever  in  the  same  form,  but,  on  the  contrarv,  that  it  is  desirable 


and  imperative,  at  times,  to  entirely  alter  these  forms  of  govern¬ 
ment  in  order  to  adapt  them  to  tiie  spirit  and  the  wants  of  the 


ith  these  historical  precedents,  which  we  might  further 
enlarge  upon  by  pointing  to  the  ITiited  States,  aifd  with  the 
enlighteni'd  political  ideas  that  .are  accepted  by  the  modern 
world,  it  will  not  be  difficult  for  any  truth-scekiiifT'*  man  to 
arrive  at  a  just  verdict  in  the  cause  j)ending,  at  this  moment, 
between  tlie  free  Helvetic  Confederation  and  the  despotic  pre- 
ten^ions  of  the  House  oi  llohenzollcrn.  However,  as  the 
advocates  of  the  Ih'ussian  Court  daily  endeavour  to  mislead 
public  opinion,  the  Ecderal  authorities  of  Switzerland  have 
tlu!n>eKe>  published  a  short  I'cs^nnc  which  must  sufficiently 
render  appaient  the  hollowness  of  the  Prussiati  pretensions  to 
exercise  sovereignty  over  Acufchafcl.  It  mav  be  as  well  to 
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state  licro,  that  the  Swiss  governnient.  In  their  ineinoranduni, 
have  not  even  taken  full  advantage  of*  tlie  arguments  that  might 
be  advanced  in  favour  of  the  new  constitution  of  the  Canton. 
Eidisting  liistory  as  their  guide,  and  founding  their  case  on 
dii)lomatic  documents,  tliey  might,  indeed,  liave  produced  evi¬ 
dence — first,  tliat  Neufchatel,  though  placed  at  diHerent  times 
under  various  suzerainties,  was,  from  early  ages — in  fact,  from 
the  sixteenth  century — a  member  of  the  Swiss  Confederation. 
Secondly,  that  in  1707,  when  the  last  reigning  faiiiily  had  died 
out,  ami  the  country  intended  constituting  itself  as  a  republic, 
a  new  feudal  tenure  was  established  for  the  House  of  llohen- 
zollern,  by  the  most  shameless  bribery  and  a  slavish  expenditure 
of  its  gold  among  those  families  at  Neufchatel  who  were  able  at 
the  time  to  influence  the  destinies  of  the  state.  Thirdly,  that 
this  new  suzerainty,  even  supposing  its  toundation  to  be  recog¬ 
nized  as  valid,  has  been  lost  de  jnre,  in  18()(;,  by  a  gross  act  of 
constitutional  j)erjury  committed  by  the  ih’ussiaii  King. 
Fourthly,  that  in  1H14  Neufchatel  was  brought  back  under 
Frussian  dominion,  not  through  the  desire  of  the  people,  but 
through  an  aristocratic  plot.  Fifthly,  that  this  rc-estabilshmcnt  of 
Ih'usslan  suzerainty  was  moreover  viewed,  in  1814,  with  con¬ 
siderable  jealousy  by  the  different  great  powers  of  Europe. 
Sixthly,  that  those  international  treaties  which  are  binding  tor 
the  Swiss  Confederation,  contain  not  a  syllable  of  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  the  pretended  rights  of  the  House  of  Hohenzollern. 
Seventhly,  that  Prussia,  as  late  as  1833,  herself  explicitly 
recognized  the  unstable  and  undefined  foundation  of  her  claims. 
Eighthly,  that  since  1707,  the  Neufchatel  j>atriots  have 
endeavoured  no  less  than  five  times  to  obtain  a  constitution 


harmonizing  with  the  general  law  of  Switzerland.  Ninthly, 
that  the  republican  constitution  which  was  finally  established, 
in  1848,  without  the  sacrifice  of*  a  droj)  of  blood,  received  the 
sanction  of  the  peo[)lc  of  Neufchatel,  the  unanimous  approval  of 
all  the  Swiss  Cantons,  and  the  Implied  acknowledgment — with 
the  sole  exce})tIon  of  Prussia — of  all  the  great  European  powers ; 
and  tenthly,  that  any  foreign  intervention  for  the  sake  of 
re-enforcing  the  ju’etenslons  of  the  King  of  Prussia  can  neither 
be  founded  on  the  basis  of  the  treaties  of  1815,  nor  defended 


on  the  i)lea  of  sound  and  honest  policy. 

The  first  of  these  ten  propositions  carries  us  back  to  the 
medimval  history  of  Neufchatel.  In  turning  over  its  pages,  we 
meet  at  once  a  circiunstance  that  cannot  escape  our  attention : 
it  is  the  striking  fact,  that,  from  the  earliest  times,  the  country 
has  been  connected  by  intimate  ties  with  the  Helvetic  Con- 
f*cderation.  So  far  back  as  the  fifteenth  century,  Neufchatel 
a{)pears~as  allied  to  Berne,  Soleurc,  and  other  Swiss  Cantons. 
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A  little  later,  in  1512,  wc  find  her  a  ineinber  of  the  Swiss 
Leamies;  and  this  connexion  with  the  rei)ul)lican  confedcraey 
of  Switzerland  has  continued,  under  sonic  shape  or  other,  ahnost 
witiiout  interruption,  up  to  the  iwesent  day.  Judging  frmii 
these  historical  evidences,  it  may  safely  he  sai<l,  that  a  “  Swiss 
heart”  has  always  animated  the  people  of  Xeufehatel. 

Meanwhile  the  internal  organization  of  the  country  has  nndcr- 
irone  repeated  changes.  From  the  eleventh  to  the  sixteenth 
eenturv  we  find  Xeufehatel,  first  under  tlie  domination  of  a 
family  of  counts,  who  took  their  title  from  the  name  of  the 
town,  and  afterwards  under  that  of  the  Counts  of  hriburg  and 
Ikuhni-llochherg,  eipially  acting  as  suzerains.  During  tlie  same 
ej>och.  in  consefpience  of  different  feudal  transactions,  which  it 
would  he  too  long  ami  tedious  to  explain  here,  tlie  tenure  of 
Xeufehatel  passed,  f‘or  a  time,  into  the  hands  of  tlie  French 
seii^nenrs  of  (dialons,  a  family  claiming  descent  from  the  hlood- 
roval  (»f  Hourgogne.  In  the  sixteenth  century,  Xeufehatel  for 
a  certain  period  was  handed  over  to  the  Swiss  Cantons,  and 
]>laced  under  the  haillage  of  the  patricians  of  llcriie — a  jirocecd- 
ing  which  met  with  no  protest  from  the  seigneurs  of  Chalons. 
In  1528,  at  the  reipaest  (»f  the  King  of  France,  Switzerland 
allowed  .leanne,  widow  of  Ijouis  d'Orleans,  to  re-cstahlish  a 
suzerainty  over  the  country;  hut,  at  the  same  time,  more  inti¬ 
mate  relations  were  entered  into  between  Xeufehatel  and  the 
Helvetic  Ijcague.  In  15(M,  at  the  IVeatv  of  Vervins,  Xeuf- 
chatel  was  declared  “a  free  and  sovereign  state;”  and  the 
national  independence  of  the  country,  and  its  intimate  alliance 
with  the  Swiss  Bund,  was  henceforth  freiiuentlv  acknowlcdired  in 
public  acts.  Fhe  former  suzerainty  of  the  Clifdons,  in  any  case, 
was  considered  as  definitively  abolished,  null,  and  void. 

Towards  the  eighteenth  century,  the  House  of  Orleans- 
Longueville,  which  had  enjoyed  for  some  time  the  lordship  of 
N(‘.ufehatel,  became  extinct  by  the  death  of  Princess  ^Marv  of 
Xemours.  Whereupon  a  host  of  pretenders,  not  less  than 
fourteen  in  number,  and  consisting  of  princes,  marf|uises,  barons, 
and  otlu*r  titled  individuals,  started  up  at  once  and  laid  claim 
to  the  inheritance.  Amongst  the  pretenders  were  to  be  found 
the  (\)unt  de  Montbeliard,  ^ladame  la  Marcpiise  de  jNIailly, 
the  King  of  Prussia,  the  Count  of  Xassau,  the  INIarquis 
d* Allegro,  and  .Madame  dulianc  Catheimie  Damont,  dame  de 
Sergis.  These  six  pretemled  to  derive  their  claims  from  the 
House  of  Chalons;  though,  as  we  have  just  remarked,  that 
family  itself  had  long  before  waived  its  pretensions  on  Xciif- 
chatel.  Besides,  there  were  eight  further  claimants  in  the 
persons  ot  the  Duchess  of  Lesdiguieres,  the  Count  de 
Matignon,  the  Prince  Carignan,  tlie  Prince  Conti,  Madame 
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do  Xoiirohatol,  widow  of  the  Clicvallcr  do  Soissons,  the 
nravo  of  Hadoii-Durlacli,  tlie  Prince  of  Furstonberg,  and  the 
Baron  do  ^fontioie.  Those  founded  their  ehiiins  on  an  assuined 
rolati(Uiship  witli  the  House  of  Orleans-Longueville.  Tliis  wliole 
loi^ion  of  protondors  was  olainorous  in  asserting  their  respective 
rights  for  governing — or  rather  misgoverning — unlbrtunate 
Xeufchatel.  Ltistly  came  the  Swiss  Canton  of  Uri,  which,  at 
the  cession  of  the  country  to  dcanne  d’Orloans,  had  protested 
against  tliat  procedure,  and  now  also  entered  a  claim  of  sove¬ 
reignty  over  the  disputed  province.  1'his  took  place  in  1707. 

It  was  in  the  natural  order  of  things  that  the  conflict  of  so 
many  feudal  parties  (Micouraged  the  patriotic  and  free-minded 
]iart  of  the  jieople  to  attempt  throwing  off  altogether  dynastic 
rule,  and  organizing  themselves  as  a  free  commonwealth  similar 
to  the  other  Swiss  (hmtous.  A  Kepublican  party  conse([uently 
s])ruug  u])  at  Neufchatel.  Its  programme,  it  is  true,  appears  to 
have  l)een  of  a  rather  aristocratic  and  oligarchic  aspect.  Such, 
however,  as  it  was,  it  corresponded  with  the  character  of  the 
times;  and,  in  any  case,  it  worked  for  the  good  cause  of  establish¬ 
ing  an  independent  cant(*n.  The  project  was,  to  constitute  the 
(‘ountry  after  tlic  manner  of  Berne  or  Friburg,  and  to  create  it 
a  “fourteenth  rej)ublican  member”  of  the  Helvetic  League. 
\o  doubt  this  ])roject  would  have  been  crowned  with  success 
liad  it  not  been  for  the  jealousy  fostered  bet  ween  the  “  com¬ 
munes'’ and  the  “bourgeoisies”  of  Nculchatel ;  and,  before  all, 
had  not  the  King  of  Ihaissia  unscrupulously  employed  every 
iiK'ans  of  corru[)tion  for  winning  over  the  influential  fluuilics  of 
the  country. 

Unfortunately  the  golden  arguments  made  use  of  so  lavishly 
by  the  House  of  Hohenzollern  proved  but  too  persuasive.  3’he 
rouleaus  of  louis-d’ors  that  found  their  way  into  th(‘  itching  jmlms 
of  thepetty  nobles,  convert(‘d  many  a,  wavering  conscience,  'rims 
it  came  to  ]>ass,  that  when  the  day  for  deciding  the  future 
constitution  of  Neufchatel  arrived,  the  twelve  representatives  of 
the  nobilitv,  the  magistrature,  and  the  bourgeoisie  were  found 
zealous  for  the  King  of  Prussia.  'flie  [)CO]>le,  proj)crly  so 
speaking,  had  not  even  been  allowed  to  make  their  voice  heard. 
We  may  safely  conclude,  that  if  the  country  had  been  ])ollcd, 
the  suzerainty  of  the  House  of‘  Hohenzollern  would  even  then,  in 
1  7(t7,  have  been  rejected.  At  least,  we  see  from  some  curious  old 
records,  that  the  ])opulation  of  the  valley  of  'Fravers  exju’cssed 
loudly  its  indignation  at  this  dvmistic  traffic,  and  that  the 
deputies  of  the  bourgeoisie  of  Landeron  appeared  at  Neufchatel 
on  the  very  day  of  the  so-called  “election,”  to  protest  against 
bartering  over  the  country  to  the  Prussian  despot.  The  High- 
Advocate  to  the  Parliament  himself  ha<l  maintained  in  his 
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plojidinj^s  that,  of  nil  the  pretenders,  he  of  Prussia  had  certainly 

the  least  title.  .  i  i  •  n  i  . 

As  it  was,  however,  the  twelve  representatives  had  it  alJ  their 

own  way ;  and  they,  bought  by  Prussian  gold,  handed  over 
Neufehatel  to  the  tender  mercies  of  Frederick  I.  The  very 
selling  jirice  of  the  conscience  of  some  of  these  men  is  known 
almost  to  a  ducat.  The  means  of  corruption  employed  by  the 
then  Prussian  minister,  M.  de  jMetternich,  were  in  fact  oi  the 
most  open  and  shameless  kind,  and,  in  some  instances,  gave  rise 
to  rather  ridiculous  quid  pro  quos.  Thus  M.  de  Metternich, 
for  instance,  once  sent  to  one  of  the  petty  seigneurs  of  Neufeha- 
tel,  whose  vote  was  necessary,  tlie  somewhat  undignified  bribe 
of  a  pair  of  geese  I  True  to  his  instinct,  the  magnanimous  noble 
ordered  one  of  them  to  be  sold  to  realize  a  profit.  Scarcely, 
however,  had  the  bird  passed  into  other  hands  when  it  was 
discovereil  that  the  one  left  at  home  contained  the  savoury 
stuffing  of  a  rouleau  of  a  hundred  louis-d’orsl  Great  was  the 
chagrin  of  the  worthy  senator  at  the  loss  of  the  other  precious 
bird,  and  in  hot  haste  he  dis[)titched  his  messenger  to  re[)urehase 
the  goose  with  the  golden  eggs.  In  the  meanwhile  it  had  been 
sold  and  resold ;  and  the  bribe  it  carried  in  its  breast  for  the 
betrayal  of  the  country  became  the  perquisite  of,  let  us  hope, 
an  honester  man  than  the  traitor  it  was  intended  for.  We  only 
give  this  graj)hic  anecdote  in  order  to  exhibit  a  specimen  of  the 
means  enqiloyed  by  the  Court  of  Berlin.  On  this  “legitimate 
basis" — on  geese  stuffed  with  h)uis*d’ors — rests  the  right  of  the 
llmise  of  llohenzollern  to  the  sovereignty  over  Ncufchatel. 

We  have  seen  soniewliere  a  calculation  that  the  sum  of  money 
employed  in  corru|)tion  surpassed  even  the  value  of  the  whole 
country  of  Xeufchatel  and  A  alangin.  This  will  sufficiently 
explain  the  docile  submission  of  the  leading  families  there  to 
Prussian  dominion.  The  Xeufchatel  aristocracy  had,  besides, 
another  solid  reason  for  desiring  as  suzerain  a  prince  residing  in 
a  CiUintry  far  away  from  the  frontiers  of  Switzerland.  The 
distance  between  XTmfehatel  and  Berlin  rendered  the  feudal 
juivileges  t»f  the  ari^tocracy  more  important  and  lucrative,  as  it 
dill  away  with  any  apprehension  of  the  people  bringing  their 
complaints  against  exaction  before  such  a  distant  tribunafas  the 
far-off  capital  of  1  russia.  itii  a  suzerain  some  hundred  miles 
off,  the  petty  noble  considered  himself  the  absolute  lord  of  the 
miserable  clodhopper,— of  the  pens  tad/able  ef  corvtahle  a  mercL 
1  he  rcMilt  of  course  was,  that  feudalism  flourished  in  its  rankest 
luxurituu  e  at  Xeufchatel,  ev’cn  long  after  it  had  been  deemed 
ad\i>able  b}  the  kings  of  1  russia  to  rellev’e,  in  their  own  proper 
dominions,  at  least  some  of  the  mediaival  burdens  from  the 
shoulders  of  their  subjects. 
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Tn  onlcr  to  reiulcr  even  more  apparent  the  fact  of  wliolesale 
bribery  emnloyed  by  the  Court  of  Berlin,  we  will  refer  here  to 
the ‘‘ Six  Ivoyal  Letters”  whieh  have  recently  been  exhumed 
from  the  Swiss  archives.  It  is  F rederick-A^  illiam  I.,  father  of 
Frederick  11.,  writing  to  his  minister  Do  liubieres,  and  directing 
him  to  use  everv  eifort  for  securing  a  certai'i  document  in  which 
the  particulars  of  the  barter  of  1707  are  fully  and  authentically 
described.  The  Letters  are  highly  interesting  and  historically 
most  important,  giving  a  deep  insight,  as  they  do,  into  the  unfair 
character  of  the  Prussian  transaction.  AVe  will,  however,  [)ass 
over  the  Iloyal  Letters  themselves,  and  only  transeribe  an 
authentic  report  annexed  to  them,  and  which  is  to  the  following 
effect : — 


“  Count  Arettcrnieh,  having  been  obliged,  during  his  Neufchatel 
negotiation,  to  come  to  an  understanding  witli  the  judges,  ,scvrral  of 
whom  sold  fhemsrlves  to  the.  highest  hUidcr,  wislied,  when  he  had 
obtained  the  investiture,  and  it  became  necessary  to  make  his  report 
to  the  Court,  that  AIM.  de  Stanian,  de  St.  Saphorin,  Kunckel,  <^c., 
to  whom  he  had  eommimicated  everything  during  tl»e  progress  of  the 
m'gotiation,  should  sign  the  said  re[)ort. 

“  Two  duplicate's  were  made,  one  in  cipher,  whieh  was  sent  to  the 
Court  by  post,  and  the  other  written  in  the  usual  way,  whieh  Count 
Aletternich  kept  among  his  other  papers,  both  these  duplicates  were 
signed  by  the  three  gentlemen  above-named;  and  if  that  which  was 
sent  to  the  Court  still  exists,  it  will  be  found  to  contain  particulars 
of  all  those  to  whom  it  was  necessary  to  make  promises  before  the 
judgment  was  given  ;  of  the  motives  which  led  Count  Alctternich  to 
promise  the  special  roward  marked  for  each  one;  and  how  the  highest 
of  the  judges  gave  their  decision  in  favour  of  the  King  of  Prussia, 
less  in  conseejuence  of  his  good  right  than  from  the  bribes  they 
received. 

“  The  document  retained  by  Count  Afetternich  was  afterwards 
stolen  from  him  ;  and  the  person  who  took  it  was  actually  on  his  way 
to  1  "ranee,  probably  designing  to  sell  it  to  some  of  the  French  pre¬ 
tenders,  from  whom  he  might  think  he  would  get  a  handsome  sum, 
as  the  document  would  radically  upset  the  sentence  (jiven  in  favour  of 
the  hiny  of  Prussia^  beiny  an  authentic  proof  ayainst  the  judyes, — 
made.,  as  it  was,  in  the  name  of  Count  Melternich,  and  confirmed  by  the 
three  ministers  who  siyned  it. 

“  Fortunately,  a  certain  AT.  Tillier,  of  Horne,  the  then  Ikiilitf  of 
Aubonne,  and  now  Hailitf  of  Kbnitz,  happening  to  be  at  A^enfchatel, 
and  having  gone  to  the  house  of  the  person  who  had  taken  the 
document,  to  look  at  some  other  papers,  saw  this  one ;  and,  at  once 
comprehending  its  importance,  used  his  authority  to  seize  it,  without 
meeting  any  opposition  from  the  other  person,  whose  conscience 
smote  him  for  what  he  had  done. 

“  AI.  Tillier  has  never  consented  to  mention  the  name  of  the  person 
from  whom  he  took  the  document ;  but  from  various  indications  it 
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was  :M.  Abistal,  who  is  now  in  the  service  of  the  Duke  of  Mocklcn- 
hur^,  and  in  whom  Count  ^retternich  reposed  great  eonfidence. 
Since  the  matter  happ(‘ned  in  1713,  and  as  the  said  M.  Ahistal  came 
from  Berlin  to  Xeufeliatel,  Count  Metternich  can  himself  give 
information  respoeting  the  person  ho  suspects  of  having  taken  this 
document  from  him. 

“  As  M.  Tillier  is  a  man  of  good  principles,  there  is  every  reason 
to  hope  he  will  not  make  a  dangerous  use  of  tins  document.  Never¬ 
theless,  as  he  is  not  rich  and  has  a  large  family,  the  safest  plan  would 
be  to  get  it  out  of  his  hands ;  the  more  so  because,  if  he  were  to  die, 
there  is  no  saying  what  might  he  done  with  it  by  his  cliildren ;  and  the 
nature  of  the  document  is  such  that,  no  matter  at  what  time,  the 
I'reiieh  would  only  have  to  get  hold  of  it,  and  the  sentence  in  favour 
of  his  Majeslij  of  Prussia  would  he  infallibly  upsetP 


From  this  authentic  document  it  will  be  seen  how  the  Court 
of  Prussia  itself  acknow  ledged  (in  a  secret  paper  w'hicli  it  never 
thought  would  eomc  to  light)  that  any  proof,  produced  in  public, 
of  the  bribery  of  1707,  w  ould  radically  upset  the  sentence 
given  in  favour  of  the  King  of  Prussia.”  We  think  there  are 
very  few'  persons  who,  after  the  perusal  of  the  Six  lloyal 
Letters,”  and  the  report  joined  thereto,  will  not  arrive  at  the 
same  conelusion. 

Having  thus  exposed  the  corrupt  basis  of  the  Prussian  ])rc- 
tensions,  we  now'  proceed  to  prove  that,  even  if  their  validity 
w  ere  conceded,  still  they  have  been  forfeited  by  a  gross  viola¬ 
tion  of  hnv. 

No  greater  amount  of  audacity  could  well  be  imagined  than 
to  require  the  people  of  Neufchatel  to  submit  their  liberties  to 
the  yoke  of  llohenzollern,  for  no  better  reason  than  because 
some  profligate  men,  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  bartered  aw'ay 
their  country  to  a  foreign  pow'er.  Put,  even  w'cre  we  to 
acknowledge  that  base  sale  of  1707  as  affording  a  legitimate 
foundation  for  Prussian  claims, — even  w'cre  w’e  to  acknowdedge 
that  Prussia  once  possessed  a  title  to  the  dominion  of  Neufchatel, 
— still  the  people  of  that  Canton  might  come  forward  with  a  docu¬ 
ment  with  which  to  confound,  even  on  that  ground,  the  despotic 
pretender.  I  he  document  w’c  allude  to  is  the  parchment  con¬ 
taining  the  constitutional  oath  every  Prussian  king,  at  his  acces¬ 
sion,  solemnly  swore  to  observe  as  Prince  of  Neufchatel.  A 
short  ipiotatjon  will  at  once  throw  ample  light  on  this  subject. 

hen,  in  1707,  h  rederiek  1.  assumed  the  suzerainty,  he  was 
made  to  sw  ear  by  the  Neufehatelese  that  he  w’ould  ‘Hiialntain  the 
piineipality  in  all  its  independence,  and  indivisibility ; 

and  that  he  would  not  confer  the  said  principality  as  an  appanage 
to  an\  younger  prince,  or  as  a  fict  or  arrier-fief  to  any  whatever; 
nor  to  dispose  of  it  in  any  other  wayd^  This  oath  which  was 
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ropoatc‘1  by  all  the  successors  of  Frederick  T.,  entailed  upon  the 
kini^s  of  Prussia  a  distinct  duty,  to  forsake  and  violate  wliich 
made  them  eo  ipso  incapable  of  governing.  Xow  the  Prussian 
dvnasty  hus  violated  this  oath. 

"  After  the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  in  1800,  the  King  of  Prussia, 
who  had  a  craving  for  the  possession  of  certain  provinces  of 
Northern  (icrinany,  entered  into  seeret  nco;otiations  with 
France,  in  order  to  hespeidv  a  new  territorial  arrangement.  It 
was  agreed  in  these  negotiations  that  Prussia  should  receive 
II  anover  in  exchange  for  the  Duchy  of  Cleves  and  the  Ih-inci- 
jiality  of  Xeufchatel, — these  latter  to  be  ceded  to  the  French  em¬ 
pire.  Py  consenting  to  this  arrangement,  F rederick-Williamlll., 
most  palpably  broke  the  oath  he  had  taken  on  his  accession 
to  preserve  the  “  inalienability  ”  of  the  country.  The  reasons  he 
adduced  for  his  conduct,  in  announcing  the  exchange  to  the 
State  (\)iincil  of  Xeufchatel,  rendered  even  more  flagrant  his 
violation  of'the  trust  reposed  in  him.  AVith  unblushing  cirroiitery 
he  declared  that,  ‘Mrom  due  regard  to  the  interests  of  the  Prussian 
j){onarrhf/P  he  deemed  it  fit  to  make  the  said  territorial  exchange; 
adding,  moreover,  that  the  ‘‘geographical  distance  of  Xeufchatel 
from  the  Prussian  dominions  ”  rendered  it  desirable  that  the 
government  of  the  country  should  nass  into  other  hands.  Thus 
the  King,  by  his  own  words,  held  the  interest  of  IVussia  so 
paramount  over  his  constitutional  oath  that  he  handed  over  his 
suzerainship  to  the  first  successful  bidder.  Can  the  descendant 
of  the  royal  huckster  now  wonder  that  the  insulted  jiopnlation 
of  Xeufchatel  hold  their  national  independence  higher  than  an 
allegiance  to  a  dvnastv  so  forgetful  of  its  engagements?  It 
cannot  be  alleged  as  an  excuse  that  the  King  of  Prussia  was 
under  a  ])ressure  from  without  when  he  ceded  to  France  his 
suzerainty.  Had  lui  simply  been  driven  to  this  act,  he  would 
have  had  no  neci'ssitv  for  making  the  cession  of  Xeufchatel  the 
occasion  of  a  paltry  traffic.  P)Ut  he  sold  the  country  in  further¬ 
ance  of  his  own  dynastic  views,  by  which  scandalous  act  he 
perjured  himself.  His  successors  must  abide  by  the  conse(|uences 
whieh  the  constitutional  law  jirovldes. 

From  the  foregoing  It  will  not  be  surprising  that  “the 
distance”  which  the  King  of  l^russia,  in  iSOb,  had  declared 
existed  between  Xeufchatel  and  his  dominions  ])ro[)cr,  was 
henceforth  also  to  be  found  between  the  sympathies  of  the 
Xeufchatel  people  and  their  former  lord.  The  faithlessness 
with  which  the  Court  of  Perlin  had  chaffered  away  the  country, 
excited  indeed  deep  disgust  among  a  great  jiart  of  the  jiopula- 
tion.  AVhen,  therefore,  the  French  emjiire  was  overthrown  in 
IS  PI,  and  Marshal  Perthier,  the  Prince  of  Xeufchatel,  was 
obliged  to  fly  before  the  Allied  troops,  a  similar  project  to  the 
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ono  of  1707  was  hrougl.t  forward  by  a  number  of  patriots:  that 
is,  it  was  once  more  projected  to  constitute  tbc  country  as  an 
iudepcndcut,  sovereign,  and  rvpuhhcaii  member  of  the  k>wlss 
Confederacy. 

With  tills  view  the  State  Council  of  the  Principality  sent  one 
of  its  members,  Mr.  de  Hou^emont,  to  Berne,  where  the  civil 
and  military  authorities  of  the  Allied  belligerent  powers  were 
assembled.  Mr.  de  Hougemout,  it  is  true,  was  far  irom  being  a 
republican  in  the  sense  now  attached  to  that  denomination.  His 
prepon^ities  were  rather  of  an  oligarchic  nature,  lie  inclined 
towards  a  constitution  such  as  the  aristocratic  Canton  ot  l^erne 
and  others  p(»ssesse<I.  But  even  this  moderate  demand  obtained 
no  favour  with  some  of  the  despotic  jiowers;  and  ^Ir.  de 
HougcMuont  was  compelled  to  withdraw  from  the  Allied  liead- 
(piarters,  leavini*  the  field  to  M.  Chambrier  d’Oleyres,  an 
intriguing  and  inthiential  partisan  of  the  Prussian  dynasty. 
This  latter,  without  any  authority,  had  aj)|)ointed  himself  rejire- 
senlallve  of  Xeufchatel;  and  iu  this  self-assumed  (piality  he 
treated  with  the  luilliarv  commanders  and  the  diplomatists  of 
the  Allied  powers,  as  though  he  possessed  a  natural  right  to 
decid(‘  the  fate  t)f  the  country. 

However,  the  State  Council  of  Xeufehatel  bv  no  means 
thought  lit  to  ctimuiit  the  fate  of  the  principality  to  such  a 
self-elect(*d  and  irresponsible  proxy.  Consequently  a  new 
deputation  was  dispatched,  in  which  ^Ir.  de  Hougeniont,  the 
representative  of  the  “Swiss  party,”  figured  again;  but  in 
order  to  render  him  more  accejitable,  he  was  accompanied, 
this  time,  by  two  colleagues  whose  monarchic  [)rinei[)les 
were  undouhted — tlie  one,  M.  de  Pourtales,  fur  the  Prussian 
party  ;  the  other,  ^I.  de  Montmollin,  as  the  advocate  of  the 
French  interest.  Uuforiunately,  by  an  intrigue,  which  we 
have  no  doubt  was  concocted  lietween  M.  de  Pourtales  and 
M.  de  Chambrier,  this  (kqmtation  never  arrived  to  carry  out 
Its  pro[)osals:  M,  dc  Potirtulcs  fei(j}ihuj  indisposilion^  the  de¬ 
parture  ot  the  de|)uties  was  unduly  retarded.  MtMinwhile  the 
Prussian  agent,  (  hanforier,  availing  himself  of  the  influenee  he 
hail  ac(piired  by  his  ceaseless  aciivity,  regulated  with  his  own 
hand  the  whole  affair.  M  hen  the  deputation  at  last  arrived  at 
Basle,  Chambrier  was  able  to  announce  to  it:  first,  that  the 
King  ot  Prussia  claimed  the  state  of  Xeufehatel;  secondly, 
that  the  suzerainty  would  be  re-establisheil  as  it  had  existed 
pre\ious  to  ISOti ;  and  thirdly,  that  he,  Chambrier,  had  been 
nominated  (lovernor  of  the  Princi[)ality,  and  had  already 
dl^p.ltched  to  the  State  C  ouncil  a  commissioner  to  or^’^anize  the 
country  on  that  footing.  A  proclamation  was  also *^forth with 
addressed  to  the  people  of  Xeufehatel,  in  which  this  fait  accompli 
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was  formally  announced.  {Vide  Address  of  tlic  self-styled 
Governor,  Do  Chainhrier,  D.i).  tfannary  25,  1814.)  Tlic  dejni- 
tatloii,  tliiinderstruck  at  the  news,  could  do  nothing  more  than 
retire.  It  did  so  under  a  formal  protest  on  the  part  of  MM.  de 
llou^emont  and  dc  MontmoHin,  who  refused  to  he  treated  as 
l^russian  subjects. 

Thus  it  will  he  seen  that  the  Prussian  domination,  which  had 
been  lost  de  ji/rc,  by  the  [)crjury  of  ISOtJ,  was  only  re-established 
tliroimh  a  clever  sleight  ot  hand. 

It  remains  for  us  now  to  prove  that  the  claim  of  the  House 
of  llohenzollern  to  the  dominion  over  Xeufchatel,  althou<>^h  re¬ 
assumed  de  facto,  was  far  from  receiving  the  full  and  hearty 
consent  of  all  the  European  powers. 

And  here  we  will  first  allude  to  a  most  noteworthy  circum¬ 
stance  with  rei^ard  to  Prussia  herself — viz.,  to  the  fact,  that  the 
re-assumption  of  government  at  Xeufchatel,  as  may  well  be 
cone(‘ived  by  any  one  giving  himself  the  trouble  to  peruse  the 
diplomatic  documents  i)f  the  time,  was  not  made  by  Prussia 
in  virtue  of  “ancient  dynastic  rights,’’  but  nuu'ely  by  virtue  of 
a  success  of  arms.  So  little  did  the  Court  of  Perlin  calculate 
on  any  longer  possessing  “rights,”  or  “legal  titles,”  at  Xeuf¬ 
chatel,  that  we  do  not  find  any  allusion  of  that  kind  in  any 
document  of  the  j)erlod.  The  bargain  Frcderick-William  111. 
had  made  with  Perthier,  was  too  fresh  in  men’s  memory  to 
allow  even  the  audacious  diplomatists  of  Prussia  a  chance  of 
talking  about  the  “rights”  of  the  House  of  Hohenzollcrn. 
Thus,  in  the  above-(| noted  jiroclamation  of  Chambrier,  and  in 
the  charter  octroyed  by  the  king,  no  allusion  of  that  kind  is  to 
be  discovered.  The  Prussian  sovereijrn  contented  himself  with 
savinjx,  th.tt  he  once  more  counts  the  Xeufchatclese  as  Ins  sub- 
jects,  and  once  more  will  exert  himself  to  piomote  their  welfare. 

This  reserved  and  prudent  language  was,  however,  (piitc  in 
keeping  with  the  sentiments  prevailing  at  the  time  among 
several  of  the  Eurojiean  governments.  In  fact,  Austria  and 
Pussia,  though  far  from  amiably  disposed  towards  the  Helvetic 
Confederation,  looked  with  a  jealous  eye  upon  the  influence 
Prussia  was  eiuleavouring  to  acquire  on  the  Swiss  frontier. 
The  courts  of  Vienna  and  St.  Petersburg,  therefore,  at  once 
began  somewhat  to  counteract  the  ambitious  schemes  of  Fred- 
crick-William  III.  In  the  first  instance,  it  was  the  wish  of 
Pr  ussla  to  incorporate  Xeufchatel  with  her  own  dominions,  and 
to  make  it  a  member  of  the  German  Hund.  This  design  was 
forthwith  jndiibitcd  by  the  Russian  government.  Prussia  then 
declared  her  intention  of  isolating  Xeufchatel  from  any  political 
contact  with  the  Swiss  Confederation.  Rut  Austria  and  Russia 
replied,  that  Xeufchatel  for  centuries  had  been  an  integral  part 
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of  the  Swiss  League,  and  that  the  country,  therefore,  should 
he  made  a  member  ut  the  Helvetic  i^uiid.  I  he  Iving^  of 
Prussia,  driven  to  extremities,  lastly  proposed  then  to  ally  him¬ 
self,  ill  his  ([ualitv  as  suzerain  ot  ^seufchatel,  to  the  Canton  of 
Perne.  Fhe  other  [)owers  raised  the  objection,  that  this  halt- 
measure  would  he  ineompatihlc  with  the  new  centralized  consti¬ 
tution  of  Switzerland ;  and  that  no  other  alternative  rcnuiincd, 
hut  “  to  join  Neufeliatel  to  Switzerland  as  another  canton. 
Whatever  mav  have  been  the  secret  motives  which  influenced 
.\ustria  and  Pussia  in  these  procedures,  certain  it  is  that  the 
Prussian  pretensions  were  viewed  with  considerable  jealousy 
by  tliese  powers. 

France,  on  her  part,  in  1815,  looked  with  still  greater 
mistrust  in)on  the  establishment  of  Prussia  at  Neulehatel. 
The  neighbourhood  of  Prussian  military  forces,  on  the  Jura 
frontier  of  France,  displeased  even  the  governinent  of  the 
Restoration.  A  jirotest  was  consequently  made,  on  the  part  of 
tlie  court  of  the  Tuileries,  against  the  validity  of  the  Prussian 
claims.  The  Pourbons  of  France  maintained  that  they,  too, 
had  at  least  an  ecpial,  if  not  a  better  right,  to  the  possession  of 
Neufchatel,  through  their  connexion  with  the  house  of  Orleans- 
Nemours.  They  added,  besides,  that  Frederick-AVilliain  HI. 
had  ceded  the  state  of  Aeufehatel  to  France,  by  a  formal 
treaty,  tlie  stipulations  of  which  had  been  faithfully  observed 
by  France.  The  Court  of  Perlin,  in  order  to  ])acify  these  coni- 
])laints  and  protests  on  the  part  of  Louis  XVII 1.,  proposed  a 
lutzzo  tcrmi/ic,  by  promising  that,  in  any  1‘uture  matter  of  dis- 
]mte  between  the  canton  and  the  prince — i.e.,  between  the  Swiss 
Federal  and  the  Prussian  dynastic  interests — the  Helvetic  Diet 
alone  sliould  have  the  right  of  deciding  the  case.  The  govern¬ 
ment  of  France,  however,  was  not  fully  satisfied,  even  with 
this  j»romise.  It  never  acknowledged  explicitly  the  Prussian 
pretensions.  It  only  tacitly  recognized  the  existing  state  of 
things;  but  with  the  s[)ceial  proviso,  that  no  armed  Prussian 
inferrentian  could  ever  he  ullowed  in  the  event  of  anu  chaiuie  at 
NenfchatcL 

d'iiis  sliort  historical  recapitulation  will  have  demonstrated 
the  value  of  the  assertions  of  those  Prussian  Court  advocates, 
who  now  would  have  us  believe  that  the  Furopcan  powers,  in 
1815,  enthusiastically  welcomed  the  re-establishment  of  Prussian 
dominion. 

V  e  will  now  proceed  to  take  a  glance  at  the  different 
Luropean  treaties  which  are  binding  for  the  Helvetic  Con¬ 
federation,  and  which  our  readers  will  find  in  the  careful 
collection  made,  some  Ibrty  years  ago,  by  that  eminent  author 
on  international  law,  Johann  Ludwig  Kliiber.  We  will  prove 
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from  tlicsc  treaties  tliat  tlierc  is  not  a  single  iloeument  binding 
Switzerland  to  recognize  the  suzerainty  ot  Prussia. 

In  order  that  a  public  engagement  should  be  obligatory  for 
any  power,  it  is  necessary  that  the  power  in  question  should 
have  suliscribed  to  the  enjiajxement.  This  axiom  is  almost  too 
simj)le  to  rc(pure  explanation.  INforeover,  the  contracting 
powers  of  the  \"ienna  Congress  themselves,  in  the  preamble  to 
tlie  declaration  Avhich  refers  to  Switzerland,  have  acknowledged 
this  princij)le.  Well,  ])utting  this  test  to  the  various  treaties, 
we  firmly  contend  that  all  the  public  conventions  or  declarations 
which  tlie  Helvetic  Ihind  has  subscribed  to,  do  not  contain  a 
single  word  by  which  Switzerland  is  required  to  recognize  the 
House  of  I  lohenzollern  as  the  lord  of  a  Swiss  Canton  !  On  the 
contrary,  these  same  doenments  contain  several  express  stipula¬ 
tions  from  which  it  might  rather  be  contended  that  the  suzerainty 
of  Prussia  has  been  carcfullv  excluded  from  rccoi^nition.  There 
are,  in  fact,  only  three  dmnunents  t)f  ISlo  binding  Switzerland, 
to  wit:  first,  the  l^eclaration  of  the  Congress  of  A  ienna  concern¬ 
ing  Swiss  Affairs,  bearing  date  Alarch  20,  ISl  5;  and  the  Counter- 
Declaration  of  the  Swiss  Diet  of  Alay  27,  1815;  secondly, 
the  (locnment  concerniim  the  admission  of  the  State  of  Neuf- 
chatel  as  a  canton  in  the  Swiss  Confederation,  i>.  D.  May  19, 
1815;  and,  thirdly,  the  document  which  acknowledges  and 
guarantees  the  ])erpetual  neutrality  of  Switzerland,  and  the 
inviolability  of  lier  territory.  This  latter  document  is  dated 
iSovember  20,  1815. 

In  none  of  these  diplomatic  deeds  can  the  champions  of 
Prussia  find  a  siimle  title  or  allusion  to  the  so-called  riirhts  of 
Prussia  I  There  is  in  them  no  stipulation  made  in  favour  of 
the  claims  of  any  prince.  Tn  the  Declaration  of  the  Vienna 
Congress  of  Alarch  20,  1815,  it  is  simply  said  that  the  nineteen 
ancient  cantons,  constituted  as  re[)ublics,  “  arc  acknowledged  as 
the  basis  of  the  Helvetic  system”  (Art.  I.);  and  that  the  Valais, 
Cieneva,  and  Neufehatel  “arc  incor})orated  with  Switzerland  in 
order  to  form  three  new  cantons.”  Of  the  Prussian  suzerainty 
we  see  not  a  w’ord ! 

in  the  same  manner.  In  the  Counter-Declaration  by  which 
the  Swiss  Confederacy  accedes  to  the  Vienna  Declaration  of 
Alarch  20,  1815,  and  promises  that  the  stipulations  of  this  act 
shall  be  faithfully  observed,  not  a  syllabic  is  to  be  discovered 
respecting  the  House  of  Hohcnzollern.  In  document  No.  2, 
concerning  the  admission  of  Neufehatel  as  a  canton,  there  is,  on 
the  contrary,  a  stipulation  which  the  antagonists  of  Prussia 
might  quote  with  advantage.  It  is  there  said:  “Article  I.  The 
sovereUjn  state  of  Neufehatel  is  admitted  in  the  Swiss  Bund  in 
the  quality  of  a  canton.  This  admission  takes  place  with  the 
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express  coiiclitioii  tliiit  the  fiilfilinent  of  till  the  eii^Ji^enients 
coiitriicted  l>y  the  stute  of  JSeufchiitel  qs  ji  iiieniher  ot  the  Hel¬ 
vetic  Confedenition — viz.,  the  power  of  participating  in  the 
deliberation  on  the  general  aflairs  of  Switzerland,  of  ratify  ing 
and  executing  the  decrees  ot  the  Swiss  Diet  exclusively  con¬ 
cerns  the  government  residing  at  Neufchatel,  without  uny 
ulterior  ratification  or  sanction  heiny  reqidred.^^  Any  tair  ren¬ 
dering  of  this  clause  must  make  it  obvious  that,  in  this  para- 
grapl”  the  sovereignty  of  Xeufehatel  is  clearly  recognized, 
wliereas  the  claims  of  Prussia  are  evidently  excluded  Iroiu 


recuixuition. 
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Article  II.  of  the  same  document  adds  still  more  weight  to 
this  interpretation.  That  article  says :  “  The  Canton  of 
X  eufehatel  accedes  to  all  the  dispositions  of  the  Federal  Compact^ 
which  it  will  be  called  uj)on  to  swear  to  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  other  Swiss  states.”  Xow  it  must  be  well  known  that  the 
Federal  Fact,  here  referred  to,  declares  all  Swiss  Cantons  to  be 
on  an  e(pial  political  footing,  and  ecpuil  political  rights  to  be  the 
birthriglit  of  all  Swiss  subjects,  to  the  exclusion  of  any  govern¬ 
mental  privileges  in  favour  of  any  class  or  caste.  It  is  ditlicult, 
we  opine,  in  the  face  of  this  paragraph,  which  is  obligatory  lor 
Neul’ehatel,  to  support  the  so-called  hereditary  rights  of  the 
dynastic  caste  of  1  lohenzollern. 

Lastly,  the  third  document  which  we  have  above  quoted,  viz., 
the  Fuhlic  Act  of  Xov.  20,  18L>,  is  worded  in  the  following 
manner:  “The  powers  which  signed  the  Declaration  of  March 
20,  iSlo,  acknowledge  by  the  present  act,  that  the  neutrality 
and  inviolability  of  Switzerland,  and  her  independence  from  all 
foreiyn  influencr^  are  essential  to  ihc  jxditical  interests  of  all 
Kurope.”  'This  paragraph  also  might  be  quoted  as  tending  to 
invalidate  the  Prussian  claim.  The  more  so,  as  in  this  document, 
as  well  as  in  the  two  others  which  are  alone  binding  for 
Switzerland,  not  an  i(*ta  is  contained  in^favour  of  the  rights  of 
the  House  ot  Hohenzollern. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  central  powers  of  Switzerland 


have  nowhere  pledgeil  themselves  to  a  recognition  of  Prussian 
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suzerainship.^  M  hatever  claims  the  Court  of  Berlin  may, 
thcrelore,  bring  forward  from  other  documents  which  have 
emanated  Irom  the  A  ienna  Congress,  the  response  to  them 
simply  is — that  they  do  not  coneern  Switzerland,  not  having 
been  recognized  by  her. 

It  might  be  asked  perhaj)s,  why,  in  spite  of  the  treaties  and 
of  the  federal  Pact  we  have  (pioted,  Prussia  has  been  suffered 
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to  exercise  authority  at  Xeufehatel  from  18M  to  1848?  To 
reply  that  the  state  of  general  reaction,  which  was 
eslablishcd  by  the  Xorthern  powers  after  1811,  did  not  allow 
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Switzerland  to  assert  her  rights  ajiparent ; — the  less  so  as  even 
within  the  dilFerent  Cantons  of  the  Helvetic  lUnid,  a  reactionary 
spirit  hecaine  })revalent  among  the  most  intluential  classes  of  the 
poj)iilation.  In  other  words,  the  enlightened  portion  of  the 
Swiss  people  being  held  down  by  aristiuaatic  ami  ultramontane 
intrigue,  no  couise  of  truly  national  policy  was  attempted.  Still 
we  must  again  repeat,  that  the  llelvelie  authorities, — though  from 
1S14  to  1848  they  achieved  nothing  towards  the  overthrow  of 
Prussian  dominion, — never  at  least  look  any  active  measure  or 
j)ronounced  even  a  single  decision  cxpres^ing  in  any  way  a 
sanction  of  the  claims  of  the  llerlin  Court.  How  litHe  the  King 
of  Prussia  felt  hiuiself  recognized  by  the  Helvetic  Piind,  may  be 
seen  from  a  most  telling  fact.  Wlien,  in  18.4.4,  the  so-called 
League  ol‘  Sarnen  was  concluded  among  several  Swiss  Cantons, 
Frcdcrick-William  1 1 1.  cautioned  the  State  Council  of  Keuf- 
chat(‘l  to  be  careful  in  all  its  decisions, — alleging,  as  a  reason 
for  prmlcnce,  “that  the  Neufehatel  ([uestion,  in  like  manner  with 
many  others,  was  a////  far  from  heimj  definltlrchj  settled  !  ”  Kvi- 
dently  the  King  did  not  think  the  treaties  of  ISlo  so  unmis- 
takeably  clear  in  his  favour  as  his  successor  would  now  jnetend. 

Our  next  task  will  be  to  show  that,  while  the  Swiss  Federal 
authorities  never  recognized  the  pretensions  of  Prussia,  the 
people  of  Xeufchatcl  repeatedly  attempted  to  disown  their 
eonm‘xion  with  Prussia  by  making  fre(iucnt  efforts  to  obtain 
a  full  national  independence :  the  last  of  which  efibrts  lias  bticn 
crowned  with  the  desired  success. 

In  17t)7,  we  have  stated  above,  a  [latriotic  party  at  Xeuf- 
ehatel  workeil  for  the  establishment  of  a  rcjiublie.  JVussian 
gold  defeated  this  project,  and  the  country  was  knocked  down 
to  the  highest  bidder.  The  reeolleclion  of  that  mean  traffic, 
naturally  enough,  rankled  for  a  long  time  in  the  memory  of*  the 
population  who  were  made  its  victims.  The  nobles,  it  is  true, 
stanehly  adhered  to  the  new  dynasty,  which  signified  to 
them  the  continuance  of  every  feudal  abuse :  but  for  the 
people  at  large,  the  satisfaction  experienced  by  their  aristocratic 
opjiressors  was  only  a  reason  the  more  for  popular  abhorrence. 
Xo  wonder,  therefore,  that  during  the  great  political  coni- 
inotion  which  overthrew  the  monarchic  system  of  France  at 
the  close  of  the  last  century,  the  Neufehatel  people,  encouraged 
by  the  example  given  on  their  frontier,  also  rose  to  assert  their 
independence.  Unfortunately  the  only  result  was  a  relentless 
royalist  ])ersecution,  and  the  banishment  of  nearly  a  thousand 
industrial  people  from  N^eufchatel.  It  was  at  that  period  that 
800  X'eufehatel  republicans  fled  to  France,  where  tlfey, established, 
at  Pesanyon,  the  manufacture  of  w  atches  which  has  so  flourished 
since  then  in  that  town. 
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Tn  1814,  at  tlie  fall  of  the  despot  Napoleon  and  his  satellite 
Marshal  Herthier,  the  patriotie  “  Swiss  party  ”  at  Neufehatel 
strove  anew  after  national  cinaneipation.  But  the  sword  of 
I’rnssia,  Austria,  and  Bussia,  whose  troops  already  stood  on 
Swiss  territory, -was  then  too  powerful  to  allow  an  open  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  sentiments  of  the  country.  In  1831,  the 
of  the  canton  made  another  democratic  effort  under  the 
leadersliip  of  liourgin,  a  lieutenant  of  carabineers.  This  revolu¬ 
tion  was  on  the  point  of  being  successfully  accomplished 
without  shedding  a  drop  of  blood.  Unhappily,  however,  the 
commissaries  of  the  Swiss  Diet  itself  made  common  cause  with 
Prussian  reaction!  Thus  the  people  were  again  reduced  to  the 
yoke  of  Prussia  and  of  a  Ihaissianized  aristocracy,  by  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  Helvetic  battalions.  After  a  civil  war  of  nearly  two 
months,  a  number  of  patriots  were  thrown  into  the  dungeons  of 
Xeufchalel  and  Spandau,  and  others  driven  into  exile. 

In  1840, at  the  time  Frederick-AV’^illiam  IV.  mounted  the  throne, 
several  dejiuties  ol*  the  legislative  power  of  Xeufchatel  refused  to 
swear  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  him.  A  few  years  later,  when 
the  King  travelled  through  the  Canton,  numbers  of  addresses 
were  handed  to  him,  setting  forth  the  desire  that  the  hybrid 
and  abnormal  position  of  the  country  should  at  last  be  abolished. 
In  1847,  political  agitation  became  universal  throughout  Ncuf- 
chatel.  It  was  the  time  of  the  Sonderbund,  when  Switzerland 
was  menaced  with  disru[)tion,  in  consequence  of  a  plot  hatched 
by  united  Pome  and  Austria.  The  Helvetic  Diet,  it  will  be 
remembered,  proclaimed  at  that  time  war  against  the  rebellious 
cantons,  and  consecpiently  commanded  Xeufchatel  to  furnish  its 
military  contingent.  Put  the  Protestant  king,  Frederick- Wil¬ 
liam  I\  .,  forbatle  the  government  of  the  Canton  to  take  part  in 
the  contest  against  the  Jesuit  conspiracy.  In  thus  disobeying 
the  decrees  ot  the  Swiss  Diet,  the  king  not  only  broke  the 
Helvetic  law  to  which  he  was  amenable  in  his  capacity  of 
Prince  of  Xeutchatel,  but  also  violated  the  Protestant  and 
liberal  feelings  of  the  people.  This  roused  against  him  great 
imlignation ;  and  the  free-minded  majority  of  the  Xeufchatelese 
did  not  think  fit  to  submit  to  the  royal  orders,  but  showed  their 
real  synq)athies  by  forcibly  stopjiing  the  supplies  coming  from 
I  ranee  through  Xeufchatel  for  the  supjiort  of  the  Sonderbund. 
Many  also  enlisted,  in  defiance  of  the  prohibition  of  Frederick- 
M  illiam,  as  volunteers  in  the  Federal  army.  Aloreover,  a 
subscription  xNas  made  in  furtherance  of  the  Federal  war,  and 
the  slim  it  produced  was  an  important  one,  considerino*  the 
smallness  of  the  canton.  ” 

In  November,  1847,  the  indignation  of  the  X'eufchatel  people 
reached  lt^  height,  when  the  King  of  Prussia  informed  them  by 
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a  note,  that  he  liacl  proposed  to  the  European  governments  to 
vuihe  the  town  of  Xeuf chat  el  the  place  of  meethuj  for  the  represen- 
tat  ires  of  the  (lijfere?it  powers  to  deliberate  respect  I  np  an  interven¬ 
tion.  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Switzerland.  So  iiiulacious  a  threat 
alienated  Iroin  Erussia  a  nuinher  of  her  former  adherents.  Ko 
sooner  did  the  occasion  present  itself,  in  IS  IS,  for  definitively 
severing  the  bonds  of  allegiance,  than  the  people  eagerly  availed 
themselves  of  the  opportunity.  On  March  1,  1S4S,  the  country 
declared  itself  a  free  and  indej)cndcnt  repuhlican  incmher  of  the 
Helvetic  Ihind.  Although  the  Prussian  government  had  made 
all  its  preparations  at  Neufchatel,  it  did  not  dare  to  show  fight; 
and  the  republican  constitution  was  initiated  without  any 
ap})eal  to  arms.  The  sovereignty  of  the  jieoplc  was  at  last 
re-established,  and  the  vile  hucksters*  bartering  of  1707  and 
ISOO  reversed.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  even  among  the  most 
zealous  adherents  of  tlie  monarchic  creed,  that  if  the  corru[)t 
C'ouncil  of  Xeufchatel  in  1707  had  a  right  of  adjudging  the 
country  to  Prussia,  the  people  of  Neufchatel  with  much  better 
right  had  the  power  of  deciding  in  ISIS  upon  a  full  and  unre¬ 
served  union  with  the  Swiss  Confederacy. 

The  rei)ublican  constitution  of  Neufchatel,  established  in 
1S4S,  was  subsc(piently  accepted  by  the  majority  of  the  })eople. 
It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  also,  that  in  all  subseiiucnt  elections — 
whether  for  the  commune,  the  canton,  or  the  (leneral  Con¬ 
federation —  the  royalists  never  obtained  a  preponderance, 
ddiough  the  republican  authorities  exhibited  an  almost  incredi¬ 
ble  remissness,  the  royalists  were  unable  to  regain  any  political 
influence.  Their  cowardly  midnight  insurrection  of  September 
3,  185G,  was  sui)pressed  within  a  few  hours,  and  the  legal  order 
re-established  by  the  unaided  efforts  of  the  volunteers  of  the 
Canton.  No  Federal  trooi)s  were  engaged  in  this  aflair.  The 
unassisted  determination  of  a  few  hastily  collected  battalions  of 
volunteers  fully  sufficed.  An  additional  proof  of  the  sentiments 
of  the  population  was  furnished  in  tiie  result  of  the  new  communal 
elections  which  have  taken  place  since  then.  Everywhere  the 
rej)ublican  candidates  have  been  returned,  their  royalist  com¬ 
petitors  scarcely  obtaining  more  than  a  hundred  votes. 

The  republican  constitution  of  Neufchatel  has  further  received 
the  sanction  of  the  Federal  government  of  Berne  and  of  the 
peojde  of  Switzerland  in  general.  The  laws  of  the  country  were 
submitted  to  the  decision  of  all  the  Cantons,  and  were  unani¬ 
mously  ratified  by  the  entirety  of  the  Swiss  countries.  Lastly, 
the  different  European  powers,  with  the  sole  exception  of 
Prussia,  recognized  the  altered  order  of  things  at  Neufchatel,  hp 
achnowledphaj  the  new  Helvetic  Constitution  of  September,  1848, 
and  accrediting  ambassadors  to  the  new  Federal  authorities. 
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Tlius  the  republican  constitution  of  Neuuihatel  lias  received  the 
triple  sanciion  of  the  niajorily  of  the  Neufchatel  people,  of  the 
Federal  authorities  of  Swiizerlaud,  and  of  the  various  European 

goveinnients. 

It  is  true,  after  the  European  powers  had  thus  recognized, 
in  1848,  the  new  Swiss  constitution,  they  were  induced  by  the 
King  of  Frussia,  in  1852,  to  retract  their  consent,  and  to 
acknowleilge,  by  the  famous  London  Protocol,  the  pretended 
claims  of  the  latter  to  the  dominion  over  Neufchatel  and 
Valangin.  We  will  not  inquire  here  into  the  motives  which 
may  have  induced  European  diplomatists  thus  to  act.  We  will 
simply  observe,  that  tlie  distinct  recoguitiou  given  in  1848, 
cannot,  according  to  the  international  code  of  Europe,  be 
reversed  by  any  after-consideration. 

Besides,  whixt  is  it  tlie  King  of  Prussia  now  requires?  He 
wishes  to  coerce  Switzerland  by  means  of  united  Europe,  in 
order  to  bring  back  the  Neufchatel  pcojile  to  an  order  of  things 
which  tlie  majority  have  eagerly  rejected.  Grave  would  be 
the  consequences  if  this  demand  was  conceded  to  Prussia! 

“  Legitimiite  Keaciion”  would  never  cease  to  convulse  Europe 
with  similar  claims  resting  on  similar  foundations.  Belgium, 
Spain,  Portugal,  Sweden,  Norway,  and  a  number  of  other  nations, 
miglit,  one  after  the  other,  be  dragged  before  the  reactionary 
Areopagus,  theie  to  receive  some  iron  mandate  as  to  the  mode 
in  whieli  they  must  constitute  themselves.  The  Kino;  of  Bel- 
gium  would  figuie  there  as  a  rebel  against  tlie  House  of  Orange; 
Isabella  be  arraigned  as  a  usurper  of  the  rights  of  the  male 
branch  of  Bourbon;  Pedro  V.  of  Portugal  be  declared  an  ille¬ 
gitimate  upstart;  the  Bernadottes  be  cast  out  as  robbers  of  the 
house  o{  \\  asa.  A  general  crusade  of  legitimacy  would  have 
to  be  commenced  to  re-establish  Henri  V.,  Montemolin,  and 
the  other  champions  of  ihe  ‘‘right  divine.'’  Nay,  at  last  the 
Jesuit  propaganda  might  even  come  forward  with  their  Stuart 
Pretender,  whom  they  keep  ready  in  AmericJi  for  the  throne  of 
the  Fnited  Kiimdom! 

I  here  is  another  ])oint  to  be  pressed  on  public  attention. 

hy,  we  ask,  should  Prussia  alone  advance  a  claim  to  the 
possession  of  some  portion  of  Swiss  territory?  Why  should 
not  Austria,  too,  come  forward,  and  claim,  not  a  section,  but 
the  whole  of  the  Helvetic  Confederation  as  her  inheritance? 
Let  it  be  remembered,  the  House  ol  Hohenzollern  can  onlyjiro- 
duce  a  title  to  Neufchatel  dating  trom  1707,  whereas  the  House 
of  Ilapsburg,  which  has  its  very  family  castle  on  Swiss  territory, 
has  in  the  olden  times  ruled  as  suzerain  over  almost  all  Switzer- 
r O'  1  I  here  is  no  reason,  therefore,  for  Austria  showing  any 
startin^  claim  s  on  her  own  account  likewise ;  and 
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vlio  knows  but  tliaL  tliere  arc  some  zealous  plotters  in  tlie 
Imperial  Burg  at  Vienna  wlio  would  fain  remodel  the  map  of 
Knro[)c  after  that  fashion  ! 

We  might  even  go  furl  her  in  our  suppositions.  We  might 
nsk  why  Prussia  herself  should  not  be  brought  to  recognize  the 
force  of  ancient  stipulations?  In  past  ages,  when  Xeufcliatel 
already  was  allied  by  the  closest  ties  to  the  Cantons  of  I5erne, 
K)lenre,  and  others,  the  dynasty  of  blohenzollern,  which  to-day 
rules  over  Prussia,  held  no  higher  rank  than  that  of  a  simple, 
and  very  inferior  vassal  of  the  German  emperors.  It  was  by  a 
series  of  what  cannot  be  called  other  than  snceessinl  rebellions, 
that  the  [)etty  burgraves,  whose  descendant  now  sits  enthroned 
at  Pierlin,  emancipated  themselves  from  their  fealty  to  the 
kaiser,  and  established  the  [)resent  Prussian  kingdom.  If 
“ancient  rights”  are  to  become  the  only  valid  title  in  European 
law,  why,  then,  should  not  the  House  of  llol  lenzollern  be  called 
upon  to  return  to  its  former  allegiance? 

Let  us  make  a  few  more  remarks  on  the  treaties  of  1815. 
In  the  Treaty  of  Alliance  and  Friendship,  signed  in  Paris  on 
^November  20,  1815,  Prussia  bound  herself  to  execute,  in  its 
entirety,  the  treaty  of  1814,  by  which  Napoleon  Buona[)artc 
and  his  family  have  been  for  ever  excluded  iVom  sin)reme  j)ower 
in  France;  “which  exclusion,”  the  treaty  says,  “the  contract¬ 
ing  })arties  bind  themselves,  by  the  present  act,  to  maintain  in 
full  vigour;  and,  should  it  be  necessary,  with  the  whole  of  their 
forces.”  Will  Frederick-AVilliam  I\^.  stand  by  this  engage¬ 
ment?  As  far  as  we  know,  neither  the  election  of  Louis  Biiona- 
j)arte  as  President  in  1848,  nor  his  d'vtat,  nor  his  so-called 
election  for  ten  years,  nor  the  restoration  of  the  Empire,  nor  the 
assumption  of  number  III.  in  the  title  as  Imperator  of  the 
Naj)oleonic  dynasty,  were  followed  by  an  a[)pcal  from  Prussia 
to  the  contracting  powers  to  bring  about  the  pro[)er  fulfilment 
of  the  treaty.  Nor  has  any  other  step  been  taken  by  the 
Prussian  government  in  that  direction. 

And  Ihrther,  in  the  Additional  Treaty  relative  to  Cracow — 
a  treaty  entered  into  by  Prussia  in  conjunction  with  Austria 
and  Russia — it  was  declared  that  “  Cracow,  with  its  territory, 
should  be  henceforth  considered  as  a  free,  independent,  and 
strictly  neutral  city  under  the  protectorate  of  the  high  contract¬ 
ing  powders.”  Yet  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia  overthrew  tiiis 
republic;  and  its  territory,  with  the  consent  of  Frederick- Wil¬ 
liam  IV.,  was  ceded  to  the  Emperor  Ferdinand!  It  would 
appear,  then,  that  Frederick-Williain  IV.  holds  the  fulfilling  of 
l)ublic  treaties  an  obligation  only  to  be  observed  when  his 
own  interests  profit  thereby?  With  what  a})pearance  of  equity 
can  he  adduce  the  “  treaties  of  1815  ”  in  his  favour,  when  he 
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has  l)cen  himself  one  of  the  most  active  agents  to  render  them 
null  and  void  ? 

One  word  more  to  the  despots  of  Europe.  Let  them  beware 
of  devising  means  of  coercion  against  the  pcojdc  of  Switzerland. 
The  chronicles  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg  sulbciently  prove  that 
it  is  an  easier  task  for  an  invading  army  to  get  info  Switzerland 
than  out  of  it;  and  if  the  House  of  Hohenzollcrn  be  mad  enough 
to  try  its  hand  at  that  dangerous  game,  it  will  have  to  record  a 
similar  experience.  All  the  instances  history  furnishes  demon¬ 
strate  that  an  attack  against  the  rcpublica'a  Confederacy  has 
alwavs  eventually  brought  misfortune  and  disaster  on  its 
originators.  W  o  are  confident  the  same  will  again  happen  if  a 
struirglo  were  now  to  s]>ring  up  between  a  league  of  kings  and 
the  Helvetic  Bund.  Small  as  is  the  Swiss  territory  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  empires  around  it,  it  is  yet  strong  by  natural 
position,  by  the  gallantry  of  its  pcoj)le,  and  the  freedom  of  its 
institutions.  In  their  easily  defended  mountain  fastnesses,  with 
a  po[mlatiou  trained  from  childhood  to  the  use  of  the  rifie,  and 
with  a  national  army  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men, 
numbering  in  its  ranks  the  most  formidable  marksmen  of 
Europe,  the  Swiss  could  well  hold  their  own  against  the 
unwieldly  armies  of  neighbouring  des[)ots,  if  ever  these  latter 
were  so  rash  as  to  venture  in  sueli  a  hornet’s  nest  as  free  Swit¬ 


zerland  woidd  prove  for  them. 

Moreover,  in  such  a  struggle  the  sympathies  of  all  the 
oppressed  nations  wor.ld  be  on  the  side  of  the  Swiss.  Tlie 
military  skill  of  a  host  of  exiled  defenders  of  freedom  would  he 
secured  to  the  Helvetic  Confederation;  and  while  kings  were 
employing  their  legions  in  attacking  Ivepublleanism  abroad, 
Kevolution  might  again  break  out  at  their  own  palace-gates,  and 
their  di>aiVoetcd  po[>ulations  rise  once  more  in  arms.  To  tiie 
King  of  Prussia  es\>eeially,  such  a  prospect  would  be  no  novelty. 
In  IMT,  he  was  daring  enough  to  summon  a  diplomatic  eon- 
lerenee  to  Xeufehatel,  there  to  resolve  on  an  Intervention  in 
the  atlairs  of  Switzerland.  P>ut  the  conference  had  not  held  its 
first  sitting  before  Kevolution  marched  victoriously  through 
Europe,  rousing  the  (icrman  nation  to  an  assertion  of  its  libertv, 
and  rendering  proud  Frcderiek-AVilllam  TV.  an  abject  and 
humble  suppliant  before  his  people  at  Berlin.  Let  b^rederiek- 

illiam  1\  .  only  now  repeat  his  menacing  policy  against  Swit- 
zeilaiul,  and  the  conse(]^uenecs — [)erhaps,  somewhat  graver  ones 
than  betoie  wdl  in  due  time  make  their  appearance. 

^  To  sum  up:  We  cannot  but  acknowledge  that  the  right 
inheient  in  e\ery  nation  of  making  a  constitution  the  most  con¬ 
sonant  to  its  wants  and  capabilities,  has  been  properly  exercised 
:it  XcufchatcI.  A  country  cmbuiTassed  by  a  liybrid  position, 
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liiivlnp:  resolved  to  be  no  longer  the  victim  of  continual  ‘‘con¬ 
flicts  of  duty,”  shook  off,  by  its  own  free-will,  the' dubious  state 
of  semi-fealty,  and  rose  into  the  clear  atmosphere  of  national 
emancipation.  If  the  people  of  England  arc  now  true  to  them¬ 
selves,  they  have  no  other  course  but  to  acknowledge  this  fact, 
and  to  see  that  no  despotic  jiower  presume  to  attack  a  country 
which  has  thus  asserted  its  liberty,  and  exercised  one  of  the 
most  undoubted  privileges  of  civilized  man.  One  of  the  con¬ 
servative  statesmen  of  England,  George  Ganning,  has  laid  down 
as  a  maxim,  that  “every  nation  has  the  exclusive  right  to 
select  Its  own  form  of  government,  and  to  regulate  its  own 
domestic  affairs;  that  no  foreign  power  whatever  is  entitled  to 
interfere  with  that  right  or  to  control  it;  and  that  Great 
llritaln,  desiring  to  see  this  right  respected  as  much  for  the 
weak  as  for  the  strong,  is  eciually  prepared  to  ree(\gnize  repnb- 
llcs  as  to  recognize  monarchies  I”  These  are  words  full  of  good 
sense  and  justice.  Unless  England  intends  becoming  a  party 
to  a  new  Holy  Alliance,  she  must  abide  l)y  this  maxim  of  Can¬ 
ning,  and  throw  the  broad  shield  of  her  [)ower  and  Inlluence 
over  the  threatened  liberties  of  the  Swiss  Confederation. 
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“  1m)r  upwards  of  five  centuries  has  the  world-renowned  history 
of  Keynard  the  Fox,  in  one  or  other  of  its  various  forms,  suc- 
c(‘e(h‘(l  in  winning  golden  opinions  from  all  classes  of  society  ; 
its  homely  wit  and  ejuaint  humour  proving  as  delightful  to  the 
‘  lewd  people,’  as  its  truthful  pictures  of  every-day  life,  and 
its  maslerly  impersonation  of  worldly  wisdom,  have  rendered  it 
to  the  scholar  and  the  jdiilosopher.  In  Germany,  its  popularity 
lias  been  unboinuh'd,  far  excelling  cv(‘n  that  which  has  been 
bestowed  upon  its  gn'at  rival,  the  ‘  Merry  Jests  of  Tyll  Eulcn- 
si)iegel.’ ”  8ueh  arc  the  terms  in  which  ^Ir.  Thoms,  the  editor 
for  the  I’ercy  Society  of  Caxton's  Old  English  yersion  of 
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l{(‘Viiar(l,  corrcotlv  cliarncterizos  the  reputation  of  the  story  in 
hand.  This  learned  gentleman  was  at  no  huss  for  testimonials  to 
support  his  assertion,  for,  not  to  mention  older  admirers,  Herder, 
Lachmaun,  Jacol)  Grimm,  and  Goethe,  in  recent  days,  toj^ether 
with  countless  modern  translators  and  annotators,  declare 
truinpi't-tonL^ued  the  merit  and  fascination  of  this  true  world  s 
book.”  As'^everv  neophyte  in  German  literature  appeared  to 
think  it  necessary  a  few  ‘years  back  to  record  the  era  of  his 
Teuton  tyro-hood‘,  by  attelnptinp:  to  versify  Goethe’s  “  Faust,” 
so  seem  we  to  see  symptoms  innninont  just  now  of  a  Fox-suc- 
ceedinj^-the-Fausv-inania;  a  healthier  hallucination,  if  we  may 
so  say,  a  merrier  kind  of  madness,  an  every-way-to-be-preferred 
type  of  literary  lunacy  and  dementation.  The  sentimental  and 
glarinj^  wickedness  of  the  “Faust,”  we  venture  to  affirm, 
never  did  any  mortal  bein^  ^ood, — its  world-weariness,  its  scorn 
of  humanity,  its  reckless  pleasio’e-chase,  its  fatal  close  ;  but 
show  us  the  household  who  were  not  the  better  for  accpiaintance 
with  the  craft  and  (‘ajolery,  the  merry  misdoings,  and  funny 
fificsse  of  that  Sisyphus  of  subtlety,  and  ^lachiavel  of  maiueuvre, 
sly-boots  the  Fox.  The  laugh  which  modest  maidens  have 
accorded  to  his  successful  wiles,  has  spoken  no  approval  of  his 


unscrupulous  policy,  nor  left  the  j)oison  of  impurity  behind  it  to 
taint  their  thoughts  :  while  the  shriek  of  jocularity  wherewith 
the  younger  fry  hail  his  pinning  the  Hear  by  the  snout  in  a  log, 
or  frci‘zing  the  AVolf  by  her  tail  in  the  ice,  teaches  them  no 


lesson  of  inhumanity,  initiates  them  in  no  tirst  lines  of  wily 
diplomacy  or  sharp  practice.  From  the  oldest  to  the  youngest, 
—  th(‘  hoary-h(‘a(h'd  seiiuu-  to  the  infant  of  days,  our  fiction  is 
rt'ganh'd  as  a  capital  jen  (f  esprit ^  while  Tteynard  himsedf  has  no 
more  importance  in  their  esteem  than  that  of  the  clever  jack- 
])udding,  the  ([uick-witted  Scaramouch,  the  pranksome  pulciuMf 
and  nuary  mime  of  the  hour.  ^lere  sheer  fun  and  frolic  never 


yet  did  moral  injury  to  any  child  of  humanity,  and  in  this  light 
is  reganh'd,  from  the  nursery  schoolroom  to‘the  library  of  the 
recluse,  the  mirth-moying  Fpos  of  Reynard  the  Fox. 

A\  t* cannot  do  bi'tter  than  quote  the  pregnant  sentences  in  which 
Carlyle  has  conyeyc'd  his  sense  of  this  characteristic  of  the 
l)oem  :  “  ( ’unningly  constructed,  and  not  without  a  true  poetic 
life,  we  must  admit  it  to  be :  great  power  of  conception  and 
invention,  great  pictorial  fidelity,  a  warm  sunny  tone  of 
colouring,  are  manifest  enough.  It  is  full  of  broad  rustic  mirth  ; 
inexhaustible  in  comic  devices;  a  AVorld-Saturnalia,  where 
ol\es  tonsured  into  monks  and  nigh  starved  by  short  commons, 
1  oxes  pilgriming  to  Rome  for  absolution.  Cocks  pleading  at  the 
judgment-bar,  make  strange  mummery,  ^or  is  this  wild 
parod\  of  human  life  without  its  meaning  and  moral  i  it  is  an 
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air-pa^caiit  from  FiuicyV  dream -c^rot to,  yet  AVisilom  lurks  in  it ; 
as  wo  gaze  tlie  vision  becomes  poetic  and  pro})hetic.  A  true 
Irony  must  have  dwelt  in  the  ])oet’s  heart  and  liead  :  here 
under  grotesque  shadows  lie  gives  us  the  saddest  ])icture  of 
Feality  ;  yet  for  us  without  sadness;  his  figures  mask  tlimn- 
selves  in  uncouth,  bestial  vizards,  and  enact  gambolling:  their 
Tragedy  dissolves  into  sardonii^  grins.  He  has  a  (hvp  artful 
Humour,  sporting  witli  the  world  and  its  evils  in  kind  mockery: 
this  is  the  poetic  soul,  round  whicli  the  outward  material  has 

fashioned  itself  into  living  coherence . The  contrast 

between  ( object  and  l^llbrt,  where  the  ])assions  of  men  developo 
themselves  on  the  interests  of  animals,  and  the  whole  is  huddh'd 
together  in  chaotic  mockery,  is  a  main  charm  of  the  picture. 
For  till'  rest,  we  should  rather  say,  these  bestial  characters  were 
moderately  w('ll  sustaiiu'd  :  the  vduanent  futile  voeiterat ion  of 
Cliaiitieleer  ;  tlie  hysterical  promptitude  and  earnest  protestation 
of  poor  Lanipi‘  tlie  Hare;  tlie  thiek-head(‘d  ferocity  of  Isi'grim  ; 
the  sluggish,  gluttonous  ra])acitvof  Hruin  ;  above  all,  the  craft, 
the  tact,  and  inexhaustible  knavish  adroitiuxss  of  Ifeineke 
himself,  are  in  strict  accuracy  of  costume.  Often  also  their 
situations  and  occupations  arc  bestial  imougb.  What  (piantities 
of  bacon  and  other  ])roviant  do  Isegrim  and  Ueineke  forage; 
lieineke  contributing  the  scheme, — for  the  two  were  then  in 
jiartnershi]), — and  Isegrim  ])aying  the  shot  in  broken  bones  ! 
What  more  characteristic  than  the  fate  of  Hruin,  when  ill- 
counselled  he  introduces  his  stiqiid  head  into  Ihistetiirs  half-split 
log;  has  the  wedges  whisked  away,  and  stands  clutcluMl  there, 
as  in  a  vice,  and  uselessly  roaring,  disajipointi'd  of  honey,  sure 
onlv  of  a  beating  without  parallel  !  Not  to  forget  the  Mare, 
whom,  addivssing  her  by  the  title  of  (iood-wile,  with  all 
politeness,  Isegrim,  sore-])inched  with  hunger,  asks  whether  she 
will  sell  her  foal ;  she  answers  that  the  price  is  written  in  her 
hindiT  hoof :  which  document  the  inti'iiding  ])urchas('r,  biung  an 
“  Ih’furt  Graduate,”  (h'clares  his  full  ability  to  read;  but  finds 
there  no  writing  or  pi  int,  save  only  the  print  of  six  horsi‘-nails 
on  his  own  mauh'd  visage;  and  abundance  of  the  liki',  sufficient 
to  ('xcuse  an  old  Epos  on  this  head,  or  altogether  justify  it.” 
(For.  (^uar.  Xo.  XVI.) 

Hut  editors  and  commentators  arc  not  contcnti'd  with  such  a 
8im])le  deliverance  as  this  on  the  design  had  in  vi('w  by  the 
original  conquler  of  the  U(\vnardian  romance.  Fvnson\s  title- 
page,  looO,  which  is  very  nearly  a  duplicate  of  jiartof  (^axtoids 
preface,  states,  “  Here  begynneth  the  Hooke  of  Raynardc  the 
Foxe,  conteinmg  divers  goodly  hystoryes  and  parables,  with 
others  dyvers  pointes  necessarye  for  al  men  to  be  marked,  by 
the  which  pointes,  men  may  lerne  to  come  unto  the  subtyll 
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kiiowlocl^e  of  sucho  things,  as  daily  ben  used  and  had,  in  y® 
oounsevles  of  lordcs  and  prelates,  both  ghostclv^  and  worldcly, 
and  als^o  among  marchauntes,  and  eomcn  people.”  Ilere  is  loud 
enough  pleading  for  its  didactic  purpose,  the  which  is  followed 
up  with  still  greater  zeal  and  effect  in  Sehopper  s  Ijatin  l)e 
admirultUi  fulhicui  ct  axtntni  Vidpcculcv  llvinikcSy  a.d.  loot), 
when'in,  while  the  whole  work  comprises  450  pages,  fully 
threi -fourths  of  these  are  dedicated  to  a  dull^^oralising  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  s[)rightly  and  tripping  text.  There  is  clearly  a 
satirical  and  precejitive  vein  running  through  the  latter  half  of 
this  production  of  .Middle- Age  genius,  and  he  would  be  singularly 
blind  indeed  whose  observation  its  course  could  escape;  at  the 
same  time  we  must  avow  ourbelief  that  the  principal  drift  of  the 
original  poem  was  entertainment  and  pastime,  and  that  its  recita¬ 
tion  or  perusal  has  never  received  more  ajipropriate  welcome  than 
when  it  was  hailed  with  certain  genial  convulsions  of  the  niidritf*, 
and  involuntarv  twitchings  of  the  facial  muscles.  Such  certainly 
is  its  recei)tion  with  unsophisticated  natures  still;  and  the  truest 
test  of  its  intention,  as  well  as  the  highest  tribute  to  its  worth 
is  the  roar  of  laughter  of  schoolboy  Tom  over  the  pranks  of  larky 
Keynard,  aud  the  hardly-suppressed  titter  of  little  lady  Mditli 
in  the  nursery,  who  is  too  well-bred  to  laugh  outright,  but  is 
sorely  tem})ted  to  defy  her  governess  and  s])oil  lier  ])retty 
behaviour  by  an  honest  natural  outburst  of  mirth.  AVith  these 
diminutive  men  and  women  who  have  not  long  bid  adieu  to 
their  swaddling-clothes,  Reynard  is  simply  merry,  and  not  a 
whit  moral, — and  we  much  (piestion  whether  their  judgment  on 
the  matter  is  not  tin*  correct  one,  and  that  down  to  this  day  in 
our  more  elaborate  and  pi'rfect  Fox  Ej)os,  the  simply  diverting 
element  is  not  the  prevailing  one  throughout,  while  we  are  sure 
that  in  its  earlier  stages  amusement  was  the  exclusive  aim.  In 
the  pronunciation  of  this  judgment,  we  fully  recognize  the 
altering  ])hase  which  time  imposes  upon  fictitious  compositions, 
making  the  sim])le  complex,  the  gnome  an  essay,  the  ])arable  an 
l^pos.  Aor  do  w('  conceal  trom  ourselves  what  die  vulpine  cycle 
of  fable  has  bec  ome  in  a])t  hands  and  under  the  influence  of  a 
lynx-eyed  partisanshi])  of  application.  M  e  can  easily  conceive 
what  a  rare  handle  the  civic  spirit  of  the  Aliddle  Ages  could 
make  ot  its  supposed  apocaly]isi‘  of  the  doings  of  the  court,  the 
miry  ways,  the  crooked  corridc^rs,  the  skeleton  closets  of  the 
mansions  ot  kings — nor,  indeed,  do  we  well  see  how  the  men  of 
that  day  could  escape  some  such  application  of  it,  in  the  form 
which  the  completed  romance  assumed  through  the  plastic  skill 
of  its  tinal  elaborator.  As  it  has  come  down  to  our  times,  the 
prose  jxiem  is  broadly  satirical,  although  we  must  still  contend 
that  the  satire  is  subordinate  to  the  main  drift  of  eiitertaiiiiiient — 
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is  general  and  not  particular,  and  is  further  incidental  and 
inferential,  not  direct  and  intended.  It  deals  with  classes,  not 
individuals,  {ind  is  co>mo])olitan,  not  provincial,  in  its  search  after 
victims.  Yet  are  its  arrows  barbed  with  the  most  biting  wit, 
and  luminous  with  undeniable  genius.  It  blazes  as  it  flies,  like 
the  shaft  of  Aeestes  : 

“  Volans  liquidis  in  nublbus  arsit  nnnulo, 

JSignavit  (jue  viani  tlaimnis.” 

Ihit  it  is  now  time  to  say  a  word  or  two  about  the  ])robable 
date  of  the  composition  of  oin*  poem.  In  tlie  sliape  in  whicli 
Ave  have  it  now,  the  story  certainly  ('xi^ted  for  two  hundnd 
years  before  the  Reformation,  and  may  be  ])resumed  to  be  a 
product  of  the  thirteenth  century  at  least.  Wc  are  constrained 
to  concede  to  its  sei)arate  fables  and  incidt'iits  an  indefinitely 
remote  rnticpiity  ot*  origin,  but  see  in  the  completed  Avork  the 
masterpic'ce  of  some  Middh'-Age  satirist,  the  ai)ocalypse  of  a 
burgher  sj)irit,  half  diunocrat,  half  reformer.  It  certainly  sprang 


Pascpiino,  dealt  somewhat  irreverently  with  the  pri ‘tensions  of 
priestly  men, — the  cowl,  the  tonsuiv,  the  fast,  the  pilgrimage, 
being  the  target  for  its  most  j)i(‘rcing  and  p(‘rtim‘nt  gibes.  This 
topic,  hoAvever,  is  incidental,  the  (‘ourt  coming  in  for  tlu*  larger 
moiety  of  the  lash  Avhich  the  author  so  impartially  handles. 
(.\)uld  Avc  have  entertained  any  doubt  of  its  pri'vailing  onslaught 
on  palatial  conditions  and  surroundings,  it  would  be  dispelled 
by  the  title  to  ScluqqH'r’s  Latin  translation.  That  h'arned 
seventeenth  century  interpreter  of  our  old  fabulist,  calls  the 
story  on  which  lu'  Avrought,  Speculum  vihv  auHcu',  and  a  very 
unflattering  mirror  it  is.  The  revelations  of  the  gentleman- 
dog,  in  lUiriis’  most  piingi'iit  satin'  of  the  “  Tavu  Dogs,”  find 
their  counterpart  in  the  fri'c-spoken  licence  of  \dtuperation  in 
Avhieh  the  authoi*  of  Reynard  indulges.  From  the  credulous 
and  sonu'times  coarse  King  Lion,  doAvn  to  the  silly  crow  and 
conceited  hare,  tlu'rc  are  blemishes  obs(‘rved  in  the  character  of 
every  servant  of  thecr(»Avn — some  of  tliesc  intelb’etual,  hoAvever, 
rather  than  moral, — while  even  the  hero,  himself,  whoso  tah'iit 
and  quickness  of  Avit  Avin  him  our  synq)athy,  is  sinqdy  repre¬ 
sented  as  a  thorough  luseal  and  inodi'l  coui'tier.  AVe,  therefore, 
lo(»k  upon  the  satire  as  a  protest  Ji gainst  the  Avays  and  morals  of 
th('  folloAA’crs  of  kings  —  a  liteiury  insurrection  against  the 
predominance  of  classes  in  the  community  which  Avc'rc  marked 
out  for  r('sp(‘ctful  observjince  by  no  special  prc'-eminence  of 
virtue — a  tocsin  which  ibreboded  the  doAvnfall  in  the  fulness  of 
the  time  of  much  Avhich  prestige  had  halloAved,  but  of  Avliich 
expi'riencc  had  dc'monstrated  the  worthlessness. 
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Morliof  ill  liis  Polvliistor,  iil.  1,  5,  assigns  the  fable  a  satiric 
and  moral  purpose  : Tlierc  arc  certain  books/’  he  says, qui 
ixn  tieo  iiiodo,  per  lictiones  et  fabulas,  ethicam  doctrinain  tra- 

didcruiit . Adde  fabulam  de  Vul])eeula,  Saxonicam, 

sub  Ajiologis  istis  niultum  nioralis  ct  civilis  rei  eomplectentem.” 

Waiving,  how('ver,  for  the  nonce,  the  consideration  of  this 
topic,  to  which  we  shall  return,‘bringing  with  us  our  due  modi¬ 
cum  cxcmpH-ifraiiaK,  we  shall  at  present  content  ourselves  with 
adducing  a  few  of  those  notes  concerning  the  history  of  our 
world-rimowned  book,  which  the  n'aders  of  this  article  have  a 
right  to  expect  at  our  hands.  Wonderful  research  has  been 
bt'stowed  on  this  subject  by  several  minds  in  modern  Kurope 
whose  studies  have  taken  an  antiquarian  direction,  but  while, 
lik(‘  the  disinterrers  of  buried  IVineveh,  they  have  succeeded  in 
bringing  much  of  the  ])ast  into  the  light  of  day,  they  have  only 
wh(‘tle(i,  and  not  satisfied  curiosity  ;  they  have  clearly  left  much 
vet  to  be  gh‘an(‘d  for  the  perfect  elucidation  of  the  Iteynardian 
epic.  Jacob  (Jrimm,  who  had  ])rcviously  ])ublished  a  ponde¬ 
rous  work  on  “  Ibvnai’d  the  Fox,”  issiu'd  in  the  year  18d8, 
in  (i(‘)ttingen,  in  conjunction  with  Schmeller,  a  collection  of 
Latin  ]>()ems  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  containing  one 
in  h'onine  verse,  extending  to  1*2‘J!)  lines,  on  the  “  Sick  Lion  and 
till'  absent  Fox,”  the  affair  ending  in  the  discomtiture  of  the 


slanderous  Wolf,  and  the  triunqdiant  re-institution  of  Jleynard 
in  royal  favour.  This  is  the  very  incident  of  our  romance  in  all 
its  di'tails,  and  is  asi'ribed  to  a  date  no  later  than  the  middle 


of  the  tenth  ci'iitury.  This  ^IS.  is  from  the  Jlibliothcipie 
Iloyale,  at  Hrussels.  (Ti’inim  also  prints  for  the  first  time  from 
the  Lerlin  labraiy  another  Tjatin  poem  called  “Tseiigrinius,” 
versifying  the  same  incident,  and  adding  the  “  Pilgiuniage  of 
the  doat.”  It  is  comprised  in  (ISS  capital  elegiacs,  and  belongs 
most  probably  to  the  early  part  of  the  twelfth  century  : — 


“  Fontigit  anvj)luni  forti  languore  leoncin, 
Nil  donuire,  nihil  suinere  posse  eibi.” 
(Once  on  a  time  the  king  fell  ill, 

Of  bcasls,  beyond  the  Leech’s  skill ; 

id  other  loss,  his  appetite 
AV  as  lost,  nor  could  he  sleep  at  night.) 


This  poem  bi'longs  to  a  more  extensive  work,  the  ''  Reinardus 
Vulpes,”  published  by  Mono,  IS-Ti.  This  is  the  first  of  the 
Vuli)ine  fables  to  which  we  can  assign  an  unhesitating  date : 
two  dignitaries  of  the  church  in  Flanders,  who  lived  within 
1  lod  and  1 10(1,  being  apostro])hized  by  the  author,  who  in  turn, 
is  supposed  to  have  been  one  Mvardus,  a  Penedictine  of  Cfhent. 
The  poem  versifies,  with  a  competent  scholarship,  the  tricks 
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j)layo(l  by  lloiiiardiis  on  Tsongrimus ;  and  from  tlic  abrupt  intro¬ 
duction  of  these  two  poetical  designations  of  tlie  AVolf  and  the 
]^^ox,  without  one  explanatory  word  of  the  reasons  for  thus 
naming  tluan,  we  naturally  conclude  that  they  were  the  current 
names  for  these  worthies  in  brute  romances,  or  at  least  in  separate 
anecdotes,  already  in  existence.  It  is  (piito  certain,  reasoning 
from  the  facts,  that  a  set  of  polished  elegiacs,  running  to  the 
amount  of  nearly  seven  thousand  verses,  was  not  the  original 
form  of  tlie  composition  :  that  these  were  rather  the  (fclassnnent 
ol*the  h'arned  leisure  of  some  monastic  scholar  sc'tting  in  a  frame 
of  classic  elegance  tales  which  had  already  bec'ii  honoured  with 
the  approval  of  tlu'  common  peoj)le.  The  statue  presumes  the 
block,  and  the  ballad  umpiestionably  preceded  the  epo]>ee. 

From  such  trillings  of  the  learned  upon  the  theme  of  Reynard, 
the  relics  of  which  are  abundant,  we  hasten  on  to  note  the 
earliest  traces  of  our  ('pic  in  tlie  vernacular  tongues.  A  mere 
shred  of  an  old  German  poem  on  Reinhart,  presumed  to  be  the 
original  ti'xt,  was  discovered  in  the  year  1S‘11),  in  the  binding 
ol  a  book;  which  ndic  was  published  by  Grimm,  in  IS  10,  in  a 
letter  to  his  friend  Charles  Lachmann.*  This  fragnumt  cannot 
be  of  lati'r  date  than  the  end  (d’  the  twidfth  or  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  The  portion  of  text  which  it  supplies  is 
too  intinitesimal  to  contribute  any  serious  amount  to  the  sum  of 
our  information  :  it  adds,  nevertheless,  a  very  minute  link  to  our 
chain  of  calculation.  Tliis  brings  us  near  the  epoch  of  the 
Flemish  “  Reinaert  de  Vos,’’  which  is  ascribed  to  Wilhan  de 
Matoc,  or  the  Monk,  according  to  Giamm,  but  claimed  for  Willem 
van  Utenhoven  by  d.  F.  Willems,  ils  most  voluminous  and 
recent  editor.  This  poem,  which  contains  upwards  of  three 
thousand  lines,  was  first  printed  by  (iriiter  in  IS  17,  and  con¬ 
tains  the  adventures  of  the  first  part  of  our  modern  Reynard 
up  to  his  ac([uittal  and  escape  from  hanging  for  his  misdeeds, 
and  his  safe  retinal  home.  The  secontl  part  of  our  Ri'vnard 
must  be  regarded  by  every  reader  as  a  sujiplemcntary  ])oem, 
being  in  its  main  features  a  mere  repetition  of  the  order  of  inci¬ 
dents  in  the  preceding  portion,  viz.,  a  gathering  at  the  palace  of 
the  Lion — the  absence  of  Reynard — accusations  liy  sundry  ol  his 
violence — the  appearance  of  Reynard  at  court — his  confession 
repeated  by  the  way  to  the  Rroclk — his  defence  and  acquittal — 
only  varied  by  his  duel  with  Tsegrim  at  the  close.  ^Phis  is  evi¬ 
dently  the  work  of  quite  a  dilferent  craftsman,  and  discloses  the 
design  on  the  part  of  its  author  to  b('  as  comprehensive  and 
didactic  as  ])ossible.  He  incor[)oratos  yFsop  with  his  story,  and 
thereby  div'erts  attention  from  the  hero,  while  he  retards  the 


*  iScndschriehen  an  Karl  Lachmanii  von  Jacob  Griiiiiii  ueber  Reinhart 
Fuchs,  heipsic :  1840. 
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action  of  tlic  talc.  This  part  labours  under  the  prevailin^^  fault 
of  continuations ;  that  it  lacks  interest,  is  feeble  in  incident, 
smacks  as  much  of  the  pedant  as  the  j^enius,  and  dra^  per¬ 
sistently  but  ratlier  heavily  along.  Such  is  our  deliberate 
verdict  of  the  piece,  judging  simply  from  the  internal  evidence, 
that  both  parts  do  not  j)roceed  from  the  same  author ;  while  at 
tlie  same  time  we  would  add,  tliat  for  five  hundred  years  at 
least,  the  world  of  stinhaits  has  had  no  choice  except  to  receive 
b(»th  as  one,  all  translations  and  imitations  giving  us  the  full 
Revnard  as  wi'  have  it  now.  Tlie  lusion  has  been  complete  in 
j)opular  estimatiiui ;  no  other  Fox-epic  being  in  general  circu¬ 
lation  except  this,  in  which  be  repeats  ‘‘with  damnable 
iteration,’Mns  rogU''ri(‘s,  plausibilith's,  fibs,  and  “  hair-breadtii 
’scjipt's.’^  The  incongruity  between  the  two  parts  is  partially 
lost  sight  of  in  the  common  prose  version  of  the  story,  which 
Iris  superseded  th-'  Fi  nnish  j)oem,  and  which  boldly  assumes 
their  original  connexion,  and  fusion  in  the  laboratory  of  the 
(»m‘  creative  mind.  Reflect iug  readers,  however,  will  see  reason 
to  endorse  our  opinion,  and  will  perceive  in  the  contiiiuator  a 
want  of  constructive'  skill  and  dramatic  invention,  together  with 
a  further  want  of  that  tripping  grace  and  sprightly  verve  which 
give'  the  tirst  part  of  the  poem  a  uniejue  and  exclusive  charm. 

The  Low  (ierman  Rrose  into  whicli  Matoc’s  or  Utenhoven’s 
poe'in  had  been  ri'iieleavd,  is  the  e)rigiiial  which  Caxton  translated, 
and  which,  we  may  add,  in  that  permanent  prose  form  has 
permeated  all  Europe',  anel  in  every  ceiuntry  and  language 
entire'ly  sui)plant('el  the  elder  and  rhyming  legends.  The  author 
of  this  prose  story  is  yet  to  be disce)V( red — one  of  tlie  dcsideranda 
of  bii)liography.  His  W(U*k  is  erne  of  the  earliest  which  was  printed, 
having  bi'eai  published  at  (iouda  in  Holland,  in  the  year  1470, 
in  4to.,  by  (iheraert  Le'eu,  under  the  title  of  “Hie  Historic  van 
Re'inae'i  t  die  Vos.”  Again  was  the  same  version  printed  at  the 
same  place,  in  llSo,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  conclude  that 
t'dition  alter  I'dition  poured  Irom  the  press  to  meet  the  popular 
craving  for  their  old  iavouritc  in  this  completed  and  attractive 
shap»'.  Its  immense  and  rapid  pojmlarity  are  bespoke  by  the 
circumstance  ot  its  being  selected  by  Caxton  for  introduction 
into  England,  among  his  earliest  productions — a  choice  which 
the  verdict  ot  his  readers  and  the  sentence  of  time  have  ap¬ 
proved.  The  musty  moralities  of  the  worthy  printer  and  the 
superannuated  books  of  the  Sapience,  we  can  easily  afford  to 
forget  in  the  lumbc'r  room  of  the  i)ast ;  but  Reynard ‘is  a  bird  of 
quite  another  feather,  which  the  world  will  not  “willingly  let 
die.”  With  the  .Mantuan  bard  Reynardus  may  sing  : 

Aon  ego  ....  obibo 
A\*c  ^^t  vgia  coliibcbor  uiula. 
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nonce  in  inconceivably  clicap  cliap-books,  printed  on  in¬ 
conceivably  din^y  })apcr,  lias  it  been  our  lot  to  sec  Reynard 
figure  upon  many  a  stall  in  many  a  market-place  until  a  very 
recent  date ;  wliile  in  cbild’s  books,  adorned  with  cuts  of  every 
(juality  and  stained  with  colours  of  every  bue,  bo  still  maintains 
a  prominent  place.  There  is  somethint]^  charmingly  Chaucerish 
in  tlie  proem,  or,  as  it  is  styled  by  Caxton,  tlie  “  capitnlo  primo” 
of  “Thystorye  of  Reynard  the  l^ixe  :  ’’  and  this  we  shall  (piotc 
Iroin  liis  simple  and  racy  version  at  once,  as  a  specimen  of  the 
translator’s  style,  and  as  an  evidence  of  the  essential  unity  of 
the  work  in  all  translations.  Tlie  chapter  is  lietided — “How 
the  Lyon,  kvn«»-e  of  alle  bestis,  sente  out  his  mandemeiitis  that 
all('  beestis  sliolde  come  to  Ids  feest  and  court.” 

^‘Tt  was  about  the  tyme  of  IVnthecoste  or  AVhytsontyde,  that 
the  wodes  comynly  be  lusty  and  gladsom,  and  the  trees  clad 
with  levys  and  blossome,  and  the  ground  with  herbes  and  flowris 
swete-smellyiig,  and  also  the  fowles  and  byrdes  syngen 
m'diMlyously  in  tluyr  armourye,  that  the  TiVon,  the  noble  kyngo 
of  all-beestis  wolde  in  the  holy  dayes  of  thys  feest  holdean  open 
court  at  Stade,  why  die  he  dyde  to  know  over  alle  in  his  land, 
and  commanded  by  strayte  comniyssyons  and  maundements  that 
(‘Very  beest  shold  come  thyder,  in  suche  wyse  that  alle  tlu‘  beestis 
grete  and  smale  (?am  to  the  court e,  sauf  Ih'ynard  the  Foxe,  for 
he  knewe  hymself  faw  ty  and  gylty  in  many  thynges  agenst 
nniny  beestis  that  thyder  sholde  comcn,  that  he  durste  not 
aventure  to  go  thyder.  AVhan  the  kyngc  of  alle  beestis  had 
assenible<l  alle  his  court,  tlier  was  none  of  them  alle  but  that  he 
had  complayiu'd  sore  on  Ihwnart  the  Foxe.” 

I  Tow  closely  throughout  the  whole  of  his  Fnglish  version 
Caxton  followed  his  original,  we  take  his  closing  deidaration  as 
IKisitive  evidence:  “  Xow  who  that  said  to  yon  of  the  Foxe, 
more  or  lesse,  than  ye  have  herd  or  red,  1  holde  it  for  lesynge. 
Rut  this  that  ye  have  herd  or  red,  that  may  ye  believi^  wel.” 

•  •  .  .  I  have  not  added,  ne  mviiusshed,  but  have  followed  as 
nyghe  as  I  can,  my  copye,  whyche  was  in  Dutche,  and  by  me 
A  illiani  Caxton  translated  into  this  rude  and  symple  Fnglyssh, 
n  thablxy  of  AVestmestre.”  (1481.) 

The  description  of  spring  in  (^ixton  has  been  rendered  into 
as  chaiiniiig  verse  by  Mr.  Xaylor,  of  whose  translation  more 
anon : — 


Now  l\‘nteeost,  the  Feast,  by  some 
C\‘illed  ‘  merry  W  hitsuntide,’  was  come  ! 

The  fields  showed  brave,  with  kingcups  dight. 
And  hawthorns  kercheft  were  in  white: 

Her  low-breathed  lute  the  fresh’ning  rill 
Unto  the  wakened  woods  ’gaii  trill; 
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Wliilst,  iiid  ill  leafv  bower  remote, 

The  euekot)  tuned  his  herald-iiote : 

The  meads  w(‘re  prankt  in  ^old  and  green, 
And  -leetel  I’owles  ’  of  liveried  sheen. 

Their  pipes  witli  Jubilate!  swelling, 

Trom  bush  and  spray  were  philomelling. 
riie  breeze  eaim*  balmy  trom  the  west, 

And  April,  liarnesseJ  in  her  best, 
d'he  laughing  sun  led  forth  to  see — 

AVheii  Noble  (liion-kiiig  was  he. 

And  sei'ptri*  swayed  o’er  bird  and  b«‘ast) 
Held  ancient  ways,  and  ki‘pt  the  Feast.” 


Fyiisoii  Ibllowed  in  the  wake  of  Caxton,  with  a  folio 
‘‘  Ivoynard,”  of  wliieh  iinjirossion  only  one  ini])oi-fect  copy  is 
km>wu  to  (‘xist,  tliat  in  the  Hodleian  Librar\%  Oxford.  In  1550, 
Tlioiuas  (iaultier  printed  the  same  translation  in  duodecimo, 
very  slightly  altered  here  and  there  hy  the  exclusion  of  an 
idisolete  word.  Kditions,  no  doubt,  of  all  sorts  and  sizes  were 
common,  as  it  was  a  work  just  suit(‘d  to  the  calibre  and  com¬ 
prehension  of  the  Common  peojde ;  was  intensely  po])ular  with 
children,  and  had  its  patrons  besides  among  men  of  learning 
and  wit.  Hut  no  edition,  presenting  any  pi'culiarity,  occurs  until 
that  of  lb5(l,  whi(di,  in  addition  to  the  text,  professes  to  be 
“  augmented  and  enlarged  with  sundry  excellent  morals  and 
expositions  upon  overv  several  chajiters.’^  This  w’as  printt'd  bv 
d.  Hell,  London. 

(\)me  we,  howc'ver,  now,  to  the  rhyming  versions  of  our 
delectable  history,  which  have  bevn  numerous  alreadv,  and 
threaten  to  bi'  even  more  so  ere  long.  The  “  jirentice-hand  ”  of 
the  poet  or  poiTaster  is  likely  enough  to  break  a  lance  on  this 
its  maid(‘n  field,  and  be  satistic'd  witli  the  huntsman’s  guerdon 
for  its  pains — the  Fox’s  brush.  Whetlu'r  our  prophet-eye 
dec(‘ive  us  as  to  the  future  or  no,  we  have  several  attempts  of 
the  kind  on  the  part  of  the  sons  of  song  to  record  up  to  the 
present  date.  Ihe  first,  which  is  by  dohn  Shurley,  exhibits  the 
pri*t«‘nti(uis  and  somewhat  amusing  title  of  ‘‘The  most  delight¬ 
ful  History  of  Keynard  the  Fox,  in  heroic  verse,  much  illustrated, 
and  adoriu'd  with  allegorical  phrases  and  refined  Knglish,  con¬ 
taining  mu(*h  wisdom  and  policies  of  state,  under  the  fabling 
discourse  bi'twecn  Hirds  aiul  Jh'asts,  with  a  moral  explanation 
of  each  hard  and  doubtful  place  or  part,  being  not  onlv  pleasant 
but  profitable,  as  well  to  the  learned  of  the  age  as  others.  The 
like  never  published  to  the  world  Ixdbre.”  (1681,  4to.)  Tho 
simpli(‘ity  of  the  poet-author,  whose  exploit  has  not  enrolled 
him  in  the  baud  of  Fnglish  poets,  in  hoping  to  rise  to  immor- 
taht  v  by  “  allegorical  phrases  and  refined  Ihiglish  is  worthy 
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of  all  admiration,  inasmuch  as  if  anythin was  in  its  own 
nature  calculatt‘d  to  swamp,  and  utterly  sink  out  of  si<i;ht  a 
simple  work  of  imag'inatioii  like  our  “  Ileynard,’ ’  it  would  he 
this  garniture  of  retiiied  phrase,  and  fardel  of  “  moral  explana¬ 
tion.’’  Of  his  heavy  heroics  wc  present  one  (piatrain  as  a 
sample.  Tt  is  the  argument  of  the  first  chapter  : — 

“  flow  lirst  the  princely  Iwon  did  proclaim 
A  solemn  feast,  to  which  in  numl)i*rs  came 
All  Beasts,  except  the  Fox,  who  did  refrain. 

Against  whom  tlie  llonnd  and  Wolf  do  much  complain.” 

Tn  our  judgment  this  is  tenfold  more  prosaic  than  Oaxton’s 
prose,  which  reads :  In  the  tirst  how  the  kyng('  of  alle 

hi'stes  the  liVoii  helde  his  court.  How  Isegriin  the  Wolf  coni- 
playned  tirst  on  the  Foxe.  The  coni])laint  of  Ourtoys  the 
the  Hound  and  of  the  (\itte  Tyh('rt.”  Another  heroic  version 
follow’ed  this  at  the  interval  of  half  a  century,  which  competes 
with  its  ])redecossor  in  the  heaviness  of  its  measure,  although 
not  in  the  absolute  diilness  of  its  sense.  It  is  anonymous; 
is  called  “The  (’rafty  C’ourtier,”  and  is  datt'd  170b.  It  pro- 
h'sses  to  he  rendered  trom  tlu^  Latin  of  Schopi)er.  We  are  far 
from  certain  that  it  does  not  come  from  the  pen  of  the  author 
of  “The  Hind  and  the  Panther,” — the  modi'rnizer  of  Chaucer, 
and  rhymester  of  lloccaccio.  There  is  certainly  more  of 
“glorious  John”  in  the  versification  than  of  any  cont(‘nn)orarv 
j)oct  of  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Until 
we  shall  see  evidence  to  the  contrary,  w(*  must  confess  oursedves 
disposed  to  fatlu'r  this  r(\spectahle  version  u])oii  Drydeii.  Mark 
how  the  author  signalizes  the  Hind  in  italics,  but  of  course  a 
different  Hind  from  Drydi'ii’s: — 

“  Xow  in  her  glory  did  the  Spring  aj)pcar 
And  the  glad  Him/  beheld  the  eonnng  year; 

Lt'aves  clothe  the  'fret's,  and  Flowers  the  I'ields  adorn. 

And  chearful  Birds  salute  the  rosie  Morn.” 


But  the  gravity  of  the  epic  metre  unfits  it  for  a  vehicle  of  droll 
narration.  Our  approval,  tlu'rt'fore,  accom])anies  more  (‘iitircly 
those  modern  authors  who  have  made  the  Iludibrastic  measurt^ 
their  English  garb  for  the  rogueries  of  Rt'vnard.  f  )f  these  we 
have  to  name,  strange  to  say,  a  native  Gt'rman,  tirst  ujx)!!  our 
list.  A  Mr.  Soltau  has  puhlislu'd,  at  Hamburg,  a  very  rt'spect- 
able  doggrel  version  of  the  gt'stes  of  our  hero  ;  the  measure 
h(‘ing  what  our  German  neighbours  dc'sigiiate  hnittel-vcrmL 
This  gentleman  published  his  very  meritorious  and  remarkable 
translation  in  182(). 

The  most  spirited  version,  by  long  odds,  which  it  has  been 
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our  fortune  to  meet  with,  is  that  from  the  pen  of  a  Templar, 
Samuel  Naylor,  Ivscp,  puhlished  hy  Loiij^iiiaii  unci  Co.,  in  1645, 
in  all  the  luxury  of  print,  paper,  and  binding,  with  the  title 
which  stands  at ‘the  lu'tid  of  this  article.  This  version  is  made 


from  the  low  (iermaii  “  Rynke  de  Vos  of  lleiiirich  y()ii  Alkmar, 
and  is  marked  hy  the  most  desirable  characteristics.  It  is 
ushered  in  by  a  learned  and  lively  preface, — a  fitting  ante¬ 
chamber  to  so  fair  a  structure.  It  has  all  the  freedom  of  an 
original  work,  and  deviates  from  its  foreign  exemplar  at  will ; 
the  author  professing  to  take  Alkmar  only  as  his  model,  not 
Ids  mould,  by  substituting  an  arrangc'ineiit  into  books  styled 
IVttes,  of  which  there  are  ten,  for  the  numerous  divisions  of  the 
foreign  copy.  That  ha})py  fate,  therefore,  bc'falls  ^Ir.  Naylor’s 
ingenious  cioggrel,  which  Dr.  11.  h\  II.  Geyder  ascribes  to  all 
thc‘  versions  of  the  immortal  Kcwnard  :  “So  imperishable  is 
the  trutli  of  the  old  Netherlandish  poem,  so  inellaceable  its 
beauty,  that  each  succec'ding  paraphrase  or  irmodelling  of  it 
actually  appears  as  an  original  j)ro(luction,  and  is  suggestive  of 
some  new  delight.  What  has  been  at  various  times  added  to. 


or  (h‘rivi‘d  from,  the'  work  has  been  subjected  to  the  controlling 
organism  of  its  own  excellence.” 


e  must  indulge  ourselves  with  another  extract  from  the 
Messrs.  Limgmans’  excpdsite  publication,  although  mere  frag¬ 
ments  give  but  an  imperfect  notion  of  the  beautiful  whole  : — 


“  'flic  day  was  fixed,  the  notice  framed. 

And  fi‘stival  and  dance  jiroelaimed : 
l'\)r  pomp,  till'  like  was  nevc'r  seen 
Displayed,  before  or  since  I  ween. 
l*'onr-foot(‘d  notables,  and  eke 
A  arii‘ty  of  bill  and  beak. 

In  concourse  vast  assembled  there. 

To  honour  both  the  Wolf  and  Bear  : 

I  he  hall  with  pledge  and  troth  resounded  ; 

Good  fellowship  and  mirth  abounded; 

Gavots,  cotillons,  minuets, 

\\  ere  danced  with  partners  and  in  sets : 

A\  hilst  lute,  harp,  bagpipe,  and  trombone 
Bi)omcd,  might  and  main,  with  twang  and  groan, 
Iroiu  root-tree  down  to  jiaving  stone. 

* 


’Twere  out  of  measure  hard  to  mention 
How  ilct'tly  trijip’d  the  winged  hours 
AVith  wit  and  wine  in  beauty’s  bowers ; 
How  mirth  and  music,  dance  and  glee 
Brought  night  about  right  jollily  ; 

How  crested  knights,  ajiparelled  brave, 
Surged  to  and  tro,  like  wave  on  wave, 
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AVitli  plum’d  retainers  mid  the  throii<;, 

AVhilst  bards  ot*  lame  their  deeds  in  song 
Iteconntt'd,  with  poetic  lire, 

By  aid  ol*  harj)  and  minstrel  ipiire.” 

The  cflect  of  all  this  is  sufficiently  droll,  when  it  is  borne  in 
mind  that  sheer  brute  beasts  are  the  enactors  of  the  ])arts  in 
this  high  festivity.  The  one  fault  we  find  witli  the  volume  is 
the  ex[)ensive  style  in  which  it  claims  onr  appreciation  with 
its  vermillioned  initial  letters  so  ])rettily  arabesqned,  and  so 
distinctly  recalling  the  art  of  the  illuminator  about  the  ]>eriod 
of  its  birth.  e  can  ])av  ^Ir.  ^Saylor  no  higher  compliment 
than  to  say  that  in  the  shape  of  a  neat  half-crown  volume,  wc 
should  like  to  see  his  poem  lining  the  ])ortniantean  of  every 
scho(d-boy,  returning  to  his  jflayosus  Orhilius  after  the  Clirist- 
mas  holidays,  to  wile  liim  out  of  his  home-sickness  over  the 
merry  j)ages  which  record  the  supercJicrie^  and  subtleties  of 
Ileyiiard  the  Fox. 

Alore  recently  has  been  given  to  the  world  another  rhyming 
translation  from  the  pen  of  Thomas  James  Ariudd,  Ksej.,  who 
takes  the  epic  measure  and  German  nuaha’ing  ot‘ Goethe  for  his 
model,  incited  thereto  possibly  by  the  eulogium  of  (’arlyle: 
‘‘For  poetical  use  intinitely  the  best,  like  some  co])y  of  an 
ancient  be-dimmed,  half- obi  it  crated  woodeut,  but  new  done  on 
steel,  on  India  paper,  and  with  all  manner  of  graccdul  and 
appropriate  a])pendages.”  “  Reinekc  Fuchs  in  12  (iesiingen, 
von  (i.W  oltg.  von  Goethe”  (Berlin:  Unger,  I7!t  I,Svo.)  The  copy 
ol  Goethe  belon*  us  is  the  common  Stuttgard  impiession,  iJ^ol, 
and  b(‘gins  thus  in  stately  hexameters : — 

“  rtiugsten,  das  licbliche  Fest,  war  gekummen  ;  es  gruniiai  und 
hluhteii 

h\‘ld  uiul  Wald;  auf  Iliigcln  und  Ilohn,  in  niisclum  und  llc'cken 

I  cbteu  ein  Iriihliches  Lical  die  Xeuermuuterti*n  Ah'igcl ; 

Je(h‘  W  icse  sprosste  von  Blumen  in  duftiMidcu  (iriindiMi, 

Festlich  heiter  glaiizte  dcr  IJimmel  und  farhig  die  Frde.” 

Arnold’s  translation  of  this  po('in  a])peared  last  year,  and 
has  several  features  of  merit,  notwithstanding  its  lundiering 
length  of  line  which  clogs  the  sense.  It  is  adorned  with  admir¬ 
able  engravings  from  the  pictures  of  a  German  artist,  Joseph 
AVolff.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  cleverness  of  these  drawings  of 
brute  life,  which  very  far  surpass  in  beauty  and  truth  ol  animal 
delineation  the  illustrations  by  older  painters.  An  exquisite 
characteristic  of  AVollf ’s  j)ictures  is,  that  tlu‘y  so  clearly  seem 
to  pourtray  men  under  the  disguise  ol  animals,  so  that  the 
brute  form  directly  before  the  eye  is  relieved  ol  its  mere  brutisli- 
ness  by  the  air  of  human  intelligence  peering  through  the  out- 
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ward  invest  it  iir(‘.  Tliis  it  will  be  observed  is  iii  perfect  keeping 
with  the  t(‘xt  itself,  where  much  which  is  done  appears  simply 
a  masquerading  of nu'n  in  the  disguise  of  beasts.^  Jhere  is  tar 
more  of  soul  thrown  into  tlu'so  illustrations  than  into  any  which 
have  hitherto  fallen  under  our  notice:  the  cunning  eye  of  the 
Fox,  as  monk,  his  glee  ascending  in  the  bucket  from  the  well, 
and  the  galliard  grace  of  TiCOpard,  as  marshal  of  the  lists,  are 
inimitably  tim*  for  force  and  humanity  of  expression. 

Tn  their  own  way,  however,  that  is,  taking  their  conditions 
into  jiccount, — the  age,  the  scanty  size,  the  imperfect  develop- 
nuuit  of  art,  and  the  coarse  material, — few  things  can  be  finer 
than  the  old  woodcuts  of  Virgilius  Solis  and  Jost  Ammon, 
decorating  Schopper’s  iand)ics.  Their  proportions  are  two 
ineluvs  by  one-and-a-half ;  cons«‘quently,  the  tigures  are  very 
minute.  Nt‘verth(*less,  it  would  not  bo  easy  to  exceed  among 
the  productions  of  nuKlerii  art  the  rude  expressiveness  of  these 
nnpolislied  gems.  Tak(‘,  for  instanei',  that  of  the  Hear  receiving 
his  commission  from  the  king  of  beasts  to  bring  Heynard  to  court. 
Tlu‘  brute,  a  compound  of  fussy  importance  and  real  stu])idity. 
Stands  on  bis  two  hinder  legs,  hat  in  hand,  respectfully  inclining 
to  his  maji'sty,  evidently  very  conceited  of  his  (‘inployment,  and 
protesting  his  pei'feet  competency  for  the  mission.  The  blun- 
(h'ring  beast’s  crass  Ibeotianism  is  intimated  in  his  sword  being 
hung  on  the  wrong  side.  Another  veiy  expressive  cut  is  that 
in  which  Heynard  is  h‘d  olf  to  be  hanged,  clutched  very  securely 
betwt'en  his  guards,  the  AVolf  and  Hear,  while  the  Cat  posts  by 
tluur  sid(‘  with  all  the  briskness  imaginable,  bearing  the  rope 
slung  over  his  shouhhu*  by  means  of  which  his  ancient  enemy 
is  to  !)('  done  to  death,  ^lartin,  the  Ape,  bound  for  Home, 
taking  leave  of  the  Fox,  is  a  characteristic  picture  from  its 
spirit  and  costume  ;  but  })erhaps  one  of  the  best,  as  indicating 
a  eh»s(' observation  of  animal  nature,  is  that  illustrating  the 
table  ot  the^  Donkey  and  the  Lap-dog.  The  Donkey  saluting 
his  ma>ter,  is  representt'd  in  a  state  of  high  excitement, — the 
tail  at  right  angles  with  the  body,  the  ears  erect,  the  lips  apart 
in  the  act  ot  braying  its  welcome,  while  its  fore-legs  are  placed 
upon  its  imister  s  side.  Ihe  truest  touch  of  nature  is  what  might 
escape  notice  but  that  we  point  it  out  :  the  Lap-dog  is  under 
it>  masters  arm,  the  arm  larthest  from  the  assault  of  the 
Donkey,  and  the  Pup})y  pressed  to  its  master’s  side  has  its  fore- 
h'gs  crossing  etich  othcu’,  })arlly  by  reason  of  the  pressure  against 
its  imners  side,  and  partly  the  effect  of  perfect  nonchalance: 
\'e  think  this  vitv  striking  and  original.  The  human  figures 

in  t  lese  minute  pictures  are  sketched  with  equal  felicity  and 
irt'cdom. 

Hut  about  these  two  sets  of  illustrations  there  may  be  said  to 
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bo  an  o])io  jiravity  in  coni])arison  with  tlio  ainusino:  plates  of 
Canton  of  ^lunioli,  so  cxcpiisitcly  rondorod  in  litlioj’-rapli  by  the 
Kdinbur^-li  printers :  these  arc  tlie  cpiintessence  of  drollery — 
the  ne  ultra  of  graphic  hiiniour.  Tlie  hanging  scene,  for 
instance,  in  which  the  Hear,  with  malicious  promptitude,  liands 
the  farewell  cup — the  (cup)  de  (jrace — to  the  miserable'  convict; 
while  the  Lion  occu])ies  a  seat  in  a  howdah  on  an  rdej)hant’s 
back  in  one  corner,  the  sorrow! id  liadgi'i*  jirays  Ibr  the  culprit 
in  another,  and  the  foreground  is  occupied  by  eager  gossips  in 
mob-caps,  dowager  IK'iis,  Ducks,  and  Geese,  exulting  to  see 
justice  done  on  their  common  enemy. 

Xext  to  this  may  be  specitii'd  the  })late  of  the  sick  Lion, 
abounding  in  merry  touches  of  tlu'  outre,  while  a  ]>erlect 
atxiudou  of  grotesipie  combination  reigns  in  the  ])icture  of 
Leynard's  triunudial  iirocession.  Would  jiapa  in  each  happy 
household  inaugurate  the  new  year  with  harmless  merrimi'iit 
and  uncontrollable  laughter  on  the  part  of  his  dai’lings,  he 
could  not  do  better  than  lay  before  them  Mr.  Vi'dde]’’s  most 
captivating  volume,  which,  it  will  bi'  observed,  has  reaclu'd  a 
second  edition. 


Hut  we  have  probably  expi'iided  observation  ipiite  enough,  in 
proof  of  the  anticpiity  of  the  Fox  romances,  and  may  di'vote 
our  fui'ther  space,  with  propriety,  to  an  obsi'rvation  oi’  two, 
more  specially  bearing  upon  the  existing  and  best -known  form 
of  the  story  of  Ileynard. 

If  we  look  at  Ileynard  as  exhibited  in  the  first  pai*t  of  the 
narrative,  we  obtain  an  idea  of  an  incorrigibh'  droll,  whose 
element  is  mischief — with  a  merry  bias,  an  irresistible  ])ro])ensity 
for  practical  joki's.  8o  thoroughly  is  this  idi*a  wrought  out, 
without  the  obtrusion  of  any  moral  purjiose,  that  wi*  look  upon 
the  tlrst  part  as  a  com])lete  whole,  the  jiroduct  of  one  mind,  the 
projection  of  one  ])urpose.  In  that  case,  we  should  ([uarn‘1  with 
('arlyle’s  (pialifying  ])hrase,  applii'd  to  the  whole  work,  which 
according  to  him  demands  abatement  as  ‘Mhe  product  of  poor 
humanity,  from  whose  hands  nothing,  not  even  a  ‘  lleinecke  de 
Vos,’  comes  perfect.”  The  first  part  of  the  story  appi'ars  to  us 
to  come  as  near  perfi'ction  as  human  composition  may  bo 
ex])ected  to  attain, — natural  characters,  lively  incidents,  rapid 
action,  an  interesting  hero,  startling  contrasts,  lots  of  life,  lots 
of  fun,  lots  of  nature,  and  all  set  in  a  frame  which  gives  the 
completeness  and  unity  of  a  drama  to  the  extravaganza.  We 
know  nothing  better,  looked  at  as  a  work  of  ai  t,  and  few  things 
half  so  good.  Hut  when  we  come  to  the  second  jiai’t,  we  seem 
to  encounter  a  feebler  hand,  with  some  change  in  our  lu'i’o,  who 


is  givi'ii  to  prose  out  long  moral  speeches,  and  justifications  of 
himself,  which  consist  chietlv in  criminatingothers,  and  the.sonien, 
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not  follow-hriitos :  a  very  decided  violation  of  the  probabilities 
of  the  east'.  The  hnin’an  satirist  comes  out  rather  strongly 
h(‘r(‘,  with  colours  the  most  pronounced,  and  unmist akeable  life- 
qu("<tionings  and  dampnations.  There  is  nothing  in  all  the 
latter  moiety  of  tlie  work  which  bears  resemblance  to  the  earlier, 
exce])t  the  crowning  incident  of  the  duello  o^  Reynard  with  the 
Wolf.  There  is  in  the  pungent  switching  of  the  A\  olf’s  e^'cs 
and  twitching  of  his  tail,  in  running  away  from  him  whose  sore 
toes  made  running  an  ordeal  like  that  of  burning  ploughshares, 
and  in  kicking  up  the  dust  in  his  face,  in  the  coarse  comfort  lie 
<’-iv(‘s  ls('trrim  wlnm  he  tore  his  eye  out,  that  he  would  not  have 
tlu'  trouble  of  closing  a  second  peeper  wlien  he  went  to  sleep, 
and  in  the  consummate  hardiliood  and  remorselessness  of  his 
closing  device,  whei’c'hy  lie  sang/e  friumphe  over  his  antagonist, — 
there  is  hens  ind('('d,a  spice  of  tliat  early  humour  which  gave  the 
tirst  part  its  enchanting  attraction.  Tlie  person  who  interpolated 
tlie  nioraliti(‘s,  if  we  arc  correct  in  assigning  it  to  a  different 
author,  was  a  ])(']’son  of  undoubted  ability,  for  this  portion  too 
is  marked  by  the  indubitable  tokens  of  genius;  but  his  purpose 
of  moralizing  is  confessed  throughout,  and  he  sacrifices  the 
interest  of  the  story,  and  the  consistency  of  the  chief  actor  to 
th('  moral  and  salirical  design  he  has  in  view. 

'riu're  is  n'ally  a  fine  passage  in  the  second  confession  of 
Ib'vnard  to  tlu'  Ihidger,  describing  the  weakness  of  his  nature 
and  tlu'  stn'ugth  of  tc'inptation,  which  we  think  too  grave  to  be 
in  ]>erft‘ct  liarmony  witli  the  sjnrit  of  merry  mischief  and 
wanton  wickediu'^js,  whicli  we  hold  to  be  tlie  dominating  idea  of 
tlie  former  part.  I  nlesswe  took  it  in  the  sense  of  grave  banter 
and  s('rious  panxly,  witli  an  underlurking  sense  of  the  ridiculous, 
W('  ctinnot  r(M‘('iv(‘  it  as  ])art  and  parcel  of  the  one  epic  purpose ; 
and  as  we  cannot  do  so,  it  strengthens  our  impression 
that  th('  second  nn»iety  of  the  Epos  lias  eitlier  been  added  by 
anotlier  hand,  or  has  tx'en  submitted  to  serious  interpolations 
and  elongati(»ns  ihxr  readers  shall  judge  of  the  force  of  oitr 
objection,  liy  rc'ading  tor  tliemsolves  the  jiassage  from  Caxton’s 
ininiitabh'  version  :  “The  fox  said, — Wlio  tliat  will  gotlirough 
tlu'  \\orld,  this  to  hear,  and  that  to  sec,  and  that  other  to  tell, 
truly  it  may  not  ch'arly  be  done.  How  should  any  man  handle 
hone\ ,  but  it  he  licked  his  fingers.  I  am  ofttimes  roared  and 
pricked  in  my  conscience  as  to  love  God  above  all  things,  and 
mine  e\en  (  hristian  as  myself,  as  is  to  God  well  acceptable  and 
accoiding  to  his  law.  Ibit  how  ween  ye  that  reason  within 
forth  ti<ght<‘th  against  the  outward  will ;  there  stand  me  all  still 
in  nuM'lt,  that  me  thinketh  I  have  lost  all  my  wits,  and  wote 

^  then  in  such  a  thought ;  I  have  now 
.d  eft  111}  sills,  and  hate  all  things  that  be  not  good,  and  climb 
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ill  (‘ontcinplatiou  above  bis  coiiimaiulnionts ;  but  this 

s])ocial  ^raeo  liave  1  wlioii  I  am  alone  ;  but  in  a  short  while 
abei*.  wlicn  the  woi’ld  eometli  in  me,  then  iiiul  F  in  my  wav  so 
many  stones  and  the  footspores  that  these  loose  juvlates  and  rich 
priests  go  in,  that  T  am  anon  taken  again  :  tlien  cometh  the 
world  and  will  have  this  ;  and  the  Hesli  will  live  pleasantly, 
which  lav  to  force  me  so  many  things  that  I  then  lose  all  my 
good  thoughts  and  iiuqiose.”  ^'ow  all  this  is  urged  with  a 
gravity  and  tiaith  that  might  become  the  most  serious  Christian 
at  an  experience-meeting.  ]lut  afterwiirds  he  becomes  abusive, 
and  says:  ‘‘The  leasings  been  most  used  in  the  Lord’s  courts  ; 
certainly  lords,  ladies,  priests  and  clerks,  make  most  le.'isings.’’ 
To  justify  lying  by  necessity,  ho  adds :  “  Who  otherwise  will 
now  haunt  and  use  tlie  world,  than  devise  a  leasing  in  the  fairest 
wise,  and  that  he  wimple  with  kerchiets  about  in  such  wise  that 
men  take  it  fora  truth,  ho  is  not  run  away  from  his  master,” 
— that  is  he  has  still  much  to  learn. 

Of  tlic  extensive  lU’ovalence  of  a  Fox  epic  in  the  ^liddlo 
Ages,  no  further  evidence  will  probably  be  recpiired  tlian  tliat 
furnislied  by  a  canzonet,  ascribed  to  the  Lion-1  Ieart(‘d  Richard 
of  Fiiigland,  which  must  have  been  composed  before  a.d. 
in  whieli  that  royal  trouvcrc  sings  : — 

“  E  VOS  jounstes  et  inoi 
E  men  portastes  tiel  foi 
Com  Isengris  a  Reinaert.” 

(Tlie  troth  you  pliglitcd  fair  to  me. 

You  like — Reynard’s  Isengris.) 

This  doleful  ditty  rung  in  our  ears  us  we  tloatcd  down  the 
broad  Da nub(*  some  seven  years  agone  ;  and,  lixingour  eye  u])oii 
I  lie  craggi'd  l;eep  of  Diirrenstein,  we  could  almost  imagine  the 
kingly  prisoner  solacing  his  durance  tlu'ri'with;  applying  his 
satire  to  the  imiierial  craft  of  the  Fox-man,  which  caught  and 
ke|)t  him,  theldon-man,  in  thrall.  And  in  contem])orary  chronicle 
and  calendar  do  allusions  occur  to  the  historv  of  tin*  Fox, 
nndving  it  ch'ar  as  proof  of  Holy  AVrit,  that  nothing  was  better 
known,  more  currently  spread,  and  more  highly  relished,  as  far 
back  as  the  eleventh  century,  than  the  delectable  history  of 
luynard  the  Fox. 

Ill  order  to  give  a  spice  of  the  severity  of  Reynard’s  satire, 
W(*  ])rcsent  a  free  version  of  his  apology  for  liis  own  misdoings 
founded  on  the  evil  life  of  others,  addressed  to  his  nephew,  tiio 
Ihidger : — 

‘‘  Answer’d  the  Fox  with  utmo>t  franknoss  : 

However,  sire  !  you  blame  the  rankness 
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Of  mv  Riisilocds,  and  loud  abhor  ’em, 

J\I  vself  is  not  so  sorry  lor  ’em  ; — 

That  is,  1  mean  1  cannot  view  them 
In  the  same  dreadful  liglit  you  do  them. 

dust  sift  tlie  lives  of  all  our  brothers, 

And  vou  won’t  find  me  worse  than  others. 
Few  folks  that  meddle  with  affairs  ^ 

Ought  to  exhibit  purist  airs ! —  ^ 

1  something  know  about  back-stairs,  f 
And  could,  like  Hamlet’s  (Ihost,  “a  tale 
Fufold  ”  at  which  some  cheeks  would  pale. 
Among  the  sheep  1  own  I’m  not, 

Ah,  woe  is  me!  without  a  spot, 

Jhit  in  tlie  flock  1  can  descry 
A  thousand  more  as  black  as  I. 

J.et  there  but  be  a  snug  occasion. 

And  a  sullicient  strong  temptation, 

1  fall  of  course:  vour  virtuoso, 

• 

For  all  his  talk,  will  likewise  do  so. 

Xav,  even  yourself,  my  ghostly  friend! 

Have  aj^petites  tliat  downward  tend. 

1 11  sooth,  dear  Badger !  crime’s  so  common 
Upon  fh(‘  ])art  of  man  and  woman, 

'I'hat  I,  to  prophecy  attending, 

'riiink  tlnit  the  world  is  nigh  its  ending: 

So  wax  the  loves  of  many  cold  I 
That  I  to  ri'cognize  am  bold 
The  final  woes  so  long  foretold.  ) 

I'or  instance,  at  our  Princes  look, 

('ompare  their  doings  Avith  the  Hook  ; 

AVith  anv  good  their  life  is  fraiiMit  not, 
riiev  live  exactlv  as  tliev  ought  not: 

They  lie,  steal,  cozen,  and  oppress. 

And  yield  the  wretched  no  redress; 

A  ea,  consummate  their  villanies 
Hy  rampant  scoiVs  against  the  skies, — 

To  those  tln'v  rule  an  iron  rod, 

And  bold  blasphemers  of  their  (  Jod. 

If  yon  will  now  extend  your  search 
Beyond  the  Court,  behoUrthe  Church. 

Tin*  fellows  with  long  faces  there. 

And  ])riestly  pride  which  snuffs  the  air, 

AVith  chokers  tight,  and  surplice  white. 

And  smirk  and  smile  to  left  and  riMit  • _ 

J  he  fellows  who  mid  glare  of  dav 
AV  ilhout  wax  camlles  cannot  jirav, 

A\  ho  worship  rood-screens,  love  intoning*, _ 

An  imitation  poor  of  groaning — 

1  lu‘ir  bowings  altar-wards,  their  paces,  ^ 

A\  hat  are  they  but  demure  grimaces,  > 
Aleaiit  merely  to  preserve  their  places  ?> 
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Their  parishes  are  bought  and  sold. 

And  souls  are  marketed  lor  gold: 

(lold  is  so  much  their  god — its  name  is 
Herefrom  called  auri  sacra  fames. 

As  though  no  person,  but  a  priest 
In  sacred  garb,  his  flock  so  fleec’d. 

Look  too  at  their  malignity — 

Are  they  what  Christians  ought  to  be? 

Jlow  ignorant  of  all  true  knowledge! 

You’d  think  they  ne’er  had  been  to  college ; 

In  fact  their  only  innocence 
Is  that  of  learning  and  of  sense. 

When  they’re  at  Court  their  mode  evinces 
Their  ])ractice  bad  as  any  Prince’s : 

Tlieir  principles  they  shrewdly  cook, 

As  flexible  as  caoutchouc. 

I’lu*  Prince  may  drink,  and  dice,  and  swear, 

And  any  wickedness  may  dare, 

'fhey  will  the  royal  conscience  flatter,  ^ 

Compunctious  visitings  to  scatter: —  J- 
‘‘  My  liege!  it  is  a  venial  matter.”  ) 

Their  highest  function  thus  betray — 

See  Hungeiu'r’s  story  of  Possuet. 

Amid  such  general  perversion 
You  must  not  stare  at  my  desertion 
Of  Moses’  coile,  for  sin’s  contagious, 

Ivxample’s  force,  too,  is  outrageous. 

O’er  the  whole  world  where  Satan  reijrns, 

’Tis  hard  for  0}ie  to  burst  his  chains ; 

And  Itcynard  owns  as  weak  a  nature 
As  any  unresisting  creature. 

I’m  no  Cjuixotic  knight  who  prances 
I ’earless  against  confronting  lances  ; 

My  dispo  sition  bids  me  swim. 

In  morals,  ever  with  the  stream.” 

One  may  easily  conceive  the  perfect  Iiaut  gout  and  high 
aldennanic  relish  yvith  which  honest  cits  and  wortliy  burghers 
would  suck  ill  these  satiric  skits  upon  tlieir  natural  enemies, —  the 
nobility  who  taxed  their  earth,  the  clergy  who  levied  contribu¬ 
tions  on  their  heaven.  The  merit  of  the  satirist  who  dealt 
these  obnoxious  classes  such  telling  blows,  would  they  laud  to 
the  skies,  and  insatiate  for  further  supplies  of  cates  of  the  same 
racy  quality,  would  cry  out  with  the  daughter  of  the  horse-leech, 
”  ^lore,  more.”  Now,  whether  our  imjiartial  author  exactly 
met  their  expectations  in  his  second  Fytte,  is  problematical  : — 

“  Yet  must  1  still  the  Age  arraign — 

E’en  Job,  the  patient,  would  complain. 
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Corruption  from  the  Court  doth  spread 
Like  waters  from  their  tountain-head ; 

3''^or  Princes  are — I  will  not  name  it — 
Pecause  ’tis  dangerous  to  proclaim  it. 
Plung’d  they  must  be  in  dark  and  deep  ill, 
Judging  the  Princes  by  the  People. 

For  what  are  tliese  ?  A  sorry  set, 

Intent  on  ill — in  conclave  met ; 

Intent  on  ill — when  quite  alone; 

Intent  on  ill — a-field.  a-town. 

The  chief  amusement  of  their  lives 
Constuprating  their  neighbours’  wives : 
Concocting  frauds  design’d  for  plunder, 
AVhich  they  accomplish  to  a  wonder. 

AV'liere  pigeons  do  not  fall  their  trap  in 
They  take  to  open  force  and  rapine, 

Nay,  will  not  stick  at  bloody  murther — 
The  black-list  need  I  follow  further  ? 

As,  too,  the  natural  law  requires. 

The  sons  resemble  close  their  sires ; 

As  sires — so  sons,  are  mark'd  by  bruteness. 
As  sires — so  sons,  by  dissoluteness. 

The  evil  of  these  evil  times 
Pegets  a  progeny  of  crimes  ; 

Not  one  is  temperate — not  one  good. 

All  sunk  in  lewdness,  lies,  and  blood. 

Yet  should  there  be,  like  holy  Lot, 

One  just,  where  all  besides  are  naught, 

11  is  virtue  is  so  great  a  rarity. 

He’s  laugh’d  at  for  his  singularity; 

And  scolf,  and  scomm,  and  jibes,  and  jeers. 
Deride  the  saint  when  he  appears  ; 

Death  must  be  welcome,  when  it  comes. 
From  a  such  a  life  of  martyrdoms. 

The  Mob  too’s  made  of  curious  mettle — 
As  sav  the  Scots,  “a  kittle  cattle.” 

Pight  ready  they,  if  kings  offend  them, 

To  string  their  rulers  up  and  end  them ; 
The  ^lob  being  just  as  much  like  kings 
As  apes  are  like  immortal  things. 

Put  should  a  Mob’s-man  die  by  law, 

Poth  judge  and  jury  they  will  jaw, 

And  king  and  court  affect  with  panic, 

As  arbitrary  and  tyrannic. 

Now  just  take  one  brief  glance  again 
At  our  tonsur’d  and  priestly  men : 

There  is  not  one,  however  staid  he 
Pe,  that  has  not  at  home  his  lady ; 

AVho  bears  him  children,  and  who  sets 
Him  on  to  enrich  his  mis-begets. 
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Thus,  from  tlio  bishop  to  the  priest,  Y 
Every  man  .lack  of  them  is  niecM,  ^ 

And  the  poor  flock  is  sorely  fleec’d.  ) 

All  the  hard  moneys  they  can  j^ather 
Out  of  tlie  estates  of  Holy  Fatlier, 

For  fees,  and  fasts,  and  penances. 

For  births,  and  deaths,  and  marriages. 

For  rescue  of  tlie  loose  flsh  lying 
In  rurgatory’s  pan  a-frying, 

And  passing  them  through  Peter’s  gate, 

Are  s(piander’d  on  some  wanton  mate. 

Whate’er  my  faults,  thank  heav’n!  sire!  shun  I 
Such  mode's  of  lavishing  my  money, 

Eeing  bound  in  honest  matrimony. 

»  • 

(’ries  Badger:  Keynard!  what  the  deuce 
Are  ])riests’  or  princes’  morals  to ’s — 

Whether  they  be  corre'ct  or  loose  ? 

Their  faults,  or  great  or  less,  alone 
Can  we  not  leave,  and  cure  our  own  ? 

Be  this  our  sole  incessant  labour. 

To  (/o  our  (hit If  to  our  neighbour : 

A'^ever  forgetting — which  were  odd — 

C)ur  higher  dutg  to  our  God. 

Sup|)ose  the  priest  neglects  his  duty, 

AVill  he  get  ofl*  with  all  his  booty  ? 

Will  not  the  plunder  he  may  win 
Be  yet  exacted  of  his  skin  ? 

Plead  the  priest’s  faults  before  the  jndge 
As  your  excuse,  and  he’ll  cry — Fudge. 

As  lays  the  hangman  on  your  back, 

He  will  cry  Fudge,  with  every  whack. 

WIk)  earns  the  knocks  must  bear  the  knocks, 
Or  erring  Priest,  or  erring  J'ox. 


Tliat  the  author  who  thus  reprehoncled  contemporary  ill  was 
not  a  mere  leveller,  hut  an  earnest  denouncer  of  palpable  abuses, 
is  clear  from  the  respect  he  usually  shows  for  king  Lion,  the 
supreme  lay-ruler,  and  for  the  pope,  as  the  head  of  ecclesiastical 
alfairs.  Hut  every  functionary  and  every  ofldcc  beneath  these 
crowning  dignities,  he  lashes  with  a  genuine  good-will,  and 
with  a  stahvart  vigour.  So  aptly  does  he  touch  up  and  scarify 
the  backs  of  these  offenders,  that  he  draws  blood  at  every  stroke 
of  the  formidable  nine-tailed  cat ;  and  yet  so  artistically  docs  he 
do  his  work,  that  his  very  victims  admire  his  skill  while  they 
siifter,  and  intermingle  their  bravos  with  their  groans,  just  as 
the  turtle  is  said  to  shriek  its  glee  in  the  hands  of  Soyer  or 
other  great  artists  who  know  how  to  extract  calipash  and  calipee 
with  a  discriminating  anatomy  from  the  unctuous  brute.  Thus 
Keynard  is  a  favourite  even  with  the  faulty,  and  they  own  the 
correctness  of  his  satire  with  a  sardonic  grin. 
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Art.  IV.— DOVE’S  LOGIC  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  FAITR  " 

F 

The  Loqic  of  the  Christian  Faith,  Ey  Patrick  Edward  J)ove, 
Author  of  the  “Theory  of  Human  Progression,”  &c.  Edin- 
burgh :  1850.  1 

In  those  days  of  restlessness  and  strife,  when  the  hearts  of  many  ;  | 
wls(‘  and  good  men  are  filled  with  apprehension  about  what  |* 
they  imagine  to  he  the  increasing  influence  of  Philosophy  over  ^ 
Faith,  and  when  multitudes  of  good  men  whom  we  cannot  call  I  ^ 
wise,  are  haunted  with  the  conviction  that  in  the  interior  of  the  j 
church,  we  arc  about  to  witness  a  disastrous  apostacy  from 
Christian  truth  ;  we  do  not  think  it  generous  or  even  just,  for  ' 
thost‘  who  believe  that  there  is  reason  for  hopefulness  and  courage,  ] 
to  reply  even  to  lu'edless  fears,  with  proud  disdain  and  mocking 
contempt.  The  authors  and  propagators  of  iniquitous  misrepre¬ 
sentations  and  cruel  suspicions,  we  should  sternly  condemn.  We 
mav  deeply  regret  that  better  men  should  cherish  and  diffuse 
feverish  and  altogi'ther  unnecessary  apprehensions.  Hut  sincere 
alarm  for  the  imperilled  sovereignty  of  great  central  truths,  has 
a  claim  on  our  syniiiathy.  Even  if  altogether  unfounded,  it  should 
not  be  scorned.  Even  if  pernicious  in  its  influence,  and  too 
recklt'ss  in  its  impeachments,  it  should  be  met,  flrmly  indeed, 
but  with  wisdom  and  gentleness,  instead  of  being  roughly 
handled  and  violently  trampled  down. 

We  thought  it  possible  that  in  Mr.  Dove’s  book,  there  might 
be  something  to  (piiet  and  re-assure  the  minds  of  good  men  who, 
for  vears,  have  been  distressed  and  dismaved  at  chancres  which 
they  felt  were  ])assing  on  the  outward  forms  of  certain  ( fliristian 
verities, — changes  they  could  not  but  discern,  though  they  liardly 
understood.  We  thought  such  men  might  And  in  the  “  Jjogic 
of  the  Christian  Faith,”  a  just  and  scientific  theory  of  the 
mutual  relations  Ix'tweeii  Faith  and  Philosophy, — relations  not 
new  and  transient,  but  venerable  and  last ing,\irising  not  from 
accident,  but  from  abiding  necessities  in  human  nature.  Nothing 
would  be  more  easy  than  for  a  thoughtful  scholar  to  show  that 
the  Philosophy  and  Logic  of  every  age  have  determined  the 
form  of  its  Theology,  even  when  its  substance  has  been  most 
honestly  deriviNl  from  the  deepest  and  divinest  sources;  anfl> 
that  a  reorganization  of  theological  systems,  no  more  implies 
a  destruction  of  those  granite  foundations,  on  which  through  ^ 
centuries,  the  faith  and  hope  of  the  church  liave  rested,  than  a 
new  theory  of  the  formation  of  the  unstratifled  rocks,  implies 
chaos,  eartlupiake,  and  volcanic  convulsions.  There  was  no 
re-scattoring  of  the  starry  constellations  over  the  abysses  of 
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licavcn, — no  quenching  of  the  glory  of  the  sun’s  fiery  throne, 
^vhen  astronomers  gave  to  the  world  a  new  theory  of  the  solar 
system.  And  Jesus  Christ  remains  “God  manifest  in  the 
flesh  ;  ”  the  atonement  for  human  sin,  burdened  with  penalty 
and  heart-broken  with  grief,  “  the  same  yesterday,  to  day,  and 
for  ever;”  though,  as  generation  after  generation  comes  near 
to  His  cross,  and  sits  and  watches  llis  agonies,  the  outlines  of 
their  thoughts  must  vary,  about  some  of  the  deeper  questions 
involved  in  a  theory  of  llis  sacrifice.  Surely  the  time  is  coming 
when  men  will  sec  that  a  firm  line  may  be  drawn  between  a 
divine  flict  and  every  human  representation  of  its  greatness 
and  glory,  which  must  be  inadequate,  and  may  be  false, — between 
a  divine  work  and  every  human  account  of  its  principles  and 
process.  And  Protestant  Nonconformists  should  not  be  the 
last  to  believe  that  those  men  may  bo  prompted  by  a  fervent 
loyalty  and  profound  reverence  for  the  Divine  Author  of  our 
Faith,  who  arc  resolved  to  have  one  shelf  for  the  Bible,  and 
another  for  Calvin’s  Institutes, — to  keep  in  tlie  text  only  what 
is  divine,  and  to  put  all  that  is  human  in  the  margin.  ^Ir.  Dove’s 
title  lias  probably  suggested  to  many,  that  his  singularly  acute 
inti'llcct  had  been  investigating  the  history  of  what  may  be 
calk'd  the  several  orders  of  tlieological  architecture  ;  and  that 
in  the  “  Logic  of  the  Christian  Faith,”  there  might  be  found  a 
discussion  of  the  various  distinct  from  each  other  as 

the  method  of  Aristotle  from  that  of  Plato,  or  as  the  method 
of  Locke  from  that  of  Descartes,  by  which  the  illustrious 
masters  of  theological  science  have  been  guided,  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  in  the  determination,  proof,  and  arrangement  of 
their  systems  of  Christian  doctrine.  Put  a  Norum  Orffanum  for 
divines  has  vet  to  be  written  ;  and  he  who  sliall  estalilish  on  a 
scientific  basis,  the  principles  and  laws  of  a  sound  Christian 
logic,  will  confer  on  mankind  a  noble  service,  and  win  for  him¬ 
self  a  more  glorious  immortality  than  belongs  even  to  the 
father  of  the  inductive  philosophy. 

Though  ^Ir.  Dove’s  book  has  quite  different  aims  from  those 
which  the  title  had  led  us  to  attribute  to  it,  we  have  cordial 
pleasure  in  bearing  testimony  to  the  great  acuteness  and  power 
he  has  manifested  in  the  treatment  of  an  important  subject, 
llis  object  is  to  investigate  the  scientific  value,  and  the  mutual 
relations  of  the  several  leadiim  arguments  which  have  been 
relied  upon  as  proofs  of  the  Divine  existence.  And  though  his 
jihraseology  is  sometimes  uncouth,  and  his  philosophy  sometimes 
false  and  sometimes  obscure,  there  is  so  much  admirable  reason¬ 
ing,  keen  criticism,  and  eloquent  writing  in  the  book,  that  wo 
are  justified  in  speaking  of  it  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  con¬ 
tributions  of  this  generation  to  the  literature  of  natural  theology. 
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We  can  imagine  some  of  our  more  quiet  and  devout  readers, 
and  some  even  of  those  who  are  in  the  agony  of  the  conflict 
witli  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil,  in  our  great  toA\Ti8, 
asking  with  something  like  impatience,  whether  the  muscle 
and  sinew  of  Christian  men  are  not  greatly  wasted  in  dis¬ 
cussions  about  tile  Divine  Existence,  and  whether  it  is  not  high 
time  to  take  it  for  granted.  It  may  he  urged  with  great  justice, 
that  a  fervent  evangelist,  like  Whittield,  and  a  saint  like 
Fletcher  of  Madeley,  will  do  more,  lar  more,  to  bring  about  a 
deep  conviction  that  there  is  a  God,  and  that  He  is  near  to  every 
one  of  us,  than  all  the  Hoyle  lecturers  of  the  last  century  whose 
siu’inons  lie  sepulchred  in  almost  forgotten  folios.  And  we 
think  it  will  be  the  testimony  of  nearly  all  who  have  had  prac¬ 
tically  to  do  with  the  ungodly  masses  of  our  working  people, 
that  even  professed  iiifldels  and  atheists — who,  however,  are 
much  less  numerous  tlian  some  good  men  suppose — are  commonly 
made  wiser  and  devout er  men,  not  by  a  priori  or  a  posteriori 
demonstrations,  but  by  fervent  preaching  about  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  Mr.  Dove  recognizes  the  truth  which  such  facts  as  these 
force  us  to  believe.  It  is  a  fundamental  principle  with  him, 
that  the  fact  of  the  Divine  Existence  does  not  depend  for  its 
admission  bv  man,  on  a  demonstration  that  can  be  constructed 
or  mastered  by  the  human  understanding,  reduced  to  language, 
and  j list i tied  by  logic.  If  it  were  otherwise,  how  terrible  would 
1h'  the  condition  of  vast  numbers  of  mankind.  Must  we  take 


I’aley  and  Clarke  to  tlie  miserable  tribes  we  have  heard  of  in 
Atrica,  who  have  lost  the  traditional  faith  of  mankind  in  the 
be  ing  of  a  God  Y  and  must  they  master  a  system  of  natural 
theology  before  they  can  recover  it  ?  They  have  lost  that  faith 
though  their  iiitellectualand  moral  degradation;  the /he/  of  God’s 
existence  has  disappeared  from  their  belief  through  their  loss  of 
the  intellectual  aiul  moral  vigour  by  which  the  belief  of  it  must 
Ih*  fi'd,  just  as  a  flame  peiaslies  in  a  close  and  exhausted  chamber, 
or  a  plant  withers  in  a  soil  too  barren  and  worthless  to  nourish  it. 
Can  there  then  Ik'  power  enough  in  their  impoverished  nature 
to  appreciate  and  li‘el  a  mere  human  argument  about  the  fact? 
Giily  where  the  entire  intellectual  and  moral  life  has  become 
enfeebled  and  deteriorated  do  we  And  tribes  of  atheists.  If 
taith  in  God  s  existence  depended  upon  the  clear  understanding 
oi  a  demonstration  of  it,  we  should  be  in  this  miserable 
dilemma,  that  where  the  demonstration  could  be  understood,  it 
was  not  nei'ded,  and  where  it  was  needed,  it  could  not  be  under¬ 
stood. 


And  look  at  that  little  child,  philosophical  reader,  on  the 


heaith-rugol  your  study,  with  its  rosy  cheeks,  and  brig 
and  gracetul  gambols,— do  you  intend  some  dav  befoni 
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open  Mr.  Dove’s  book,  and  make  it  understand  that  all  existence 
must  be  either  necessary  or  continj^ent ;  that  all  contingent 
existence  must  depend  upon,  and  be  derived  from  necessary 
existence  ;  that  if  there  be  contingent  existence,  there  must  be 
necessary  existence  ;  tliat  there  is  contingent  existence,  and 
that  therefore,  (fcc.,  &c.,  &c.  ?  ^lust  its  little  feet  be  cut  and 
weiiried  by  travelling  over  such  a  rocky,  rugged  road  as  this, 
before  its  young  heart  can  be  blessed  with  a  vision  of  God’s 
face, — tilled  with  the  deep  joy  of  being  loved  by  its  Holy  Father 
above  Gr,  turning  to  another  page,  will  you  try  to  stop  its 
happy  chattering  for  a  time,  while  you  show  that  every  change 
must  have  a  cause,  and  a  cause  of  such  (juality  and  such  quan¬ 
tity  as  to  account  for  the  change ;  that  history,  tradition,  and 
geological  science,  combine  to  assure  us  that  man  ai)peared 
ill  the  world  only  a  few  thousand  years  ago ;  quoting 
Lucretius  in  illustration  of  one  division  of  your  evidence  Si 
nulla  fuit,  genitalis  origo,”  &c.),  and  Sedgwick  in  contirmation 
of  tlie  other  ^Vnd  then  will  you  ask  your  bewildered  little 
disciple,  whether  it  is  not  fully  convinci'd  that  man  never  could 
have  begun  to  exist  unless  there  had  exist t‘d  previously  a  Being  of 
inlinite  wisdom,  power,  and  goodness  ‘f  ( )r  will  you  prefer  to  rely 
upon  Dr.  Bentley’s  famous  demonstration,  tliat  in  an  infinite 
series  of  derived  and  dependent  beings,  the  number  of  individuals 
already  composing  it,  must  be  infinite ;  that  if  the  human  race 
never  had  a  beginning,  but  consists  of  an  infinite  series  of  men, 
an  infinite  number  of  men  must  have  already  existed,  and 
as  there  are  two  eyes,  ten  fingers,  and  thousands  of  hairs 
belonging  to  every  individual  man,  there  must  have  been, 
twice  an  infinite  number  of  human  eyes,  ten  times  an  infinite 
number  of  human  fingers,  and  many  thousand  times  an  infinite 
number  of  liumaii  hairs  :  (juod  cst  absurdum  ! 

You  thank  God  that  when  its  gentle  mother  sits  by  the  little 
cot  of  an  evening,  and  draws  back  the  white  curtains  to  talk  in 
loving  whispers  to  the  little  wakeful  and  wondering  child  with¬ 
in,  about  the  God  who  made  the  ilowers,  and  the  stars,  and  sent 
Jesus  Christ  to  tell  us  how  He  loves  goodness  and  hates  wrong¬ 
doing,  — laws  absolute  and  certain  which  are  at  work  in  its  interior 
life,  will  ensure  a  belief  in  God’s  existence,  more  reverent,  and, 
])erhaps,  more  unfaltering,  than  Clarke,  and  Bentley,  and 
Derham  have  brought  to  yourself. 

The  office  of‘  the  writer  on  natural  theology  is  rather  to  tell 
us  how  it  is  men  come  to  believe  in  God,  than  to  prove  that 
they  ought  to  believe  in  Him.  He  has  to  evolve  the  universal 
axioms  which  men  arc  unconsciously  embodying  in  their  prac¬ 
tical  judgments.  He  is  a  discoverer,  not  an  inventor.  He  has 
not  to  make  a  private  road  of  his  own  for  men  to  travel  by,  from 
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atheism  to  a  faith  in  God’s  existence,  but  to  map  out  the  great 
highway  of  God’s  own  making,  along  which  the^  millions  of 
men  are  tlironging,  in  those  dark  and  early  hours  in  which  the 
movements  of  our  interior  life  are  unheeded,  and,  therefore,  soou 
forgotten,  lie  has  to  tell  us,  through  what  processes  our  inner 
b('ing  j)assiHl,  belbre  it  was  made  the  object  ot  painful  analysis. 

He  has  not  to  burn  bricks,  and  build  up  a  tower  ot  massive 
argument,  whose  top  shall  reach  to  heaven,  and  by  which  men 
may,  if  they  please,  ascend  to  the  Divine  Presence  ;  but  to  tell  us 
all  he  knows  about  that  mysterious  ladder  from  this  world  to 
the  skies,  by  which,  silently  and  suddenly,  men  are  being 
brought  perpetually  face  to  face  with  God. 

Put,  perhaps,  our  friends  who  complained  of  the  uselessness, 
at  any  rate  in  this  age,  of  these  laboured  demonstrations  of  the 
great  first  truths  of  religion,  are  exulting  over  our  admissions, 
rather  than  persuaded  of  the  honourableness  and  excellency  of 
the  cause  we  arc  advocating.  If,  say  they,  the  end  of  these 
wearisome  demonstrations  is  rather  to  show  men  how  it  is  they 
come  to  l)elieve,  than  to  give  them  new  reasons  for  belief,  are 
they  not,  by  their  own  confession,  most  idle  and  superfluous? 

A\  e  think  not ;  and  will  venture  to  state,  as  briefly  as  possible, 
the  reasons  of  our  conviction. 

First,  then,  it  is  the  very  noblest  part  of  the  philosophy  of  ♦ 
human  nature,  to  account  for  man’s  recognition  of  the  Divine 
Existence.  Plan’s  religious  faith  is  the  most  illustrious  attribute 
of  his  being ;  to  investigate  it  is  the  most  honourable  function 
of  a  true  phil()so])hy.  Our  actual  perception  of  the  distances  of 
Wsible  objects  from  the  eye  may  not  be  improved  by  the  most 
ingenious  and  accurate  analysis  of  the  mental  and  organic  pro¬ 
cesses  by  which  that  perception  is  arrived  at.  The  man  at  the 
main-top,  who  never  heard  of  the  inclination  of  the  optic 
axes,”  sees  quite  as  well,  and  probably  much  better,  than  Sir  ' 
David  llrewster  himself,  or  the  most  accomplished  disciple  of 
Sir  illiam  Hamilton.  And  yet,  while  the  divine  thirst  for 
knowledge  remains  in  man,  he  will  believe  that  the  philosophy 
of  sight  is  a  nobler  thing  than  sight  itself;  that  it  is  a  higher 
distinction  to  understand  the  laws  of  vision,  than  to  possess  the 
keenest  eye  that  ever  swept  the  ocean. 

Ihe  illustration  we  have  just  used,  however,  suggests  that 
the  philosophy  of  a  natural  process  may  not  only  afford 
excpiisite  gratification  to  some  ot  the  highest  elements  of  our 
nature,  but  may  yield  some  imjx)rtant  practical  results.  Tlie 
theon  that  explains  how  it  is  that  all  men  who  are  in  a  normal 
condition,  acquire  the  piTceptions  that  belong  to  sight,  may 
enable  us  to  correct  the  defective  vision  of  those  whose  condition 
IS  abnormal.  And  our  second  plea,  therefore,  for  the  studies  we 
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are  defendinp;,  is,  that  the  exhibition  in  detail,  and  in  a  scientific 
form,  of  the  process  by  which  men  are  naturally  led  to  recop^uize 
God’s  existence,  may  be,  and  not  unfrequently  is,  the  means  of 
restoring  faith  where  it  has  been  wholly  lost,  or  strengthening 
it  where  it  has  begun  to  falter.  AVe  must  not  always  trace  to 
exclusively  moral  causes  the  gloomy  darkness  even  of  atheistic 
doubt ;  and  where  doubt  has  arisen  from  a  jar  and  partial  dis¬ 
turbance  of  the  ordinary  laws  of  thought  and  judgment,  a 
scientific  development  of  the  primary  principles  of  human  belief 
in  relation  to  the  most  tremendous  of  its  objects,  may  restore  the 
normal  action  of  the  intellect.  If  there  are  principles  in  human 
nature  which  predispose  men  to  accept  a  declaration  of  (h)d’s 
existence, — principles  so  certain  and  general  in  their  operation, 
that  theoretical  atheism  is  very  rarely  to  be  met  with, — an  argu¬ 
ment  for  the  ])ivine  Existence  which  makes  a  formal  appeal  to 
those  principles,  may  be  the  means  of  restoring  a  lost  religious 
faith.  And,  finally,  in  an  age  of  morbid  self-consciousness  and 
general  controversy  about  the  vciy  foundations  of  belief,  it  is 
wise  for  those  who  have  not  even  the  least  tendency  to  ([uestioii 
the  great  results  to  which,  by  the  laws  of  their  nature,  they 
have  been  unconsciously  led,  to  verify  the  process  ;  and  so  satisfy 
themselves  that  their  faith  is  the  outgrowth  of  divinely  im¬ 
planted  principles,  and  not  the  creation  of  merely  external  and 
accidental  infiuences. 

It  is  high  time,  however,  that  we  turned  to  the  book  which 
has  suggested  these  general  observations.  Of  the  introductory 
chapter,  “  On  the  Nature  and  8cope  of  an  Argument  intended  as 
a  Proof  of  the  Divine  Existence,”  we  have  already  spoken.  Its 
great  principle  is,  that  such  an  argument  has  not  to  prove  there 
is  a  God,  as  though  Ilis  existence  was  a  matter  of  doubt ;  but 
to  show  why  we  accept  it. 

The  first  two  books  are  preliminary,  and  are  intended,  to  use* 
Mr.  Dove’s  own  words,  ‘‘to  assail  two  of  the  most  subtle  forms 
of  philoso])hic  scepticism.  First,  that  which  endeavours  to 
establish  that  all  our  knowledge  is  suh/ective ;  and  secondly, 
Pantheism, — the  two  forms  which  would  obliterate  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  a  faith.”  The  third  and  fourth  books  investigate  the 
logical  structure  and  results  of  a  iwioriy  and  a  posteriori  argu¬ 
ments  ;  the  fifth,  of  the  intuitional  or  composite  argument,  of 
which  we  shall  speak  fully  presently ;  the  sixth,  discusses 
llevelation.  It  would  be  impossible  within  the  most  ample 
limits  that  can  be  allowed  to  this  article,  to  follow  Mr.  Dove  over 
the  broad  territory  of  his  religious  and  philosophical  principles 
as  exhibited  in  this  volume  :  we  must  b()  satisfied  with  asking 
our  readers  to  examine  with  us  a  few  of  his  most  prominent  and 
important  doctrines. 
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The  first  book  we  cannot  accept  as  satisfactory.  Mr.  Dove 
thinks  tliat  the  sceptical  philosophy  is  tenable  to  the  extent  of 
some  of  its  major  propositions,  so  lon^  as  only  one  man  is  taken 
into  consideration  ;  but  that  as  regards  two  men  it  is  false ;  and 
as  regards  the  race,  it  is  so  utterly  false  that  it  can  only  be 
maintained  by  shutting  out  the  idea  of  the  existence  of  the  race. 
(P.  7d.)  We  have  cpioted  his  own  words.  We  will  quote  him 
again : — 

“  I  shall  consider  that  I  alone  exist— that  there  is  no  other  man 
with  whom  1  can  communicate.  I  behold  nature,  and  I  have  a  imil- 
titude  of  diverse  impressions.  I  see  images,  I  hear  sounds,  1  smell 
perfumes,  I  feel  cold  and  lieat.  The  universe  is  to  me  an  image,  I 
think  it  not  wyscif.  1  reflect  on  what  1  know,  and  now  1  discover 
that  what  1  am  conscious  of  26*  a  change  in  my  own  condition.  1  am 
a  sceptic ;  beyond  myself  I  know  nothing. 

“All  the  phenomena  of  which  I  can  be  conscious  in  my  solitude,  are 
phenomena  of  my  own  conditions  ;  beyond  myself  I  cannot  go  :  I 
long  to  pierce  the  mystery  of  my  existence,  but  1  cannot  overstep  the 
inevitable  condition  of  my  nature  ;  I  shriek  for  knowledge  ;  1  am 
Prometheus  bound — at  the  mercy  of  the  vultures.  Put,  again,  1  live 
in  two  worlds  ;  one  that  seems  in  its  main  features  the  same  to-day 
that  it  was  yesterday,  but  even  it  changes  ;  the  other  that  seems  to 
be  another  world,  the  world  of  day  and  wakefulness,  the  world  of 
night  and  sleep.  What  are  these  visions  I  see  in  my  dreams  ?  Why 
do  they  ever  vary,  and  do  not  return  ?  I  cannot  know  :  the  question 
is  in.soluble. 

“  But  ag.’iin.  1  sleej)  by  a  marsh ;  T  awake  anxious,  fearful,  tre¬ 
mulous  ;  1  wish  life  to  be  gone  for  ever.  I  am  in  the  first  stage  of 
fever.  I  sleej)  again,  and  again  1  am  in  a  new  world, — a  fiery  world 
ot  tumultuous  life;  vision  after  vision  coursing  headlong  before  my 
consciousness.  1  see  them  palpably  ;  1  feel  them,  they  strike  me  ;  1 
cannot  move ;  1  am  overcome  with  terror ;  whither  can  1  flee  ? 
Again,  1  sleep;  1  awake  to  the  old  world,  which  to  me  seems  only  an 
old  memory  ;  i  am  teeble  irom  my  combat  of  the  other  world.  What 
were  those,  visions  1  saw  ?  They  are  no  more,  but  ichere  are  they  ? 
1  know  not.  A\  retch  that  I  am,  1  know  nothing.  I  am,  I  must  be 
a  sceptic. 

“  iSuch  is,  indeed,  the  method  of  scepticism  ;  taught  us,  however, 
not  in  this  plain  style,  but  with  many  sounding  words,  and  great 
appearance  ot  wisdom.  It  is  true,  that  if  only  one  man  had  been,  he 
never  could  have  known  what  was  real  and  what  was  ideal, — out  of 
the  circle  of  his  own  impressions  he  could  not  go. 

“  Let  us  now,  however,  suppose,  that  instead  of  one  man  there  were 
t>^eiity  men,  and  that  they  had  a  language  in  which  to  communicate. 
At  first,  ^^hen  they  aee  each  other,  each  is  only  a  phenomenon  of  the 
the  other’s  sensation.  They  hear  each  other’s  voices,— still  only 
sensation.  Jlut  a  liglit  breaks  on  them  ;  they  understand  the  meaning 
ot  the  words.  Now,  the  problem  is  to  be  solved.  What  do  you  see? 
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AVhat  do  yow  feel  ?  AVhat  do  you  know  ?  These  run  rapidly  throuj^h 
the  assembled  men,  and  gradually  truth  begins  to  dawn  upon  all. 
‘  I  thouglit,’  says  one,  ‘  you  were  a  phenomenon  of  my  consciousness.’ 
‘  Nay,’  replies  the  other,  ‘  I  thought  you  were  a  phenomenon  of  my 
consciousness.’  And  so  with  all.  Each  had  thought  that  the 
nineteen  were  phenomena  of  his  mental  condition  ;  but  each  of  the 
nineteen  claims  a  personal  existence,  and  will,  by  no  means,  allow 
himself  to  be  obliterated  by  the  scej)tical  doctrines  of  the  others. 
AV^hat  do  they  believe  now  ?  Tliey  believe  that  each  is  a  man,  a 
mind,  a  person  similar  to  themselves.  Eut  now  for  the  dreams. 
One  sleeps,  the  others  watcli.  The  sleeper  sees  his  visions,  the  others 
see  notliing  but  the  stable  nature  common  to  them  all.  The  sleeper 
awakes,  and  asks  if  they  had  seen  his  vision.  Not  at  all.  It  was, 
and  he  now  believes  it,  only  a  phantom  of  his  own.  Another  sleeps, 
and  the  last  sleeper  watches,  lie  now'  learns  for  himself  that  no 
vision  is  to  be  seen,  although  his  companion  on  waking  describes  his 
experience  of  the  dream.  One  takes  fever,  and  sees  the  drama  of 
delirium.  Tlie  nineteen  watch  and  see  none  of  it.  lie  recovers, 
and  thougli  no  image  is  more  vivid  or  more  certainly  apparent  to  our 
consciousness  than  the  illusion  of  delirium,  the  convalescent  ac¬ 
knowledges  that  it  was  a  phantom  quite  distinguished  from  the  stable 
rocks,  rivers,  and  trees  tliat  all  can  see.  Scej)ticism  disappears, 
until  some  philoso])her  arises,  who  thinks  to  enlighten  himself  by 
attempting  to  darken  all  other  men.” 

Mr.  Dove  adds,  iinniediately  aftciwvards,  that  j)erhaj)s  too 
inucli  1ms  been  conceded  to  scepticism  in  allowing  that  an 
individual  man  could  not  attain  to  a  certain  knowdedge  of  the 
objective  existence  of  the  outward  world.  Alost  of  his  readers 
wdll  be  disposed  to  say  that  there  are  tw’o  excellent  reasons 
which  place  it  beyond  all  doubt  that  ‘‘  too  much  has  been  con¬ 
ceded  ;  ”  the  first  being,  that  the  concession  wms  altogether 
unnecessary  ;  the  second,  that  it  carries  with  it  nearly  the 
whole  theory  of  scepticism,  and  renders  confutation  impossible. 
The  main  part  of  Air.  Dove’s  reply  we  have  given  at  length 
that  our  readers  may  judge  for  themselves  of  its  force  ;  to  us  it 
seems  utterly  worthless.  JIow  can  1  know  that  there  are  other 
men  in  the  world  on  the  hypothesis  that,  all  of  which  I  can 
be  conscious  in  solitude  are  phenomena  of  my  own  conscious¬ 
ness,”  and  that  direct  knowdedge  of  the  external  world  is 
impossible  Y  Aly  knowdedge  of  the  existence  of  other  men  is 
pi  vcisely  of  the  same  order  as  my  knowdedge  of  the  existence 
of  rocks  and  rivers.  The  men  too,  with  their  intelligible  speech, 
according  to  the  hypothesis,  may  be  phenomena  of  my  own 
consciousness.  ”  If  scepticism  is  true  in  solitude,  it  is  true  in 
society  ;  if  I  cannot  get  '‘beyond  myself”  when  alone,  I  cannot 
get  "beyond  myself”  when  with  other  men.  To  believe  that 
there  are  "  other  men,”  which  is  the  hrst  step  according  to  Mr. 
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Dove,  out  of  the  wide  hop^  of  universal  doubt  on  to  firm  ground, 
is  not  a  whit  less  difficult  than  to  believe  that  the  sun  and 
moon  have  an  objective  existence  independent  of  my  percep¬ 
tion  of  them. 

The  concluding  paragraphs  of  ^Ir.  Dove’s  polemic  are  equally 
wide  of  the  mark.  He  argues  that  because  scepticism  will 
not  work,  therefore,  it  is  not  true ;  that  a  negation  of  scepticism 
is  implied  in  tlie  very  acceptance  “  from  Hegel  and  the  German 
philosophers  of  the  doctrine  of  subjective  scepticism ;  ”  for  he 
w’ho  accepts  it  in  tlie  first  place  accepts  the  fact  that  Hegel 
is  only  a  mental  phenomenon  of  his  (this  man’s)  own  thinking; 
and  secondly,  he  accepts  the  doctrine  that  he  himself  does 
not  exist  at  all  as  a  person,  but  only  as  a  consecutive  series 
of  thoughts.  But  no  man  cu))  accept  from  another  his 
own  obliteration  ;  and,  consequently,  it  is  not  possible  for  any 
man  to  accept,  consistently,  the  sceptical  philosophy.”  This  is 
very  clever  and  keen,  but  such  blows  inflict  no  harm  on 
the  shadowy  forms  at  wdiich  they  arc  aimed.  The  phantoms  of 
scepticism,  like  Satan  and  his  hosts,  are  ‘‘  spirits  that  live 
throughout, — vital  in  every  ])art,”  and  their  ‘‘ liquid  texture  can 
receive  no  mortal  wound”  fromsuch  attacks  as  these,  “no  more 
than  can  the  fluid  air.”  It  is  the  triumph  of  the  sceptical  philoso¬ 
phy  that  it  demonstrates  the  impracticability  of  speculation. 
Show'  that  the  onlv  theorv  of  the  universe  wdiich  can  be 
accepted  by  the  understanding  is  practically  worthless,  and  you 
])rove  the  impossibility  of  philosophy,  or,  in  other  words,  of 
of  anything  deeper  and  better  than  a  knowdedge  of  mere 
phenomena.  The  students  of  Sir  William  Hamilton  wdll 
rememl)er  how'  fre(|uently  he  recurs  to  this  important  principle 
in  order  to  correct  Reid’s  criticisms  of  Hume.  Reid  makes  much 
of  Hume’s  concession  that  ho  ceased  to  doubt  wdien  he  left  his 
studv,  and  that,  how'ever  little  reason  there  mi^ht  be  for  believing 
in  the  existence  of  the  material  w’orld,  w'e  are  obliged  to  act  as 
though  it  w'ere  real.  Reid  did  not  see  that  scepticism  can 
inflict  no  more  fatal  blow’  on  all  that  is  vigorous  and  noble  in 
human  life  and  character,  than  to  demonstrate  that  the  laws 
and  facts  wt  must  practically  recognize,  have  no  foundations 
that  can  stand  a  just  and  keen  criticism. 

M  r.  Dove  is  equally  unfortunate  in  his  previous  discussion  of  the 
initial  falsehood  of  scepticism  about  the  subjectivity  of  all  our 
know’hxlge.  In  eonst'quence  of  an  ambiguity  in  the  use  of  the 
words  stihjrctive  and  ohjectire,  he  first  misses  the  force  of  the  scepti¬ 
cal  object  ion  to  the  possibility  of  our  receiving  trustw’orthv  tidings 
from  without,  and  then,  of  course,  fails  to  crush  it.  The  doctrine 
of  scepticism  is  I  am  conscious  of  nothing  except  the  phenomena 
of  ui}  owTi  mind,  these  only  I  can  reach;  if  there  be  an  earth 
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and  a  lieavcn, — if  there  be  other  men  beside  myself,  if  there  be 
a  God,  between  all  tliese  and  myself  there  is  an  impassable  "ulf ; 
“  beyond  myself  I  cannot  j^o ;  ”  my  knowled<>:e  is  not  of  objective 
realities,  but  of  subjective  experiences,  which  I  know  must  mislead 
me  often,  and  may  mislead  me  always.  And  so  scepticism  calls 
our  knowledj^e  subjective,  and  has  incurable  doubts  about  the 
possibility  of  certainty  on  adecpiate,  philoso])hical  grounds,  in 
reference  to  the  reality  of  an  external  universe  and  a  God. 
Ihit  the  word  object  is  often  used  to  denote  not  that  which  is 
external  to  the  mind,  but  that  about  which  knowledge  is  con¬ 
versant  ;  and  our  own  mental  phenomena  may  be  the  oliject  of 
thought,  as  well  as  the  contents  of  the  external  world.  Mr. 
Dove  insists  strongly  on  this,  and  imagines  that  he  has  annihilated 
the  signiticance,  of  the  distinction  of  which  sce})ticism  has 
made  so  much,  between  subjective  and  objective  knowledge,  by 
showing  that,  logically,  the  thoughts  of  our  mind  and  the  facts 
of  the  external  universe,  when  investigated  and  analyzed,  are 
alike  ohjective,  Dut  what  is  this  to  the  ])urpose He  was  on 
the  edge  of  a  clear  discovery  of  the  juggle  by  which  he  had 
imposed  upon  himself,  when  he  wrote  that,  by  “  what  the  mind 
conceives  to  be  external  to  the  intellect,”  he  meant  “  not  local, 
but  logical  externality.”  Scc'pticisni  does  not  mean  that ;  and, 
therelore,  his  polemic  is  ])owerless. 

Mr.  Dove’s  philosophy  is  feeble  when  he  attacks  scepticism; 
but  his  demolition  of  Pantheism  is  vigorous  and  total.  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  somewhat  cumbrous  form  in  which  he  has 
stated  his  argument — a  form  which  gives  no  additional  clearness 
or  cogency,  but  makes  the  reasoning  unnecessarily  wearisome 
and  re])u]sive — his  second  book  is  very  admirable.  Jlis  eye  is 
often  keen  as  an  eagle’s ;  and  though  he  himself  probably 
attaches  a  higher  value  to  his  logical,  than  to  his  intuitional 
powers,  we  imagine  the  judgment  of  his  readers  will  be  very 
gt'iierally  the  exact  reverse  of  his  own.  lie  wastes  no  shot  on 
those  defences  of  Pantheism  which  he  knows  to  be  impregnable, 
lie  confesses  their  strength  frankly  and  cheerfully.  The  strong¬ 
hold  of  the  Pantheists  has  alwavs  been  the  material  universe  : 
Mr.  Dove  leaves  them  in  possession  of  it.  He  permits  them  to 
believe  that  the  infinitely  vari('d  phenomena  which  meet  the 
outward  senses,  are  under  the  dominion  of  absolute  law,  and 
are  the  outgrowth  and  visible  revelation  of  one  mighty  and 
boundless  Presence.  We  are  all  Pantheists  in  childhood,  if  we 
theorize  about  the  universe  at  all.  We  are  conscious  that 
throughout  our  own  phvsical  nature,  one  sentient  life  pene¬ 
trates  ;  and  the  only  explanation  of  the  visible  universe  which 
occurs  to  us,  is  founded  on  the  analogy  of  our  own  being. 
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long  afterwards,  when  surrounded  by  the  splendour,  tlic  majesty, 
and  the  regal  |X)mp  of  material  things,  we  often  feel — 

“  A  Presence  that  disturbs  us  with  the  joy 
Of  elevated  thoughts,  a  sense  sublime, 

Of  something  fir  more  deeply  interfused  ; 

;  AVhose  dwelling  is  the  light  of  setting  suns. 

And  the  round  ocean,  and  the  living  air, 

And  the  blue  sky,  and  in  the  mind  of  man ; 

A  motion  and  a  sjiirit  that  impels. 

All  thinking  things,  all  objects  of  all  thought. 

And  rolls  tlirough  all  things.” 

Put  it  is  only  when  the  mountains  and  the  woods,  the  growing 
corn  and  the"  glory  of  the  heavens  are  about  us,  that  we  thus 
lose  sight  of  the*  infinite  distinction  between  the  Creator  and 
the  fairest,  grandest  regions  of  Ilis  creation.  It  is  not  mid 
the  din  of  towns  and  cities,  into  which  'Wordsworth  tells  us 
the  memory  of  Tintern  followed  him,  that  we  dream  of  a 
1‘untheistic  theory  of  ‘‘the  mind  of  man.”  In  the  actual 
tumult  and  struggle  of  our  stirring  life,  tlie  firm  and  definite 
recognition  of  the  independent  and  separate  personality  of  the 
men,  whom  we  are  honouring  and  scorning,  loving  and  hating, 
is  forced  u|)on  us.  AVhen  God’s  own  works  are  around  us,  we 
may  listen  to  Spinoza,  and  for  a  time  half  believe  that  while 
there  are  many  existing  things  there  is  only  one  existence — 
many  forms  but  only  one  substance ;  but  when  we  take  up  the 
Timefif  and  read  of  a  terrible  murder  committed  yesterday, — 
when  we  suddenly  discover  that  we  are  penniless  through  the 
delilnwate  villany  of  some  hypocrite  in  whose  integrity  his 
religious  profession  had  led  us  to  place  implicit  confidence, — 
when  we  are  among  the  dens  of  infamy,  the  hovels  of  wret(‘hcd- 
ness,  the  haunts  of  crime,  which  lie  close  to  the  thronged  thorough¬ 
fares  and  marshalled  palaces  of  our  great  towns, — and  when 
Spinoza  tells  us  that  men  too,  are  but  forms  of  God’s  thought, 
manifestations  of  His  life' — that  He  only  is,  and  that  we  and  all 
men  are  but  modes  of  His  existence — our  whole  nature  recoils: 
the  entire  theory  i)erishes  in  the  flames  of  a  righteous  indig¬ 
nation.  All  moral  distinctions,  all  moral  law,  all  honourable 
esteem  of  excellence,  all  cursing  of  iniquity,  become  meaningless, 
if  the  explanation  of  the  universe  given"  by  I^antheism  is  held 
satisfactory.  A  vigorous  moral  nature,  loyal  to  truth,  inflexibly 
jiist,  with  a  healthy  hatred  of  evil,  is  the  most  powerful  antago¬ 
nist  of  this  theory.  And  hence  we  see  in  the  uprightness  of 
Hritish  ride,  and  the  multiplication  of  Hritish  residents,  in 
Inilia,  one  ot  the  mightiest  influences  for  destroving  the  Pan¬ 
theistic  faith  of  her  emasculated  populations.  The  Anglo-Saxon 
has  strong  convictions  about  the  very  real  difierence  between  a 
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truth  and  a  lie,  an  honest  man  and  a  knave ;  and  a  very  firm 
oonseioiisness  of  his  own  personality.  And  as  the  j)eoplc  of 
India  are  broup^lit  under  the  more  perfect  control  of  our  moral 
nature,  as  well  as  of  our  arms  and  our  policy,  and  learn  more 
perfectly  what  they  have  already  bep;un  to  discover,  that  at  the 
bar  of  1  British  tribunals,  dishonesty  and  uprip^htness  are  separated 
by  iinpcissable  barriers,  they  will  recover  their  lost  hiith  in  the 
reality  and  authority  of  rip^hteoiisness, — will  feel  apiiii  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  moral  responsibilities  ;  and  then  Pantheism  will  dis¬ 
appear. 

^Ir.  Dove’s  whole  strength  is  directed  to  the  dislodgment  of 
Pantheism  from  the  region  of  moral  life.  lie  sees  that  there, 
and  there  only  is  her  infiiience  very  pernicious,  and  that  if  she 
is  driven  thence,  she  will  not  long  maintain  her  power  anywliere. 

AVe  have  now  finished  our  discussion — and  a  rather  tedious 
one  we  fear  it  will  be  thought,  in  these  days  of  “run  and  read” 
lil)raries — of  Air.  Dove’s  introductory  books.  1 1  is  analysis  and 
exhibition  of  the  logical  stnicturc  of  the  threefold  argument  for 
the  existence  of  an  eternal,  almighty,  and  omniscient  moral 
Iluler,  need  not  occupy  us  so  long. 

The  antagonism  which  some  writers  have  endeavoured  to 
maintain  between  the  a  priori  and  a  posteriori  arguments,  he 
justly  denies.  The  following  observations  are  so  admirable  that 
we  cannot  but  think  our  readers  will  thank  us  for  cxtrjicting 
them : — 

“  It  is  a  vain  question  to  ask,  wliether  the  a  jtosteriori  arguiucnt 
he  letter  than  the  a  priori  argument.  The  term  Letter  cannot  here 
refer  to  logical  concliisiveness,  if  the  two  arguments  recjuire  to  he 
comhined  before  the  argument  is  really  conqdete.  It  can  only  rder  to 
the  quality  which  makes  either  argument  more  impressive  for  certain 
minds,  which  may  he  cast  in  a  mould  to  receive  the  one  and  neglect  the 
other,  or  to  overlook  the  merits  which  belong  to  a  special  train  of 
reasoning  which  has  no  attractions  for  the  particular  form  of  their 
understanding.  Thus,  the  metaphysician,  who  dwells  habitually 
amid  high  abstractions,  will  attach  most  importance  to  the  a  priori 
scheme,  which  involves  the  idea  of  existence  and  wjhiiiy, 

when  time  and  space  are  taken  into  consideration.  Nothing  less 
than  iiitinity  will  satisfy  the  requirements  of  his  intellect,  and  he 
perceives  (or  imagines  that  he  perceives)  that  an  induction  from  the 
objective  universe  can  never  reach  iidinity.  On  the  contrary,  the 
man  of  less  subtle  habit — who  dwells  rather  in  the  region  of  the 
understanding,  or  whose  powerful  imagination  rc(piires  some  appre¬ 
hension  of  reality,  that  it  may  compass  the  wisdom,  heauty,  harmony, 
and  order  of  nature — will  naturally  endeavour  to  apj)r(‘hend,  not  so 
much  the  fact  of  God’s  existence  and  infinity  (truths  which  he  does 
not  deny,  although  he  reflects  not  how  they  came  to  his  mind),  as 
the  character  of  the  Divine  Being  displaying  itself  in  the  wonderful 
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works  of  creation.  He  k?iotrs  that  God  is ;  but  he  wishes,  by  tracing 
God’s  hand,  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  manner  in  which 
God  orders  the  economy  of  the  universe,  and  tlience  to  infer  the 
attributes  of  God  from  a  special  study  of  his  works,  lie  finds  that 
thus,  and  thus  only,  does  the  presence  of  God  assume  a  full  and  vital 
reality.  God  not  only  /.v,  but  is  everywhere,  ordering  all  events  in 
the  natural  universe;  reigning  as  the  universal  sovereign,  creating  all 
things  by  His  power,  and  ruling  all  things  by  His  wisdom.  In  every 
phenomenon  of  nature,  therefore,  he  perceives  the  attributes  of 
(lod;  and,  from  the  character  of  tlie  phenomena,  he  refers  to  some 
extent  the  character  of  the  attributes,  and  hence  the  character  of 
the  Divine  Being.  And,  as  in  every  portion  of  his  knowledge  of 
natures  he  finds  two  elements,  namely,  the  objective  element,  or  facts, 
and  the  subjt'ctivo  element,  or  reasoning,  he  concludes  that  the  very 
same  God  who  made  nature  made  also  his  reason ;  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  that  the  God  of  nature  is  one  with  the  God  of  his  intuition; 
aud  thus  he  unites  the  two  regions  into  one,  regarding  them  both  as 
the  productions  of  the  same  Divine  hand,  and  as  the  correlatives  of 
each  other.” 

The  tendency  of  late  years  has  been  to  undervalue — as  it  was 
ill  the  last  century  to  exaggerate — the  iiuportaiice  of  the  a  priori 
arguincnt.  This  is  owing  jairtly,  no  doubt,  to  the  extravagant 
estimate  of  its  worth  and  conclusiveness  as  a  separate  and  inde¬ 
pendent  demonstration,  w  ith  w  hich  the  earlier  theological  w  riters 
are  chargeable ;  but  partly,  also,  to  the  growing  indifference  of 
the  English  people  to  abstract  speculation.  They  have  lost 
faith  in  the  metajdiysicians.  Mr.  ^lacaulay,  who  is  the  very 
type  of  the  modern  English  mind,  can  see  no  great  use  even  in 
the  analysis  of  the  inductive  process  exhibited  in  the  “Novum 
Organum,”  and  thinks  that  science  would  have  prospered  nearly 
as  well  without  the  help  of  I.-ord  Hacon’s  logic  of  induction; 
that,  although  it  is  w'cll  that  W'e  should  have  clearly  pointed 
out  to  us  what  w’e  are  to  seek  in  scientific  investigation,  the 
philosophy  of  the  method  of  search  is  of  slight  importance.  We 
fear  that  the  apparent  revival  of  philosophical  studies  in  Eng¬ 
land  iluring  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years  is  no  trustworthy 
indication  that  the  ascetic  intellectual  habits  of  the  earlier  colo¬ 
nists  of  the  most  rocky  but  grandest  region  of  human  thought 
are  again  becoming  common  among  us.  Our  modern  philosophy 
is  not  “oerlaid  w’ith  black,  staid  wdsdom’s  hue;”  but  w'cars 
“singing  robes,”  and  crow’ns  herself  with  flowers;  and  her 
disciples  are  not  men  that  live  in  the  wilderness,  wdth  raiment 
of  camel  s  hair,  and  a  leathern  girdle  round  their  loins ; 
cjipable  of  long  tasting  and  severe  endurance,  while  searching 
out  divine  mysteries;  but  dainty  gallants,  who  care  more 
for  beauty  than  for  strength,  and  more  for  brilliance  than  for 
truth.  No  wonder,  then,  that  the  mass  of  the  people  refuse  to 
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be  led  along  the  cold,  rugged,  mountainous  a  priori  road ;  but 
j)refer  the  easy  and  sheltered  ])aths  winding  through  scenery  of 
ex(|uisitc  loveliness  and  ever-changing  beauty,  that  have  been 
laid  out  with  such  consuininate  skill  by  Paley  and  his  succes¬ 
sors.  The  only  argument  about  the  Divine  Existence  which  the 
great  mass  of  the  English  ])eoi)le  will  listen  to,  is  that  which  is 
illiuuinated  with  the  splendourof  astonishing  seientilic  discoveries. 

]Mr.  Dove  might  be  expected,  from  the  characteristics  of  his 
intellectual  nature,  not  to  sympathize  with  the  popular  indllle- 
rence  to  the  loftier  reasonings  ;  it  is  a  proof  of  his  clear-sighted¬ 
ness  that  he  has  not  attached  to  them  a  worth  they  cannot  claim, 
nor  sought  from  them  results  they  cannot  yield.  In  its  })urest 
and  sini}>lest  expression,  the  a  priori  argument  can  yield  only 
the  form,  not  the  substance,  of  a  belief  about  God.  If  an  argu¬ 
ment  starts  with  abstractions,  there  must  have  been  some  foul 
]>lay  in  Its  })rogrcss,  ii‘  it  professes  to  yield  anything  else  at  its 
close,  lly  no  lawful  mystery  or  allowable  logical  magic  can 
your  conclusions  belong  to  a  higher  category  than  your  pre¬ 
mises.  The  interior  machinery  of  the  intellect  may  re-shape 
and  re-form  the  material  they  work  upon;  but  they  cannot  evolve 
I’rom  mere  abstract  being,  or  from  the  formal  laws  of  human 
belief,  or  Irom  our  ideas  of  time  and  space — a  Divine  Personality. 

e  are  not,  however,  about  to  inillct  on  our  readers  a  full  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  a  priori  argument  in  its  numerous  and  very  varied 
I’orms;  we  must  be  satisfied  with  stating  what  seems  to  us  to 
be  its  true  function  and  value.  And  in  doing  this  we  shall  also 
be  able  to  deline  the  relative  jiositions  and  separate  results  of  the 
two  other  branches  of  the  great  theistical  demonstration ;  and  so 
bring  this  article  to  a  close. 

To  any  conception  of  God  worthy  of  the  name,  the  idea  of 
Iiersonallty  is  absolutely  indispensable ;  It  is  the  very  heart  and 
source  of  all  the  moral  jiower  that  belongs  to  a  belief  in  the  Divine 
Existence.  An  indefinite  and  impersonal  energy  that — 

“AVarms  in  the  sun,  refreshes  in  the  breeze, 

Glows  in  the  stars,  and  blossoms  in  the  trees ;  ” 

docs  not,  cannot,  control  that  which  is  highest  in  man,  nor  be 
the  object  of  those  profoundly  reverent  sentiments,  full  of  awe 
as  well  as  wonder,  of  fear  as  well  as  love,  of  prostrate  submission 
t  as  well  as  perfect  trust,  of  self-abnegation  as  well  as  rapturous 
praise, — which  constitute  worship.  Nor  have  we  found  God 
when  we  have  discovered  a  mighty  architect  of  the  universe,  or 
(ireat  First  Cause.  The  God  of  such  a  nature  as  ours,  must  be  a 
Pkksox,  and  a  Person  infinitely  above  ourselves,  in  all  moral 
J>erfection.  AVhence,  then,  do  these  ideas  of  God  spring  ?  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  they  arc  generally  suggested,  no  doubt,  by  human 
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toacliinfr ;  and,  even  in  the  beginning,  Adam’s  belief  in  a  Per- 
ponal  Deity  was  not  the  natural  result  of  the  innate  laws  of  liis 
intellectual  and  moral  being,  but  of  a  special  and  external  divine 
revelation.  (lod  came  to  him  in  the  garden:  therefore,  he 
believed  in  (lod.  Put  it  may  also  be  said  that  even  the 
elementary  truths  of  the  mathematical  sciences  are  com¬ 
municated  to  most  of  us  by  our  teachers ;  and  yet  there  are 
intellectual  faculties  to  which  the  original  discovery  of  the 
properties  of  figures  and  numbers  belongs,  and  which  enable 
most  men  to  follow  the  steps  of  their  discoverers,  and  a  youngr 
genius  like  I’ascal,  unaided,  to  re-discover  them  for  himself. 
And  our  acquaintance  with  the  first  princijdes  of  ethical  science 
is  generallv  derived  from  the  teaching  of  our  parents  and  friends; 
and  yet  there  arc  moral  faculties  which  account  for  the  origin 
an<l  permanence  of  moral  distinctions.  And,  so  there  are 
elements  in  man  which  silently  guide  him  towards  a  l)clief  in 
the  Divine  Existence,  even  before  it  is  known;  and  which  lead 
liim  to  grasp  it  with  superhuman  energy  as  soon  as  it  is 
revealed.  A\  hat,  then,  is  that  in  our  nature  which  welcomes  the 
revelation  of  the  Divine  Personalitv  in  our  earliest  vears;  and 
which,  when  our  powers  are  more  I’ully  developed,  confirms  and 
justifies  our  early  belief  in  it?  The  very  statement  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  im]>lies  the  answer.  The  conviction  that  there  is  a  Personal 
(iod,  must  spring  from  that  region  of  our  being  in  which 
our  own  personality  resides.  The  human  conscience,  which 
gives  the  deepest  significance  and  the  firmest  strength  to  the 
belief  of  our  own  independent  and  .«ej)aratc  personal  existence,  is 
the  true  origin  of  our  bedief  in  a  Divine  Person.  Closelv  associated 
with  the  idea  of  r  'ujht^  inwoven  into  the  verv  texture  of  all  the 
thoughts  and  sentiments  necessarily  associated  with  it,  is  the 
idea  ot  a  Being,  whose  will  is  the  law  of  righteousness,  whose 
character  is  its  glorious  illustration,  and  whose  function  it  is  to 
sustain  through  all  ages  and  all  worlds  the  majesty  of  moral  law. 
The  sense  ot  moral  res]>onsibility  binds  me  eternally  to  a  person 
who  has  a  right  to  recpiire  of  me  moral  perfection.  And,  that  I 
am  responsible  to  him,  implies  that  he  himself  is  morally  perfect. 
From  our  moral  nature,  then,  arises  the  intuition  of  a  perfect 
Moral  I\uler. 

Passing  out  of  the  interior  regions  of  our  own  personal  life 
into  the  external  universe,  we  discover  a  thousand  indications 
of  a  wise,  a  ])owertul,  and  a  bountiful  Creator.  The  wild  dream 
ot  the  possibility  of  a  natural  development  of  such  a  world  as 
this  from  chaotic  mud,  the  evasive  thef)ry  of  the  existence  of  an 
eternal  scries  ot  the  living  beings  we  see  around  us,  arc  alike 
untenable.  1  he  very  science  which,  at  first,  good  men  most 
feared  as  antichristian,  which  infidelity  relied  upon  as  a  faithful 
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and  irresistible  ally,  lias  brought  the  crowning  proofs  of  direct  and 
supernatural  interferences  in  the  history  of  the  earth.  New  forms 
of  life  have  begun  to  he,  at  certain  epochs  in  the  boundless  past ; 
and  these  new  eftccts  must  have  had  a  cause,  and  a  cause  equal  to 
the  ])roduction  of  them. 

])Ut  the  proofs  of  design  in  a  finite  universe  cannot  fairly  be 
made  to  yield  an  infinite  wisdom ;  and  the  inference  from  the, 
revelations  of  power  must  fall  short  of  absolute  omnipotence.. 
AVonderful  as  the  universe  is,  we  cannot  but  believe  that 


a  universe  more  wonderful  still,  might  be  planned  by  the  omni¬ 
scient  mind,  and  created  by  the  all-])owerful  hand.  God  has 
not  exhausted  himself  in  llis  works.  These  arc  but  parts  of  llis 
ways,  lie  is  still  a  God  that  hideth  himself.  From  the  uni¬ 
verse  we  can  only  infer  a  wisdom  and  a  power  equal  to  the 
production  of  it :  but,  if  God  could  bring  into  being  a  grander  and 
more  glorious  universe  than  this,  it  is  clear  there  must  be  wisdom 
and  power  with  Him  greater  than  He  has  yet  revealed;  and 
equally  plain  that  the  works  He  has  made,  did  not  require  for. 
their  creation,  and  do  not  permit  us  to  infer,  absolute  omni¬ 
science  and  omnipotence..  And,  since  the  organized  universe 
does  not  date  from  eternity,  but  had  its  origin  in  d'ime,  all  that 
we  can  conclude  from  it,  is  that  when  it  began  to  be,  there 
existed  a  being  who  was  able  to  create  it. 

ihit  here  comes  into  action  the  principle  of  our  intellectual 
nature,  which  is  developed  in  the  a  priori  argument.  Our  minds 
arc  so  constituted,  that  the  idea  of  the  finite  inqilics  tlie  idea  of 
the  infinite;  the  finite  in  time,  the  eternal;  finite  space, 
boundless  extension.  And,  hence,  by  the  action  of  laws  that 
decline  the  jurisdiction  of  syllogistic  logic,  the  mind  of  man 
infers  from  a  finite  universe  an  infinite  (iod.  The  inference 


may  be  called  illogical,  but  men  arc  driven  to  it ;  and  when  the 
])roccss  is  analyzed,  it  is  justified  by  the  authority  of  prin¬ 
ciples  which  arc  their  own  evidence; — the  finite  is  impossible 
apart  from  the  infinite. 

Mr.  Dove  docs  not  limit  himself  to  an  analvsis  of  this 
threefold  argument  for  God’s  being  and  character,  but  inves¬ 
tigates  all  the  contents  of  natural  tlieology  ;  and  he  finds  that, 
instead  of  satisfying  the  reason  and  the  conscience,  and  giving 
man  a  deep  and  permanent  ])eace,  the  investigation  only  proves 
how  much  man  needs  a  Divine  revelation,  and  that  it  is  pro¬ 
bable  God  will  grant  it  him. 

e  have  left  ourselves  no  space  for  referring  to  several 
points  of  great  interest,  that  we  had  intended  to  comment  ujion.. 

c  think  Mr.  Dove  is  right  in  liis  conviction,  that  the  mere 

•  ^5  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

existence  of  matter  is  no  proof  of  a  creator;  it  is  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  matter  that  demonstrates  His  power  and  wisdom. 
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There  is  very  much,  too,  that  is  worth  thinking  of,  in  what 
is  said  about" the  impossibility  of  inferring,  with  anything  like 
absolute  certainty,  the  moral  perfection  of  the  Creator  from  the 
monil  constitution  of  the  world ;  though  we  are  not  quite  sure 
whether  Mr.  Dove  is  right.  It  is  true,  no  doubt,  that  in  the 
wild  confusion  and  disorder  of  man’s  present  life,  the  operation 
of  the  highest  laws  seems  to  be  strangely  hindered  and  crossed; 
external  nature  herself,  seeming  to  take  little  heed  of  moral 
distinctions,  but  often  confounding  the  evil  and  the  good  in  one 
common  catastrophe ;  suffering  of  all  kinds  being  separated 
perpetually  from  any  visible  or  conceivable  guilt ;  and  joy  and 
triumph  crowning — and  often  crowning — the  brow  ot  villany. 
Hut,  although  this  confusion  shows,  according  to  Mr.  Dove’s 
alternative,  either  “that  the  CAUSE  of  the  moral  world  is 
imperfect  in  f)ower  or  intention,”  or  that  “  some  vast  catastrophe 
lias  occurred  whereby  the  primeval  harmony  has  been  dis¬ 
ordered,”  the  indications  of  overwhelming  strength  on  the  side 
of  goodness,  and  the  proofs  that  on  the  whole,  and  in  the  long 
run,  it  is  well  with  the  righteous,  ought  to  leave  us  in  no 
great  doubt,  as  to  which  side  of  the  alteiaiative  we  should 
accept. 

Tlic  sixth  book,  on  llevclation,  we  must  leave  altoixethcr. 

•  •  ^ 

On  one  or  two  of  its  more  prominent  doctrines,  we  hope 

shortly  to  have  an  op))ortunity  of  speaking  with  more  fulness 

than  would  be  possible  in  a  mere  postcript  to  an  article  already 

too  lon<;. 

Mr.  Dove  has  onr  best  thanks  for  his  laborious  and  valuable 
work.  Among  its  best  elements  is  the  courageous  hopefulness 
with  which  he  antiei[)ates  the  issue  of  the  battle  bet>veen  the 
Christian  church  and  the  manifold  forms  of  scejitical  antagonism, 
by  which  she  is  now  confronted ;  even  when  fought  on  purely 
pliilosophieal  grounds.  Most  true  and  most  important  are  the 
words  witli  which  he  closes  his  introduction,  and  with  which  we 
shall  bid  him  and  our  readers  farewell : — 


“  Ihe  church  can  have  iiotliiug  to  fear  from  Germany,  France, 
America,  or  even  Hritain,  if  she  will  bend  her  strength  to  the  cou- 
tesl.^  Let  her  grasp  scepticism  in  its  most  powerful  form  of  philo¬ 
sophic  subtlety,  or  in  its  wildest  aspects  of  learned  aberration.  Let 
her  not  flinch  or  retreat ;  but,  meeting  subtlety  with  subtlety  more 
profound,  and  learning  with  equal  erudition,  let  her  proelaini  to  the 
assembled  world,  tJiat  she  knows  herself  to  be  right,  and  the  world 
to  be  ^^rong;  and  that,  surely  convinced  ol  this  truth,  she  will  admit 
all  that  philosophy  can  show  to  be  true,  and  all  that  learned  research 
tan  shovN  to  be  true,  and  that  she  can  maintain  her  ground,  and 
pomt  out  to  the  world  the  more  excellent  way.” 
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,Vrt.  Y.— BURGESS’S  EDITION  OF  KITTO'S  BIBLICAL 

CYCLOILEDIA. 


yl  Cjfclopcvdia  of  BihVical  Literature.  Edited  by  John  Kitto, 
D.D.,  F.S.A.,  Editor  of’  the  “  Pictorial  Bible,”  Author  of 
the  ‘Mlistorv  and  Pliysical  Geograpliy  of  Palestine,”  itc., 
Ae.  A  New  Edition,  carefully  revised  by  the  Itev.  Henry 
Burgess,  IBi.l).,  Ph.D.,  AI.B.S.li.,  Editor  of  the  “Journal  of 
Sacred  Literature,”  and  Curate  of  Clifton-Beyncs.  Two  Vols. 
Edinburgh  :  A.  and  C.  1^1  aek.  185(). 


A  coiiRiXTEi)  edition  of  Kitto’s  Cycloprodia,  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  Avas  a  very  desirable  thing.  Dr.  Kitto  himself  was 
engaged  in  making  arrangements  for  such  an  edition  when  his 
plans  and  labours  Avero  broken  off  by  the  serious  attacks  Avhich 
CA’cntually  proved  fatal  to  him.  In  these  circumstances  it  was, 
perhaps,  not  unnatural  that  tlie  publishers  should  entrust  the 
revision  to  the  editor  whose  name  appc'ars  in  the  title.  Dr. 
Burjjess  had  succeeded  to  the  conduct  of  the  Journal  which  his 
predecessor  had  laboured  so  indefatig.ddy  to  establish,  and  thus 
seemed  to  be  pointed  out  as  Dr.  Kitto’s  successor  in  this  Avork 
also.  The  character  of  a  man,  lioAA'eA’er,  cannot  ahvays  be 
determined  by  the  character  of  his  fatlier,  nor  is  the  fitness  of  a 
Avriter  for  a  given  task  assured  to  us  by  his  being  the  successor 
of  one  Avliose  fitness  has  been  tried.  The  clioice  of  the  pub¬ 
lishers  AV’as,  perhaps,  natural,  but  it  AA’as  a  most  unfortunate  one. 

It  is  from  no  Avish  to  deal  hardly  Avith  Dr.  Burgess  that  aa’c 
say  this.  In  some  respects  our  task  AA’ould  be  easier  if  the  name 
of  the  editor  AA'as  one  Ave  had  nev’er  heard  of  before.  Gur  cen¬ 
sures  maybe  misunderstood — may  be  falsely  supposed  to  proceed 
I  from  this  or  that  concealed  inotiA'c;  but  honest\’  demands  a  fair 
judgment  at  our  luinds,  and  aa"o  sludl  not  be  deterred  from 
endeavouring  to  giA^e  such  a  judgment  by  the  possible  insinua¬ 
tion  of  prejudice.  We  knoAv  nothing  of  Dr.  Jhirgess  on  this 
occasion,  and  as  far  as  the  present  article  is  conccumed,  (^xcept 
Avhat  Ave  gatlier  from  the  book  before  us, — and  av('  feel  (*onst rained 
to  express  our  deep  regret  that  the  ('ditorship  of  it  has  fallen  into 
his  hands.  That  avc  may  furnish  our  readers,  as  far  as  Ave  can, 
Avith  the  means  of  forming  their  own  judgment,  avo  place  before 
them,  ill  the  first  instance,  the  AA’hole  of  Dr.  Burgess’s  preface, 
Avhich  is  as  folloAvs  : — 


“  But  fcAV  AA^ords  will  be  necessary  to  state  Avliat  has  been  contem¬ 
plated  in  a  new  and  revised  edition  of  a  Avork  which  has  gained  a 
European  reputation,  and  the  success  of  Avhich  has  fully  justified  the 
Avisdom  and  foresight  of  those  Avho  originally  planned  its  execution. 
It  is  little  more  than  ten  years  ago  since  the  lamented  editor,  Dr. 
Kitto,  put  his  name  to  the  preface  of  the  first  edition,  and  the 
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removal  of  manifest  errors,  whether  of  typography  or  arraiijj^e- 
meiit.  This  duty  Dr.  Durgess  professes  to  have  discharged ;  the 
title  declares  the  work  to  be  “carefully  revised,”  the  preface 
spc'aks  of  “  great  and  long-continued  labour  ”  in  making  these 
corrections.  Yet  we  unhesitatingly  atfirni  that  there  has  been  no 
careful  revision,  that  tliere  arc  indications  neither  of  great  nor  of 
Ion ir- continued  labour.  The  minute  corrections  may  have 
nuniberc'd  thousands,  but  they  have  not  bi'i  ii  made  carefully  or 
svstematically,  and  they  are  very  far  from  conn)lete. 

In  regard  to  ty})()graphical  errata,  the  few  Syriac  words  which 
occur  seiau  to  be  tlui  only  part  of  the  work  in  which  anything 
like  systematic  correction  has  been  attcinj)ted,  and  even  here 
the  corrections  are  not  complete.  It  would  occupy  too  much 
of  our  lime  and  space  to  give  a  list  of  the  typographical  errors 
we  have  noted  which  remain  uncorrected. 


One  instance  of  Dr.  Durgess’s  incompetence  as  a  corrector  in 
this  rL‘s})ect  will  sullice.  l^he  article  Hook  occupying  a  little  more 
than  a  page,  happens  to  be  very  incorrectly  printed  in  the  original 
edition.  \Vt‘  have  noticed  at  least  fifteen  errata.  1  )r.  Hurgess  sets 
Jiiins(‘lf  to  correct  it — eight  of  the  errors  he  does  not  seem  to 
have  observcxl.  Of  the  seven  corrections  iiukK',  four  are  wrong, 
and  in  making  them  he  has  not  only  disiigured  the  btxik  by 
employing  a  very  difl’erent  Orcek  type — here,  unfortunately, 
ending  in  the  middle  of  the  word, — but  has  introduced  an 
erratum  by  taking  away  from  the  word  hs  accent.  It  is 
true  that  some  of  the  errors  left  uncorrected  are  small,  relating 
also  to  Greek  accents,  and  we  should  not  have  thought  of 
holding  Dr.  Durgi‘ss  responsible  for  these  if  one  of  his  own 
attempted  corrections  had  not  been  of  this  very  kind ;  half  of 
them,  howevf'r,  are  more'  conspicuous  and  more  important.  The 
Hebrew  word  which  Dr.  Durgess  thought  it  worth  while  to 
correct  in  one  instance,  occurs,  and  is  printed  in  precisely  the 
same  manner  three  times  in  the  course  of  ten  lines ;  in  the  other 
two  instances  it  is  h‘ft  uncorrccted.  It  is  not,  moreover,  so 
slight  an  error  as  would  be  likely  to  escape  the  eye  of  a  carelul 
reader  instead  of  One  would  have  thought  the 

difference  miLst  have  been  observed.  The  more  we  consider 


the  errors  of  this  article,  and  the  mode  of  their  correction,  the 
more  strongly  do  we  suspect  tliat  these  corrections,  after  all,  are 
not  due  to  Dr.  Durgess ;  they  are  just  such  as  any  one  might 
make  who  happened  cursorily  to  notice  errata  in  the  course  of 
reading — ;just  such  as  Dr.  Kitto  might  have  put  down  in  his 
own  copy  of  the  Cyclopmdia,  in  order  to  guide  him  when  he 
came  to  revise  the  article ;  but,  that  one  who  was  professedly 
revising  the  book  should  light  upon  one  error  here  and  another 
there  in  this  fashion,  and  miss  similar  errors,  to  which  his 


burgess’s  edition  of 

attention  must  have  boon  called  in  reading  the  article  through 
passes  our  comprehension.  This  instance  lurnishes,  as  tar  as  we 
can  judge,  a  fair  specimen  of  the  mode  of  correction  thioughout, 
aiurwe  niust  say  that  we  entertain  very  strong  doubts  whether 
corrections  of  this  kind  have  been  made  by  Dr.  Durgess  at 
all.  Ibit,  then,  does  ho  not  in  the  preface  assert  that  he  has 
made  “  some  thousands  of  corrections  with  great  and  long-con 
tinned  labour?”  The  simple  reader  may  understand  him  so, 
and  he  maif  have  intended  to  say  so ;  but  this  is  not  what  he  : 
asserts, — look  at  the  sentence  again,  “  some  thousands  ot  cor- 
rei'tioiis  huve  been  mddey  Perhaps,  as  we  proceed,  the  reader 
may  suspect  with  us,  that  it  was  some  other  reason  than  more  ■ 
modesty  that  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  passive  form. 

We  must,  however,  proceed  to  more  important  matters.  It 
was,  to  some  degree,  excusable — perhaps  inevitable — in  the  ori¬ 
ginal  work,  published  as  it  was  in  parts,  that  the  references 
made  in  the  earlier  portion  of  the  alphabet  should  not  bo  exact 
— that,  occasionally,  the  article  so  referred  to  should  be  forgotten, 
or  the  su]>jeet  be  treated  of  under  still  another  name.  In  point 
of  lact,  such  errors  are  numerous  in  the  original  edition. 
Scarcely  any  of  these  false  references  have  been  correct ('d 
throughout  the  work.  Yet,  surely,  this  was  one  of  the  simplest 
duties  of  a  “  careful  reviser.”  ^loreover,  in  the  few  instances 
where  corn'ctions  have  been  attempted,  the  very  attempt  shows 
the  opposite  of  care.  As  a  specimen  of  corrections  unattempted 
we  give  the  following  list  of  false  references,  which  occur  alike 
in  tiie  old  and  the  new  editions  in  the  letter  P  alone  :  “  HALA- 


DAN  [.Mkuoiuiu  r.Ai,Ai)\x],”  “BALANCE  [Wf.ioiuxo],” 
“BHAN  [I’liri,],”  “  I'.KBOBACII  BALADAN  piKi!()i>un 
Bai.ai)an],’‘  “  Bll{n-('ATCIIINCT  [Fowuxe;],”  “  BOND, 
BONDAOF  [Si.avf.uy].”  “15()OTy  [Sroii,],”  “  BOUNDA¬ 
RIES  [Laxd.m  \uks].”  This  list  Avo\il(l  be  greatly  increased  by 
I  I  t llO  false  references  which  occur  in  the  course  of 

articles  ;  the  cases  we  have  eited  are  those  in  which  merely  tlio 
word  is  in. '^er ted  and  reference  is  made  to  an  article  wdiich  w'as 
to  1h'  given  farther  on,  but  w*as  subsequently  forgotten.  Indeed, 
not  oidy  is  tlie  information  not  given  under  the  w’ord  promised, 
but,  in  the  majority  of  these  instanees,  w’e  know  not  where  to 
look  for  it  at  all.  The  most  venial  error  is  the  reference  of 
liondagc  to  tlie  article  Slavery  instead  of  Slave,  But,  surely,  a 
careful  reviser  wmuld  have  corrected  even  such  an  error  as  this. 
It  is,  however,  abundantly  manifest  that  there  has  been  not  even 
an  attempt  at  revision  ot  this  kind.  The  w’ord  Idcmiy  mentioned 
ul)ove,  will  serve  as  an  illustration.  We  are  referred  from 
ienu  to  Phnl  i  now’,  the  w’ord  Phul  does  occur  in  its 
place,  thus,  “PULL,  [Pul].”  We  turn  on  then  to  Pvly  and 
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find,  “PUL,  kin"  of  AssjTia  [Assyria];'’  but  where  has  our 
search  led  us,  and  what  have  beans  to  do  witli  Assyria  or  its 
kin"s  ?  Fortunately,  the  word  iminediatoly  sueeeediii"  to  the 
kill"  of  Assyria,  in  whoso  company  wo  find  ourselves  so  unex¬ 
pectedly,  may  possibly  catch  the  eye  of  the  inquirer,  and  set  him 
right;  it  is  this,  “PULSE  [Pol].”  Turn  then  to  7W,  and 
vour  labour  is  at  length  rewarded  by  reading,  “  POL  occurs 
twice  in  Scripture,  and,  no  doubt,  signities  ‘  beans,’  as  translated, 
cV:c.”  We  were  not,  however,  happy  enough  to  find  our  way 
out  of  this  bewilderment  so  easily ;  the  king  of  Assyria  mish'd 
us ;  we  were  ready  to  imagine  that  Plan  meant,  not  the 
edible,  but  a  proper  name,  connei'ted  somehow  with  the  ^Vssy- 
rian  momirch  ;  and,  finding  no  clue  to  this  name,  we  gav'o  up  the 
matter  in  despair,  till  we  accidentally  noticed  in  the  index,  added 
by  Dr.  lUirgess,  the  line,  “  Jieans,  Pol.”  After  all,  then,  wc 
are  indebted  to  Dr.  Durgess  for  information  as  to  where  in  the 
Fyclopiedia  we  might  find  anything  about  beans  ;  but,  surely, 
this  information  might  have  been  given  less  circuitously — all 
that  was  nec'ded  was  in  the  book  itself  to  correct  the  first 
error,  Ihii  L,  into  Pol.  Of  course,  we  do  not  mean  that  Dr. 
liurgess  is  answerable  for  the  original  blunders,  but  we  do  hold 
him  accountable  for  their  perpetuation.  Let  it  not  be  thought 
that  this  is  a  solitary  instance  of  carelessness  :  it  is  a  fair  sample 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  so-called  “revision”  is  conducted 
throughout,  in  this  particular.  As  we  are  writing,  our  attention 
is  attracted  by  the  word  Kthnn^  which  wc  had  marked  down. 
Turning  to  the  article,  we  find  that  it  concludes  thus,  “  [v. 
( VvnoN  and  Linen].”  Turning  lirst  to  the  latter,  all  we  find  is 
“  LINEN  [I’ad]  turning  to  that  word,  wc  tlnd,  “DAD  [Dys- 
srs],”  and,  at  length,  under  /T/.v.vw.s',  we  obtain  some  information, 
but  arc  referred  for  liirthcr  jiarticulars  to  tlie  articles  (  ’orroN, 
Elan,  IIe.mp,  Silk,  AVool.  The  only  one  of  these  five  arti¬ 
cles  which  contains  any  information  is  Vottou.  Under  the 
word  FlnXy  we  are  mei*ely  referred  to  Pishfeh  ;  under  Pishfah 
(the  sp(‘lling  not  the  same),  wc  are  told,  “Deference  was  made 
to  this  article  from  E’lax;  but,  as  it  is  desirable  to  consider  it  in 
connexion  with  Siir:sii,  both  substances  will  bo  treated  of  under 
that  head;”  and  there,  accordingly,  wc  at  length  find  the 
information.  The  next  word,  is  not  in, — the  information 

is  found  under  the  word  already  referred  to,  Shrs/i ;  the  word 
Sll/{  is  not  in.  Under  the  word  JFoo/  we  are  nu'rely  referred  to 
S/fctp ;  and,  last. of  all,  under  S/icep  there  is  no  account  of  Wool ; 
so  that. in  the  two  latter  instances  our  search  is  utterlv  fruitless, 
and  in  neitluT  of  them  docs  the  index  help  us.  Wc  have 
already  intimated  that  such  errors  were  pardonable  in  the 
original  publication.  Dut  how  can  that  bo  called  a  revision 
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which  lias  left  almost  all  of  them  iiiicoiTcctod  ?  and  what  claim 
has  he  to  the  character  of  a  “careful”  reviser,  who  does  not 
apjH'ar  even  to  have  noticed  their  existence 

Hut,  after  all,  perhaps  it  is  well  that  he  has  not,  since  judging 
from  the  few  specimens  of  attempted  correction,  we  may  conclude 
that  alterations  would  but  have  introduced  new  errors.  Thus,  the 
article  (willow),  in  the  new’  edition  ends  with  the  fol- 

low’ina:  information — “but  there  is  another  word,  which  is 
also  supjHjscd  to  denote  one  of  these  willow’s.” — And  here  we 
are  left  in  the  dark.  One  is  curious  to  know’ w’hy  this  other 
W’ord  should  be  so  mysteriously  referred  to, — why  it  is  not 
given, — or,  if  it  ought  not  to  be  given,  why  our  curiosity 
should  he  raised  hv  being  informed  of  its  existence.  Turniinr 
to  the  old  edition,  w’e  find  the  missing  W’ord,  and  the  sentence  is 
compl(‘te  by  the  addition  of  it  in  such  a  form  as  to  refer  us  to 
an  expected  article  upon  it,  viz.,  Zapiizafhah.  There  is,  how¬ 
ever,  no  such  article  ;  and  Dr.  Hurgess,  therefore,  strikes  out 
the  word,  thougli  the  omission  of  it  renders  the  sentence  to 
w’hich  it  belong(‘d  unmeaning.  Hut  was  he  not  right  here  ?  Is 
not  this  a  proof  of  “  caredul”  revision*:'  Alas  I  no ;  even  when  he 
emdeavours  to  correct  he  does  hut  show’  his  carelessness.  Thearticle 
referred  to  is  in  the  CyclopaHlia,  hut  the  “careful”  reviser  docs 
not  know’  it.  Turn  to  TznphtzujfJiUy  and  there  you  w  ill  find  a  full 
account,  and,  moreover,  a  pictorial  representation  of  this  nameless 
willow’;  the  c*orrection  wanted  was  merely  the  omission  of  the 
tinal  II,  and  the  prefixing  of  the  letter  T  to  each  of  the  twoZ’s. 
Again,  in  the  old  edit  ion,  we  find  “GALHAXU^l  [Chalbaneii],” 
an  error,  doubtless — for,  in  this  instance  again,  the  word  referred 
to  is  not  found  in  its  place,  dhe  new’  editor,  therefore,  again 
undiTtakes  the  task  of  correction,  and,  instead  of  the  reference, 
gives  us  the  following  information,— “  GALBAAU^M,  a  sw  eet- 
smelling  resin,  an  ingrc'dient  of  the  sacred  incense  (Kxod.  xxx. 
»14).  Ihe  information  is  small,  but  better  than  a  false  reference. 
Hut,  surely,  there  must  be  some  fatality  about  Dr.  Hurgess’s  cor¬ 
rections,— he  has  again  blundered;  there  w  a  long  article  on  this 
viTv  substance,  occupying  nearly  tw’o  columns,  of  the  existence  of 
which  Dr.  Hurgess  is  clearly  in  profound  ignorance.  The  only 
correction  wanted,  was  the  change  of  the  vowels  in  the  original 
reference,  for  Chalbaneii  read  Ciieebexah  ;  the  article  is 


V  le  lias  misinlormecl  us  as  to  this  same  siceet^ 

smMnp  resin  for  “its  odour  is  strong  and  balsamic,  but 
diswjricable,  if  we  may  believe  Dr.  Hoyle. 

c  have  seen  how  little  the  present  editor  can  be  depended 
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on  in  his  corrections  ‘*of  a  niinuto  nature/’  Otlier  corrections, 
however,  he  intbrnis  us,  “  liavo  a  more  marked  and  prominent 
character,  aiming  as  they  do  at  a  more  complete  exliibition  of 
the  literature  of  the  separate  subjects.”  To  this  class  we  sup¬ 
pose  we  may  refer,  tirst,  the  new  articles  inserted,  and,  secondly, 
the  alterations  made  in  old  articles.  The  new  articles  are 
nearly  all  names  of  places,  and  occur,  with  scarcely  an  exception, 
near  the  beginning  of  the  book.  Most  of  them  are  very  briet‘, 
— principally  taken  from  Winer’s  “  Biblisches  llealworterbuch.” 
They  have  all  the  ap})earance  of  notes  hastily  put  down,  in  order 
to  furnish  materials  for  articles;  and  thus  they  are  not  only  im¬ 
perfect,  but  fretpiently  erroiu'ous.  Judging  from  their  internal 
character,  we  should  unhesitatingly  conclude  that  they  were 
not  intended  for  the  press,  and  that  the  editor  into  whose  hands 
they  had  unfortunately  fallen,  had  printed  them  without  exami¬ 
nation.  J)r.  ihirgt'ss,  throughout  the  work,  shows  no  such 
acquaintance  with  (ierman  as  to  render  it  at  all  likely  that  he 
has  himself  taken  them  from  Winer.  They  are  more  ])robably 
the  rough  and  uncorrected  notes  of  Dr.  Kitto.  Thus,  under  the 
word  Dlksutekah,  we  lind  “  Winer  thinks  it  is  a  contniction  of 
.  .  .  It  is  evident  tliat  the  writer  of  the  note,  to' 

save  time,  left  the  Hebrew  unwritten,  but  the  editor  does  not 
perceive  the  inconq)leteness.  Again,  the  information  given  of 
l)KOK,  the  father  of  Dalaam,  is  precisely  and  only  this,  “The 
father  of  Dalaam  (Num.  xxii.  0),  Ac. ;  Gesenius  — evidently  a 
mere  note  (in  this  instance  not  taken  from  Winer)  ;  for,  what 
can  b('  meant  by  the  conclusion,  except  it  be  a  hasty  memo¬ 
randum  to  remind  the  writer  from  what  source  he  intended  to 
complete  the  account  The  article  lletli- Haram,  which  is  new, 
must  be  given  entire.  “  DKTIl-lI AUA^l  or  DKTH-HADAN 
Dnn  r\'2  or  ] — ),  a  town  in  the  tribe  of  Gad  ( Xum.  xxxii.  db  ;  Josh, 
xiii.  27).  It  is  called  in  the  Syr.  ]ASDi  J^cth  ru  m  pJi  tka , 
as  also  in  the  Talmud ;  and  Eusebius  mentions  lb/3’ou/o/>.^a 
as  the  later  Syriac  name.  He  says  that  Herod  had  called 
it  Livias,  in  honour  of  his  wife  Augusta.  Jose])hus  [Ant. 

xviii.  2.  1,  2)  calls  it  Julias,  and  makes  Herod  Antipas 
give  it  this  name  in  honour  of  Julia  the  Avife  of  Augustus.” 
Xotice,  first,  the  mere  typographical  errata — tlie  omission  of 
the  mark  of  parenthesis,  two  mistakes  in  the  Hebrew,  nn  for 
ri'2,  and,  in  the  Greek,  the  accent  wanting  on  the  final  syl¬ 
lable  ;  again.  Dr.  I lurgess  prides  liimself  on  his  knowledge  of 
Syriac,  yet  we  have  “DethramyyAtha”  following  the  Syriac  words, 
instead  of  “  Dethramtha.”  Dut  what  is  meant  by  Herod  calling 
the  town  Livias  in  honour  of  his  wife  Aiujusta  f  Who  was 
she?  Herod  the  Great  (and  it  would  seem  as  though  lie  Avero 
iiiteiidcd)  had  live  AV’ives,  but  Ave  never  before  heard  tliat  the 
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name  of  any  one  of  them  wa'^  Aui^u^^ta.  And,  oven  if  it  wore, 
what  reason  does  tliat  furnish  h)r  liis  callinjj:  the  town  Uvias? 
Ihit  Josephus,  it  is  said,  “makes  Iferod  Antipas  ^nve  it  the 
name  of  Julias,  in  honour  of  Julia,  the  wife  ot  Au<i;ustus.”  That 
is  mort'  intelli  udhle.  I  hit  what  has  the  one  account  to  do  with 
the  otlier^  Nothin",  of  course.  Are  they  not  contrasted? 
Did  not  Ilerod  call  the  town  after  his  ofc/i  wife,  and  Herod 
Antipas,  after  Julia,  the  wife  of  Augustus  ?  It  seems  that  Dr. 
lhir"ess  thought  so,  and  was  not  aware  that  the  name  ot  the 
wife  of  Anpistus  was  Livia,  t]ioii"h  she  is  hy  Josephus  called 
Jiiliti  :  or,  if  lu'  knew  it,  he  did  not  concevn  himselt  about  it, — did 
not  even  recognize  that  ho  was  (we  do  not  say  writiii",  for 
ther('  is  ^ood  reason  to  think  the  mistake  did  not  originate 
with  himself,  but)  edit  in"  nonsense.  It  is  a  very  simjde 
blunder — whoever  translated  from  Winer,  by  some  strange 
oversight,  or  stranger  ignorance,  took  the  phrase  “  zu  Eliren 
der  (h'lnahlin  Augusts,”  to  mean,  “in  honour  of  his  wife 
Augusta,”  instead  of  “in  honour  of  the  wife  of  Augustus,”  that  is, 
Livia.  Winer’s  meaning  is,  that  the  town  received  a  name  in 
honour  of  the  wife  of  Augustus.  Jerome  (not  Eusebius — so 
Winer)  (*alls  tliis  name  Livias,  .losephus  calls  it  dulias. 
Eusebius,  as  far  as  we  can  ascertain  from  authorities  at  luuid, 
says  nothing  alnnit  the  name  given  by  Herod;  this  mistake 
arose  from  Winer’s  mentioning  Eusebius  in  connexion  with 
Jerome,  as  an  authority  for  the  Syriac  name.  (  hice  more  :  two 
liew  articles,  JhiJi-SJiittdJi  and  llcth-l'appuah^  are  inserted  in 
the  middle  of  another  article — lietJi-Sliemrsli — so  as  to  cut  that 
article  in  two,  and  join  the  latt('r  half  of  it  to  tlie  second  of 
these.  Ihit  'we  have  alrea.dy  occupied  enough  space  with  ad¬ 
ditions  of  this  kind,  though  our  mateihds  arc  still  ample. 

We  come  now  to  the  additions  made  to  already  existing 
articles.  Dr.  Durgess  especially  mentions,  as  a  prominent  point 
in  tiu'se  additions,  “a  more  complete  exhibition  of  the  literature 
ot  the  separate  subjects.”  In  the  next  sentence  he  informs  us 
that  the  works  which  have  appeared  during  the  last  ten  years, 
are  “principally  by  Ihiglish  authors.”  Jt  Avas  necessary,  of 
cour.se,  that  sonu'  reason  should  be  given  for  not  citing  foreign, 
and  especially  (lerman  woi*ks,  and  it  would  scarce! v'  have  been 
appropritite  in  the  editor  of  such  a  book  as  this,  to  give  the  real 
reason  his  want  ot  accpiaintance  with  foreign  literature.  c  | 
have  no  desire  to  spc'ak  slightingly  of  Englisli  scholarship,  and 
we  gladly  take  the  oi)portunity  of  avowing  our  belief  that  a  i 
greater  numbt'r  ot  valuable  works  have  appc'ared  in  England  on 
subjects  connected  with  Biblicad  science  during  the  last  ten  or 
tAAelve  year.s  than  during  any  equal  period  of  the  present  | 
century.  c  might  assert  even  more  than  this  in  res})ect  to 
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tho  ra])i(l  advance'  of  llihlieal  studies  amongst  us.  But  lot  us 
not,  on  this  account,  ij^noro  tlio  labours  of  Contiuontal  scholars, 
to  wlioin,  either  diri'ctly  or  indirectly,  all  tlie  host  En^^lish  writers 
are  so  lar<j:ely  indehtt'd.  (lerinany  has  not  been  l(‘ss  active. 
Bv  way  of  illustration,  turn  to  Mr.  Alford’s  list  of  hooks  (jiioted 
in*  the  recent ly-])uhlislied  third  volume  of  his  (Jreek  Testament, 
and  you  will  find  of  English  writers  whose  works  have 
a|>])eared  during  this  interval,  four  names — Davidson,  Eadie, 
Ellicott,  Jowett ;  of  (iernian  writ(*rs,  eight  names — Ihiiir,  Bis- 
ping,  Hoffmann,  3Ieyer,  Liinemann,  Iluther,  Stier,  Usteri. 
"VVe  must,  however,  take  the  editor  on  his  own  ground,  and 
will,  therefore,  confine  our  attention  to  those  writers  of  whom 
he  may  he  presumed  to  have  some  knowleilge.  lii  a  large  class 
of  articles,  nothing  more  was  to  he  cx])ecte(l  than  a  notice  of 
recent  publications.  No  very  laborious  work  this,  hut  it 
required  to  he  done  thoroughly  and  systematically.  Dr.  Bur¬ 
gess,  on  the  contrary,  has  done  it  ])artially  and  at  random.  As 
we  are  writing,  we  liave  turned  to  three  or  four  articles,  by  way 
of  illustration,  as  the  writers’  names  occurred  to  us,  and  tiiis  is 
our  result :  Bunsen  is  not  mentioned  under  Westcott 

is  not  mentioned  under  Ctuion,  Lvnch  is  not  meiitit)ned 
under  Sea,  Dead,  Williams  is  not  mentioned  under  Jeru¬ 
salem.  Nearly  all  that  is  attempted  in  any  such  case  is  to 
leave  out  the  reference  to  some  one  or  two  ohler  works,  in  order 
to  make  room  for  the  insertion  of  the  titles  of  one  or  two  English 
hooks  that  have  appeared  during  the  last  ten  years — an  odd 
mode,  certainly,  of  rendering  the  exhibition  of  the  literature  of 
the  subject  more  vo}uplete. 

Passing  hv  such  alterations,  let  us  turn  to  those  articles 
which,  on  various  grounds,  nupiired  revision  or  addition.  It 
would  have  been  strange,  if  tlie  recaait  Assvriaii  discoveries  liad 

Cl  4/ 

been  wholly  omitted.  AVe  have,  therefore,  an  addition  of  two 
pages  under  the  article  NiueceJi — the  only  addition  that  can 
pretend  to  any  importance  in  the  whole  hook.  ( )f  this  account, 
we  hav'e  merelv  to  sav\  that  it  is,  in  realitv',  of  vcr\'  small 
value,  and  not  suited  to  the  character  of  the  work.  The  first 
part  of  it  is  very  readable,  and  would  he  in  })lace  as  a  slight  and 
j)opular  sketch  of  the  discoveries  on  the  site  of  Ninev'eh;  hut  it 
does  not  pretend  to  investigate  the  subject.  A  judicious 
account  of  the  various  works  mentioned  at  the  end  of  this 
addition,  and  a  careful  judgment  of  them,  would  have  been  far 
more  valuable ;  but,  though  it  might  have  occu])ic'd  much  less 
i>pace,  it  vv’ould  have  cost  incom})arably  moi’t*  labour.  This 
addendum,  how'ev'er,  is  rcsi)cctable,  compared  with  tlu^  valueless 
information  tacked  on  to  the  article  Assyria,  which  is  as 
follows : — 
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“  Tho  rosonrrlies  wliich  arc  now  boiii"  prosccutotl  to  dooiplior  tlie 
cnioiforni  [sir]  cliaracler,  by  Col.  Ibiwlinson,  Dr.  Ilinckes  [name 
mis-spolt],  and  otbors,  promise  tlie  most  successful  results,  aUbouirh 
fliev  have  not  yet  jxone  far  enougb  to  qrive  tbe  Assyrian  language  a 
scientilic  basis!  (See  Journal  of  the  Hoyal  Asiatic  Societi/),  passim 
[./>].” 

*  Or,  again,  Die  addendum  to  tbe  article  Bahfhmia  : — 

“AIor(‘  recently,  l^ayard’s  Discoveries  in  iJtr  Jiuins  of  Nineveh  and 
Itahvhtnia.  [title  misijuoted]  London,  ISo:?;  and  various  (in 
tlu‘  Athena'um.  and  other  literary  journals)  papers  detailing  the 
r('seareh(‘s  of  Colonel  Hawlinson,  have  thrown  much  light  on  the 
lanijnagi*  and  anti(|nities  ot  this  rcMnarkablc  ri'gion.  Jhit  there  is 
vet  wanting  the  I  arid  us  ordo  to  give  to  these  abundant  materials  the 
historic  and  seientilie  value  tlu'v  are  doubtless  (h'stiiuvl  to  attain.” 

One  cannot  help  feeling  vexed  at  such  slijisliod  critieisin  as 
this,  trivcui  forth  by  one  who  has  not  even  taken  the  trouhle  to 
note  down  avIkuv  the  infonnation  is  to  he  found,  whicdi  he 
.so  glihly  jironouiua's  to  he  at  present  destitute  of  ‘‘scientitic 
basis,"  and  of  “  luridus  ordo:^  Think  of  inferring  to  tho 
Asinlic  Sori.ehfs  Journal,  jufssiiu — and,  still  worse,  to  the 
Athenaum  at  large,  and  “other  literary  journals!”  8urely, 
some  few  of  tlu'se  sources  of  information  might  have  been 
distinctly  nanu'd.  If  the  omission  were  for  want  of  space, 
W('  e(»uld  willingly  have  dispensed  with  the  judgment  so 
authoritativi'ly  given,  to  make  room  for  such  really  useful 
iidormation  :  jnid,  let  us  add,  that  a  careful  enumeration  of  the 
sources  ot*  infuniation,  would  have  showai  the  opposite  of  what 
these  oli‘-hand  remarks  do  show, — that  the  ('ditor  had  really 
examined  tlu'  subject. 

Ihit,  perhaps.  Dr.  Durgess  is  more  at  home  on  subjects  of 
Dihlieal  (‘ritieism.  Ijet  us  see.  Turning  to  the  article  (Adti- 
risui,  />}/die(fl,\vc  tlnd  the  unfortunate  misprint  of  “Scholz”  for 
“Sedudz,"  the  editor  of  <  irieshach,  remains  uncorreeted,  tnid  the 
date  ISh)  remains  unaltered  to  the  remark  that  the  second 
voluuK'  of  his  (‘(lit ion  has  not  y(‘t  appeaivd.  Tischendorf’s 
.second  l.eipsic  (^dition  of  the  Xew’dVstament  has  been  published 
since  tlu'  arli(‘le  was  w'ritten.  A  noti('e  of  it  is  accordingly 
insi'rtc'd,  and  a  bungling  attmupt  is  made  to  accommodate  the 
remarks,  which  were  intended  for  the  first  edition  only,  to  both 
(‘ditions,  thus  : — 

“  Tiselu'udorf  ('xhihits  a  corrected  text,  tnk(m  from  the  mosi 
.nuMi'ut  and  best  AlSS.,  with  th(' principal  various  readings,  togethci 
with  th(‘  readings  of  the  Elzevir,  Knapp,  Scholz,  aiur^Jmchmauu 
editions.’ 

Ibis  sontemee,  though  it  has  been  wholly  reprinted,  is  ideiiti’ 
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ral,  except  in  ilie  first  word,  with  that  of  the  orii^inal  edition. 
It  was  accurate,  in  respect  to  the  hook  to  whicli  it  was  intended 
to  apply,  viz.,  Tischendorf’s  first  edition  ;  hut  in  regard  to 
the  second,  it  errs,  both  hv  excess  and  defect,  for  in  this 
Knapi)'s  readings  are  not  given,  and,  moreover,  Gric'shach’s 
readings,  whicli  were  not  in  the  first  edition,  nre  given.  A 
few  lines  below  we  read,  “The  Prolegomena,  consisting  of 
[ninety-six  pages  in  the  second  edition]  are  exec'edingly  valu- 
ahle.”  The  words  which  we  have  enclosed  in  hrack('ts  are 
iiisi'rted  bv  Pr.  Ihirgess,  instc'ad  of  the  words  “  85  pages/’ 
which,  of  course,  referred  to  Tischendorf’s  first  edition.  Tlie 
remark  is  true  as  it  now  stands,  but  it  is  clear  the  editor 
eitlu'i*  does  not  know,  or  does  not  think  it  worth  while  to 
inform  his  readers,  that  the  Prolegomena  of  the  second  edition, 
are  not  a  mere  enhirgement  of  those  of  the  first,  but  consist,  tor 
tlie  most  part,  of  new  dissertations.  In  the  same  way,  a  refe¬ 
rence  to  the  title  of  the  second  volume  of  liachmann’s  larger 
('(lition  of  the  New  Testament,  whicli  has  appeared  since'  the 
Pvelo])a'dia  Avas  ])ul)lished,  is  inserte'd,  tliongh  the  remarks 
which  follow  are  inteiuh'd  to  apply  only  to  the  tirst  volume; 
and  so  it  was  eorrc'ctly  stated  that,  “to  the  volume  is  ])refixed  a 
prefa(*('  of  55  ])ages.”  Pr.  Purgess  a])p(‘ars  never  ('ven  to  have 
s('en  the  hook,  for  he  coolly  alters  the  woi’d  “volume”  into 
“A'olumes,”  leaving  the  number  of  ])ages  as  it  was — utterly 
ignorant,  it  Avould  sc'em,  tliat  the  second  volume  has  a  valuahh* 
jireface  of  its  own,  extending  to  twenty-six  pages.  Is  this 
wliat  tlie  editor  means  by  the  “  im])rovem('nt  and  linisli  in  its 
minor  details,”  Avhieh  the  Avork  recpiirc'd  ? 

We  are  really  Aveary  of  the  task'  Ave  liaAC  undertaken. 
Instances  of  this  kind  of  carelessiu'ss  are  so  nunnTons,  that  aa'o 
may  as  av(‘11  stop  at  once  in  our  enumeration  of  them.  Put 
the  careless,  and  cA’cn  rc'ckless  awha',  in  Avhich  such  alterations  as 


these  are  made,  is  not  the  AA’orst  thing  about  them.  There 
is  yet  another  count  in  our  indictment.  Pr.  Purgess  has,  of 
course,  a  full  right  to  alter  his  oAvn  jiroductions  as  lu'  sees  tit  ; 

or,  AA'lien  this  Avork  AAms  committed  to  his  revision,  he  mifrht 

•  •• 

have  giA'en,  according  to  his  discretion,  AA'hat(‘A'er  additional 
information  he  thought  needlul,  if  he  had  given  it  as  his  own. 
Put  he  has  strangely  misnmh'rstood  the  duty  of  a  I'c'viser 
in  supposing  that  he  aa’us  authorized  to  curtail,  at  his  ])leasure, 
the  Avritings  of  others  ;  and,  still  more,  in  jiresnniing^  to  add  to 
their  articles  AvhateA'er  he  chose,  in  their  nanu‘,  and  in  such 


form,  as  to  make  them  appear  responsibh'  lor  his  mistake's. 
As  to  curtailment,  that,  no  doubt,  Avas  necessary,  in  order 
to  make  room  for  iicav  matter,  imismuch  as  the  Avork  is  printed 
from  the  old  stereotype  plates.  Put,  surely,  grc'at  care  was 
needed  catii  here;  and,  in  important  cases,  the  sanction  of  the 
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oripiiial  writer  sliould  Imve  been  obtained  As  to  .,,1  f, • 
wxs  iM.rtecfly  iwaetieable  lor  J)r.  Eur->e.ss  to  have  •.Iw  f  ‘  “ 

lie  th()iio-h(  iu‘(‘cll‘ul,  rctiiiiifiHr  the  iiiifhi]  ■  whatever 

•lone  he  ,s  ivspon.sil.le,  IV.n.i  tluMiew  edito rt 
bee  n  done,  HI  two  eases  Niiien>h  -mJ  T  ,  •  -^hisha^ 

TO  have  observed,  tlie.se  are  tlieon’lv  instaSr^AH  th  “'’1^  i 
and  additions  we  liave  alri'adv  nmw  i  *  v  .  ^‘^^^^'^'atioii'j  v 
-  that  thev  apiK.r  r,  ;«  on  "t*  h  "ay  ' 

^Ir.  Morren  il\nade  iJ^Kln^Sbln.;  H  = 

Jtr.  Heard  litr  that  to  liahiiloniu  l)r  n 
takes  in  milcal  Crin"sr"'iJta  ‘^  ^ 

perhaps.  ,l,u„  *;•,  ■^i|,y‘kson  lares 

article  i  ommintani,  seven  lines  -n.  •  J  ^  tlie 

(lernian  eoinnientators,  in  order  to  ,0  ,7-“^'“'*^'' ’ to 
ininiher  rc‘s])ectin'»-  jo.i.no  •  i  room  lor  an  cniiiil 

relati.i.Mo  theGe'i^niaiiskLlnursS^^^^^^^  I'aiagrapli 

censure,  whicJi  certainlv  does  not  i  •  ^^^^qualihed 
of  the  writer  wliose  initials  .‘V  • "‘'i*  the  view 

••••eonsi.stc.ntTitirlr'l’ f*''*'*; 

artiele  itself.  Tl.e  omitted  lines  J  d  Pai't  oi'  the 

qua  itieation  of  ili,.  een.sine  in  the  «•  l’  ‘'"'pkatic 

••oble  exeeptions,”  whieh  exee,  “io  ^o  a.'e 

l>'-oecvds  to  speeifv.  I’urtl.ca  o  i  i-'*-  l>asidsoi, 

••■'>a.l.v  liil.le  Illustrations.”  '  t-tn  e  h  ‘  and 

UMud  style  of  .•om.nonplaee.  Of  If  '  ,  “’f  T  ibi.’itess’s 
tliat  “they  are  I'nhieipallve.mipih.lhms*  "'formed, 

popularity  is  an  indie'itio;,  of  tlielii  i;  f  s'  ‘"'^'i-aordiiiarv 

'be  poop],..”  (,f  Dr.'Kitto-s  •  ,/  e  •"'*  ‘>a.  nias.ses  of 

.irneatly  imtroniz^d  ”  olrf!  f  l*iblieal  ilhis- 

b.id  a  host  ol  imitations.”  J5„t  /].„  '"ther,  that  they  “have 

"  hose  wntin-s  are  thus  inter  lol  i  d  ‘be  authors 

are  Ireipumtly  inserted  in  the  ac  d  ^ kites 

an<l  tl.e  iitiwary  readcT  is  natin  d  ^ 

nieomiileleness  of  the  itiloriiiation  lii.  snpposo  that  the  i 

"lifer  of  the  artiele.  ]),•.  Hur.mss  L  T  *  ”1  '  'k« 

H'.si.oiisihle  alike  Ihr  the  vionie  r^niei-ibt '  bo  “ 

to  insert,  and  for  the  apparent  wVr*^;'  bas  dio.sea  1 

«'*b|eef,  whieh  a  "vlM  .fenned  f  '■^"“‘t.bnowledoo  ol’ the  I 
■'‘•■••o  to  notice.  'J-],e  artie^r  pro  is  '  t*’.  T”  >*'an.V  oases  be 
t  e  present  tiiim,  and  the  ori-  n  il  writ  ‘-•om])]ete  to 

Mbie  lor  the  whole  of  them;  (he  Jd  be  respoa. 

P“i^hahle,e.xeept  byeoniparisiLf  le^  areentirely  iindiiti.,- 

tbe  u  liter  s  own  laiiynuJe  ])r  J{„r  *  1'“^  «btion.s,  liom 
one  instance,  a,  leasy  evm.  to  assuratiee  in 

•a  m  an  article  of  Dr.  Dat  idion  U  I"'  '■‘’b^a  also, 

the  close  of  his  very 
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elaborate  account  of  tlie  Hook  of  the  Revelation,  in  the  mitldle 
of  a  sentence  relating  to  works  on  its  literature,  four  lines  are  in- 
tcrpolal(.‘(l  thus  :  ‘‘  and  the  Introduction  of  the  present  writer  in 
An  Introduction  to  the  New  Testamenty  coutuluiuf/  an  ExaminU'- 
iion  of  the  most  Important  Quest ionsy  with  ndereiu'c  to  the 

latest  iiKjuiries,  London,  1848.”  Now, — to  say  nothing  of  the  awk¬ 
wardness  of  the  sentence  itself;  the  absurd  mode  of  ^ivin^  the  title 
so  l‘ull,  and  yet  so  incomplete ;  the  typographical  error  in  regard 
to  the  last  six  words,  which  should  have  bcaui  printed  as  part 
of  the  title ;  the  mistake  in  the  date,  whicli,  as  regards  the 
matter  in  hand,  is  1851  ; — we  ask  by  what  right  does  the  editor 
thus  personate  tlie  writer  of  the  ai’ticle,  and  represent  this  addi¬ 
tion  of  his  own  as  one  made  by  Dr.  Davidson  ?  There  is  a  s})ecial 
im})ropriety  in  this  case,  since,  in  the  preface  of  the  work  referred 
^  to,  Dr.  Davidson  says,  It  will  be  seen,  that  some  of  the  observa¬ 
tions  on  the  Revelation  are  the  same  as  have  bi‘en  already 
published  in  an  article  on  the  book,  in  Kitto’s  ‘  Cyclopa‘dia  ’ ; 
oth(‘rs  are  very  dilfereiit.  The  writer  has  altered,  modilied, 
corri'cted,  and  enlarged  what  he  had  inserted  there.  Nor  is  he 
ashamed  to  avow  his  change  of  opinion  on  several  points.” 
(Davidson’s  hit  rod.,  vol.  iii.  p.  vii.).  Five  years  later  than  the 
time  othis  writing  these  words.  Dr.  Davidson  is  made  to  refer  to 
his  own  book,  in  an  article  which  reiterates  these  very  oj)inions; 
!|  tliougli  he  has  declared  that  he  has  changed  them  on  several  points. 

Dr.  Ihirgess  avows  in  his  preface,  that  “the  fact  tliat  the 
authors  of  the  separate  articles  .  .  .  are  men  of  reputation 
....  made  it  manifestly  improper  for  a  stranger  to  alter  or 
re-arrange  their  materials  in  any  sei’ious  degree.”  Hut  what 
right  had  he  to  alter  them  in  any  degree,  if  he  retained  their 
initials,  and  thus  made  them  (as  he  has  done),  responsible  for 
liis  alterations  ?  It  is  not  a  (piestion  of  reputtition,  nor  a  (juestion 
of  degrc'e,  it  is  a  (jiu'stion  of  simple  fact  and  honesty.  Certain 
])crsons  write  on  certain  subjects, — their  writings  are  included 
in  one  book,  their  initials  only  are  given  at  the  end  of  the 
l)ap‘v‘rs  they  write,  but  their  name's  are  stated  at  full  length  in 
a  table  at  the  commencement  of  the  work.  Dr.  Hurgess’s 
writing  is  not  their  writing,  and  to  reiiresent  it.  as  theirs  is 
simply  untrue.  If  the  articles  are  insutlicient,  let  the  editor 
add  a  su])plement ;  if  they  are  erroneous,  let  him  expunge  them  ; 
but,  in  the  name  of  common  honesty,  let  not  a  “  stranger  ” 
taiiip(‘r  with  the  writings  of  other  men  in  this  style,  and  make 
them  responsible  for  what  he  may  choose  to  say;  and,  in  the 
name  of  decent  modesty,  let  him  not  set  about  altering  and 
re-arranging  the  writings  of  “  men  of  reputation,”  and  make 
tlu'iu  utter  his  judgments,  with  which  alter  all  it  is  possible 
that  theirs  may  not  agree. 

'  N.S. — VOL.  1.  H 
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Our  remarks  are  already  too  loii",  Imt  wo  must  notieo  one 
thiiKT  more.  Pr.  lUirjxess  informs  us  inniis  preface,  tliat  tlie 
life  of  David  lias  been  entirely  re-written  by  the  pen  of  Dr. 
Kitto.”  How  Dr.  Duress  eould  make  this  assertion,  we  are 
utterly  at  a  loss  to  understand.  That  it  has  been  entirely  rc- 
printed,  the  ditference  of  type*  shows,  but  not  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  it  has  been  rewritten.  The  original  article  consists 
of  sixteen  eoluinns  and  a  half.  Of  these,  nearly  three  columns 
are  omitted  at  the  beginning  of  tlie  article  ;  and,  in  their  stead, 
two  columns  of  new  matter  are  inserted  at  the  end  ;  besides 
these,  several  omissions  and  alterations  of  sentences  occur  in  the 
course  of  the  article,  amounting  in  all  to  as  much  matter  as 
would  occupy  a  little  more  than  a  column, — the  remainder 
amount iim  to  fully  twelve  cidumns,  is  verbally  identical  with  the 
original  article — identical  eyen  in  false  references  to  subseipieut 
articli'S.  l^roni  the  identity  of  the  unaltered  parts,  we  cun 
entertain  no  doubt  but  that  the  present  article  was  printed 
— not  from  manuscri])t  copy,  but  from  the  original  printed 
text,  alt(‘red  where  necessary  ;  and,  if  so,  how  can  Dr.  Durgess’s 
statement  be*  accounted  for  ^  Did  he  correct  the  press  after  all  ? 
t  bi(*  really  teids  in  doubt  about  it.  In  any  ease,  what  Ix'comes 
of  his  “  careful  ’’  revision,  when  a  fact  thus  patent  to  any  one  who 
examines  the  two  editions  even  cursorily,  as  we  have  done,  is 
unknown  to  him. 

It  is  with  great  regret  that  we  feel  ourselves  compelled  to 
s]H‘ak  as  we  have  done  of  a  work  so  valuable  as  Dr.  Kitto’s 
(  y(dop:edia  was.  AVe  say  for  in  truth  it  is  not  so  yaluahle 
now.  de(‘})ly  n'gret  that  the  publishers,  misled  by  Dr. 

Durgess’s  coinu'xion  with  Kit  to,  should  have  entrusted  so  deli¬ 
cate  and  difHcult  a  task  to  such  incom])etent  and  careless  hands. 
AVe  regret  too,  that  Dr.  Ihirgess  should  have  given  such  amjde 
evidence  of  his  making  ])retensions  to  scholarship  beyond  tlie 
reality.  AVc  have  not  been  unmindful  of  the  “  lloratian  rule  ” 
to  which  Dr.  Durgc'ss  reterred  us;  but  we  have  not  found  it 
apjdicable:  the  blemishes  are  not  few,  and  we  have  not  found, 
as  far  as  Dr.  Durgi'ss  is  concerned,  that  there  are  many  things 
which  shine.  It  has  reminded  us,  however,  of  another  piece  of 
advice  whiidi  Horace  gives,  and  which  we  recommend  to  Dr. 
Ihirgess's  serious  attrition  : — 

“Siiinitc  niat(‘riain  vestris,  qui  soribitis,  .‘cquam 
A  iribus,  ct  versatc  diu,  quid  ferre  rccusent, 

(^uid  valeant  humeri.” 

A\  ould  that  all  writers,  and  especially  writers  on  matters 
connected  with  religion,  seriously  endeavoured  to  attain  this 
self-know h^lgc  before  they  ventured  to  apiiear  in  ])rint  !  AVhut 
a  mass  ol  error  and  sham  learning  w  ould  the  world  be  spared  ! 
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devoted  and  untiring  secretary.  Tliis  indeed  to  our  mind  is  one  of 
tlu‘  most  interesting  pliases  in  bis  history.  How  liis  efforts  were 
appreciated,  apj)ears  in  tlie  l(‘tters  of  those  wlio  could  best  esti¬ 
mate  tliem — the  missionaries  themelves,  many  of  wliom  liad  been  In’s 
pujnls.  ]\Ir.  Pike’s  popular  religious  writings  are  too  generally  known 
and  prized,  both  in  this  country  and  in  America,  to  recpiire  any  par¬ 
ticular  notice  or  commendation  at  our  hand.  The  subject  of  our 
Memoir  departed  this  life,  full  of  years  and  honours,  ou  the  1th  Sep- 
temb(*r,  1851.  The  day  before,  he  had  administered  the  Sacrament  of 
the  Lord’s  Supper  to  his  church,  and  nothing  s<‘(‘med  to  indicate  that 
the  fatal  stroke  was  so  near.  He  was  found  dead  at  his  writing-table, 
b(‘fore  an  unfinished  note,  pen  in  hand :  so  gently  had  he  been 
n'lnoved.  We  need  ]iot  sav  that  there  is  much,  verv  much  in  these 
Mcanoirs  that  must  interest  both  the  minister  and  layman.  IMr.  Pike’s 
name  is  itself  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  that ;  nor  will  any  one  feel 
disappointed  in  his  expectations.  I’rom  the  time  his  views  became 
ri‘ally  evangelical,  there  is  manifest  such  deep-toned  piety,  lofty 
earnestness,  warm  fervour,  and  sound  adlierence  to  the  truth,  as  must 
prove  useful  to  all  who  can  enter  into  the  spirit  of  it.  Little  reipiires 
to  bi‘  said  of  the  maniK'r  in  which  the  editors  have  done  their  work. 
If  we  may  be  allowed  a  suggestion,  they  would  have  succeeded  better 
if  for  tlu‘ time  being  they  had  forgottim  the  relation  in  which  they 
sfood  to  the  late  ^Ir.  Pike.  The  book  is  too  manifestly  the  work  of 
sons.  AVe  could  have  wished  that  they  had  choscui  a  more  gmieral 
staud-point,  which,  from  its  greater  range,  would  have  secured  more 
sympathy  in  their  readers.  They  might  have  given  more  life  and 
sj)irit,  as  well  as  breadth  to  the  j)ortraiture  of  jMr.  Pike,  if  they  had 
not  written  so  much  of  him  as  their  “venerated  father.”  Put  we 
have,  almost  unconsciously,  been  Ix'trayial  into  a  strain  of  remarks 
different  from  that  whicli  we  had  Avished  to  pursue.  AVe  hasten, 
therefore,  to  add,  that  the  Alemoir  is  written  in  the  spirit  of  affec¬ 
tion,  with  manifest  truthfulness,  and  liv(*ly  ap])reciation  of  tlu^  career 
of  Air.  Pike.  It  is  calculated  to  do  much  good,  aud,  we  hav(‘  no 
doubt  will,  as  it  deserves,  be  extensively  rc'ad.  'fhe  ])ublic  is  under 
real  obligations  to  Alessrs.  Ihke  for  this  biography  of  their  father, 
whose  memory  will  long  live  in  all  the  churches. 


Early  Ballads:  illustrative  of  History,  Tra«lidons,  and  Customs.  Edited  by 
Robert  Bell.  (“The  Annotated  Edition  of  the  English  Poets.”)  London: 
.1.  W.  Parker. 

Poems  of  Robert  Oreene  and  Christopher  Marlowe.  Ibid. 

AV  E  are  glad  to  see  in  the  volumes  before  us  so  pleasant  a  refutation 
of  our  fears  that  this  excellent  series  had  been  prematurely  brought 
to  a  close.  Tho  “Pearly  Ballads”  are  full  of  that  genuine  ])oetry 
which  shines  through  the  mutilations,  obscurities,  and  perver.sions  of 
centuries,  of  oral  tradition,  and  the  most  corrupt  forms  of  record, 
Avhether  written  or  typographical.  Air.  ]k*ll  has,  of  course,  been 
able  to  give  only  a  selection  from  his  materials,  and  wo  shall  be  glad 
to  find  that  the  popularity  of  the  present  volume  may  encourage  him 
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to  n)i\ko  a  socoiul.  13iit  the  selection  is  made  with  admirable  taste 
and  judiTineiit.  There  is  not  a  poem  in  the  volume  which  has  not 
j^reat  merit,  and  most  ot  them  have  great  narrati\e  interest.  AVhat 
a  lovelv  opening  is  that  tale  of  Kobin  Hood,  for  the  first  publication 
of  which  we  are  indehted  to  the  Kev.  C.  H.  llartshorne,  and  wliicli 
Mr.  (lutch  considers  as  the  oldest  extant  ot  the  cycle  ot  Hobin  Hood 
ballads : — 

“  Tn  summer,  when  the  shawes  be  shene, 

And  leaves  be  large  and  long, 

It  is  full  merry  in  fair  forest 
To  hear  the  fowle’s  song; 

“  To  see  the  deer  draw  to  the  dale, 

And  leave  the  hilles  hee, 

And  sliadow  them  in  the  leves  green, 

Under  the  greenwood  tree. 

“  It  befel  on  AVhitsuntide, 

Early  a  ]May  morning, 

The  sun  up  fair  did  shine. 

And  the  birdes  merry  did  sing. 

“  This  is  a  merry  morning,  said  Little  John, 

Hy  Him  that  died  on  tree; 

A  more  merry  man  than  I  am  one. 

Lives  not  in  Christiante.” 


^Ir.  AVright,  a  competent  authority,  attributes  this  ballad  to  the 
fonrteentli  century.  It  has  the  freshness  and  country  atmosphere  of 
(''haucer.  These  Kobin  Hood  ballads,  indeed,  are  nearly  all  of  high 
merit.  Nothing  can  be  more  touching  than  the  narrative  of  the 
death  and  burial  of  tlie  gallant  outlaw.  His  trust  in  his  treacherous 
cousin,  the  prioress  of  Kirkley,  to  whom  he  goes  in  his  sickness,  and 
who  opens  a  vein  in  his  arm,  and  leaves  him  to  bleed  to  death  ;  his 
blowing  the  three  weak  blasts  to  give  notice  of  his  strait  to  his 
followers,  and  his  refusal  to  grant  the  boon  which  the  indiguaut 
Little  John  begs,  that  he  may 


“  Hum  fair  Kirkley  Hall, 
And  all  their  nunnery,” 

because,  as  ho  says. 


“  I  never  hurt  woman  in  all  my  life. 
Nor  man  in  woman’s  company; 

I  never  hurt  fair  maid  in  all  my  time. 
Nor  at  my  end  shall  it  be,” 


is  all  in  the  truest  and  most  exalted  feeling  of  poetrv. 

AVe  are  glad  to  iind  “  the  grand  old  ballad  of  Sir  Patrick  Spence,” 
as  (\'»leridge  called  it,  included  in  the  collection;  and  that  most 
capital  contrast  of  the  times  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  James  I.,  “The 
Old  and  Young  Oourtier.”  As  wo  have  said  ali-eady,  :Mr.  Hell  has 
produced  so  agreeable  a  volume,  that  we  hope  he  will*  be  induced  to 
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./,V0  US  usocoud  out  of  the  abundant  similar  matorials  which  we  have 
litj  iliiubt  lio  luis  lit  litiiiil* 


Mr  Dvce’s  evccllcnt  editions  of  the  works  of  (ireene  and  Marlowe 
in.  ll.do  {he  Miscellaneous  IVnns  of  both  authors ;  but  Uns  ,s  the 

fir  l.  time  the  latter  have  been  publishe.l  in  a  sep.ii.itc  toim.  . 

.  .  M  IMl’s  vol.mie  inelmles  a  poem  by  (Jn>ene,  l.rst  repnnted 
:  ,he  Shaliere  Soeietv,  entitle.l,  “.V  .Mai.len's  Dreame  u.H.n 

the  Death  of  Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  kiiieht,  late  Lord  C  hancellor 
„f  Find  and  ”  It  was  discovered  by  Mr.  James  I  .  Itearilon,  haMn^ 
,n.al  the  research  of  all  preee.liut;  literary  ant  up.anes,  and  is  not 
tiieivfore  in  Mr.  Dvee’s  collection.  Apart Irom  their  own  meiit,  the 
P.iems  of  (ireene  and  Marlowe  possess  an  interest  as  having  cer- 
l  iinlv  had  the  attention  of  Shaksperc,  who  pushed  both  authors 
fr.,ni'  their  stools.  Due  of  (Ireene’s  pamiihlets  in.  eed,  contains  .i 
v.M-v  .  uri.nis  refereiic-  to  the  ereat  .Iramiitist.  -A  r.  ‘■‘=*  1'"^ 

1.,  {"leh  colh-etion  a  very  interesting  and  ample  biographt,  and  tie 
'-..him.-  is  e.)t  upwitirthe  soholarly  care  which  is  the  marked  and 
valuable  characteristic  of  this  excellent  colh  clion. 


I.NA.  AM.  ..T11F.U  I'OIIMS.  It.v  M.ary  K.  Leslie.  L01..I..11  au.l  Calcutta :  «.  C.  Haj‘; 

I'Miiibiirgh  :  Blackwood.  ..  » 

M'k  have  here  a  charmin-'  importation  from  In.lia— a  volume  tull  ot 
beanu  The  imagery  ai^  scenery  of  these  l>o.-nis  are  ex.redinely 
rich,  as  we  should  expect  in  the  proiluetious  ot  the  native  o  ^' "“'y 

hnnl;  but  those 

itaires,  we  see  so  niiuiy  tnat  iK  lon^  u»  ■,]'*.  u‘  \lwva 

f..r  the  most  part  so  correct  and  vivid,  that  it  is  evn  ,  - 

L.'slie  has  never  visited  the  laud  of  her  lathers,  she  must  be  giHt 
with  ail  inia-dnation  remarkably  clear,  t.i  (.amt  tliiis  truly  10 
W.  tioiis  she  has  read.  The  principal 

volume  tak.'S  its  title,  is  in  the  dramatn-  tonii,  but  "V  ^  " 

p.,ss..ss  a  ph.t;  it  seres,  however,  as  a  veh.ch-  tor  a  sei  .es  ‘  ‘ 

pictiies  an.l  of  poetic  ami  noble  sentiments.  In 

Fill”  we  find  a  Graceful  delineation  ot  the  atlectio n  betwivu  t.it 

amldamditer,  which  must,  if  we  mistake  not,  have  been  drawn  trom 

the  writer’s  own  life;  and  fro...  the  .-haracter  ot  Ina  we  ,.er.’e.ve  th.  t 

she  hii:  s.  udied  and  Hglitlv  solved  the  problem 

If,  as  we  think  we  may  fairly  conclude  Iron,  tlie 

poems,  an.l  from  other  i.ulicati.ms  that  sorrow-  is  ^t  resu  t  know 

to  the  writer  chielly  by  the  lorebod.ng  and  second-s  ht 

belong  to  every  “  poct-heart,”  the  author  is  yet  ...  •’ 

w.>  mav  expect-  much  from  her  her.-a  ter,  when  *  ‘ 

poss.-ss\.s  i!i  no  orilinary  degree  shall  be  “’f ‘  j”, 

mor.-  carefully  concentrate.!.  We  had  ...arked  >  1 
.piotatiou,  bu{  must  content  ourselves  with  ^  _ 

not  the  best,  but  the  most  easily  detacimd  trom  then  conuc. 

*•  Hut  richer,  rarer  than  each  glorious  thing 
Whidli  ‘^lows  and  ditters  on  tins  rounded  earth, 
is  man’s  great,  deathless  soul.  Thereiore,  the  heart 
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Exulteth  more  at  meeting  of  au  lieir 

Of  immortality,  than  at  the  sight  j 

Of  earth’s  most  fair  and  beanty-liglited  scenes  :  A' 

Fields  flushed  with  roses  on  a  summer’s  morn,—  . 

White  lilies  floating  on  a  dark,  deep  pool,—  J 

A  herd  of  red  deer  in  a  forest’s  gloom, — 

Long,  western  shadows  in  a  wooded  park, —  J 

Stars  shining  near  a  mountain’s  white-snow  d  peak, —  J 

Palm-shaded  islands  in  a  sapphire  sea, —  | 

Idlin'  springs  encircled  with  green,  mossy  stones, —  '-Q 

And  valh'vs  among  mountains  rainbow-arched.” 

—Pp.  21,  25.  1 

Here  is  a  vivid  and  powerful  image : —  M 

“  Shut  sepulchres  are  often  full  of  light,  m 

And  from  unnoticed  crevices  stream  forth  |i 

Strange  gleams  of  brightness,  glorifying  life.” — P.  111. 

As  a  proof  that  the  author  well  knows  that  “life  is  earnest,”  we 
may  (piote  the  following: — 

‘*Thv  life  lii‘s  spread  before  thee  as  a  sheet 
Of  music  Avritten  by  some  gifted  hand, 
rnsounded  yet  to  longing,  listening  hearts; 

Translate*  its  small,  mysterious,  silent  notes  :j 

Into  full  thrilling  chords  of  mighty  power,  1 

’Po  gladden  with  fresh  smiles  tlie  earth  and  sea  :  I 

Or  let  it  slumber  still,  unheard,  unknown, —  ^ 

A  (lod-gift  flung  aside  with  scornful  hand.” — P.  15(>.  1 

Near  the  close  of  the  poem  there  is  an  image  of  great  beauty  ;  the  j 
husband  encourages  the  wife,  after  a  glimpse  onward  to  the  close  of  I 
their  earthly  life,  by  pointing  to  the  life  beyond;  she  replies —  f 


“  With  thy  words 

Of  hope  and  gladness  echoing  in  my  heart, 

I  feid  strengtli  springing  for  the  clouded  Avav : 

My  sight  grows  clearer  now,  the  shadow  seems 
Tinged  with  a  ])ale,  dim  radiance.  Thou  and  1 
A\  ill  walk  bi‘neath  it,  as  brave  travellers  walk 
Ueneath  the  green  waves  of  a  water-fall, — 

A  rainbow  ever  shining  at  their  side.” — P.  1S7. 

31iss  TiCslie  has  started  on  her  poetic  course  from  the  right  point, 
and  with  the  light  ot  Christianity  for  her  guide:  she  knoAvs  the 
poet’s  true  aim,  and  Avill,  we  doubt  not,  realize  it. 


Or.Ms  luoM  TiiK  CoUAi,  IsLAXDs ;  or,  Inci«loiits  of  Contrast  between  tlie  SavtAgoaiid 
(hristian  Life  of  the  South  Sea  Islanders.  Ry  the  Rev.  Williaiii  Gill, 
Kanitonga.  ^  ol.  11.,  Eastern  1‘olynesia,  comprising  the  Rarotonga  Group, 
IVnrhyn  Islands,  and  Savage  Island.  London  :  Ward  and  Co..  Paternoster 
R*)w.  IS.'id. 

Till,  object  of  ]\lr.  (lill  in  placing  his  two  volumes  before  tho 
Christian  Avorld,has  been  to  give  a  concise  and  consecutive  missionary 
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liistorv  of  each  island  of  tlie  ITorvcr,  or  Cook’s  Cfroup,  in  Eastorn 
PolvTU'sia,  and  of  those  islands  occupied  by  the  “  London  Missionary 
Society,”  in  some  of  the  groups  of  AVestern  Ikdym^sia.  This 
history,  unlike  the  histories  of  ancient  states,  is  no  compilation  from 
duhious  documents,  no  harmonizing  of  contradictory  statements, 
no  inference  from  traditionary  lore.  It  is  the  solid  and  substantial 
relation  of  facts,  enacted  in  our  own  times;  the  result  of  the  j)ersonal 
experience  of  the  living;  and  the  author  may  truly  say,  with  the 
beloved  disciple  of  old,  “  that  which  we  have  seen  and  heard,  declare  wtv 
unto  you.”  Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  labours  of  Alissionaiy 
AVilliams  and  others,  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  the  South  Sea 
Islands — those  lovely  gardens  of  the  Pacilic — will  be  prepared  to 
hear  the  triumphs  of  the  Gospel  in  those  distant  parts.  With  indi'- 
fatigable  zeal,  his  coadjutors  and  successors  have  followed  up  the 
goo(l  work  ;  and  the  fruit  of  so  much  toil,  and  danger,  and  depriva¬ 
tion,  and  prayer,  and  anxiety,  is  more  than  beginning  to  aj)pear — it 
has  already  appi'arcd  in  a  rich  and  an  abundant  liarvest. 

Those  who  are  anxious  to  learn  how  the  Word  has  prospered, — how 
the  (h’oss  u])lifted  has  broken  down  the  groves  and  temples  of 
idolatry,  and  been  the  rallying  banner,  around  which  thousands  of 
henighted  heathens,  sunk  in  barbarism  and  sin,  addicted  to  the  grossest 
acts  of  criudty,  and  only  joyous  when  shedding  hlood,  have  gathiTcd 
to  find  peace'  and  security,  and  a  new  hope  and  anew  happiness, — will 
do  W(‘ll  to  consult  the  pages  of  the  present  volume. 

The  group,  around  which  the  narrative  of  ]Mr.  Gill  has  thrown 
such  a  lialo  of  interest,  consists  of  six  islands.  The  smallest  is  but 
twelve  miles  in  circnmfere'nce,  whilst  the  largest  does  not  extend, 
thirty  miles.  They  lie  below  the  equator,  just  above  the  tropic  of 
Gapricorn,  and  betwec'u  the  Friendly  and  Society  Islands.  A  coral 
reef  surrounds  each  of  them,  which  makes  the  approach  for  cano('s 
and  boats  dillicult  and  dangerous,  and  for  larger  craft  im[)ossible. 
Sometimes,  as  in  tlie  case  of  Maniiki,  one  of  the  Penrhyn  Jsh's,  it  is 
a  simple  lagoon  island — a  circular,  but  hollow  coral  reef  having  risen 
above  the  sea,  and  enclost'd  a  portion  of  it,  thus  forming  a  salt-water 
lake.  All  of  these  islands  are  fertile  ;  the  verdure  is  luxuriant,  and 
rarc'ly  is  a  barren  or  inifruitful  spot  to  be  found.  In  Rarotonga,  the 
largest  of  the  Ilervey  Group,  the  mountains  of  the  interior  rise  to 
the  height  of  three'  or  four  thousand  feet ;  whilst  the  coral  rocks  that 
hang  perpendicularly  over  the  sea,  form  a  strong  barrier  several 
hundred  feet  high. 

Aitutaki,  the  third  island  in  the  group  in  size  and  population,  was 
the  first  to  receive  the  message  of  (lospel-love.  Jt  was  brought  to 
the  natives  by  AVilliams,  in  1S21,  who  left  amongst  them  the  devoted 
Papehia,  and  his  companion  Vahapata,  to  commence  the  work  of 
teaching.  These  were  the  grand  pioneers;  and  when  the  way  had 
been  efiiciently  preparc'd  by  this  native  agency,  the  Kev.  H.  Roylo 
was  sent  amongst  them  to  carry  out  and  complete  the  work.  The 
patience  with  which  he  laboured,  the  difficulties  and  persecutions  ho 
encountered,  form  an  interesting  and  instructive  portion  of  the 
volume  before  us,  encouraging  to  future  labourers  in  the  same  field, 
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bincc  it  is  ii  lesson  to  them  not  to  be  disliejirteiied  u.iitov\ar(^ 

events,  but  to  persevere,  lor  thiit  the  \ictoi^  be  ^i\en  iheiii 
an  hour  they  least  expected — in  an  hour  when  tlieir  strength 
was  exhausted,  tlieir  hope  i;one,  and  their  spirits  east  down. 

Karotoii^a,  however,  has  occupied  more  ot  Mr.  Gill  s  volume,  siiict 
it  is  the  lar^t‘st  island,  and  because,  we  presume,  it  is  the  field  ot  hij 
own  expiTiiMice. 

Papehia  was  the  intrepid  instrument  of  carrying  the  Gospel  to  the 
savages  of  Karotouga.  Prom  the  moment  ot  his  landing,  he  gave  him. 
self  up  without  relaxation  to  his  work.  The  novelty  ot  the  tidings  he 
brought  created  a  vast  excitement  throughout  the  islands  ;  the  news 
fled,  with  the  speed  with  which  strange  news  always  flies;  and  from 
everv  ipiartiT,  men  and  women  flocked  unto  him,  to  hear  his  message. 
A\  hether  at  home  or  abroad,  whether  at  meals  or  at  work,  the  curious 
and  anxious  were  pressing  around,  eager  to  catch  his  words  and  kuow 
his  new  doctrine.  What  puzzled  them  inost,  was  the  invisibility  of 
spirit.  This  to  their  limited  intelligence  was  incomprehensible. 

“A  large  and  beautiful  grove  of  cocoa-nut  trees  was  selected  for 
the  temple,’’  we  are  told  ;  ‘‘and  there  in  the  midst  of  the  wild  mill- 
titmh*,  the  man  of  God,  day  by  day,  expounded  the  mystery  of*  the 
tconfs  of  11  is  book.  At  first,  scarcely  anything  excited  more  ridicule 
than  his  prayers ;  to  botr  hejore  nothimj^  and  to  speak  to  a  deity 
not  visible,  was,  in  their  estimation,  the  climax  of  folly.”  “  Does  uct 
your  God  visit  the  earth  r”  inquired  some  of  the  people,  “lie is 
everywhere  jiresent,”  replied  the  teacher,  “  presiding  over  all,  and 
hh‘ssing  all  the  works  that  lie  has  made.”  “Ask  Him  to  come 
down  and  show  Himself,”  was  then  demanded.  “He  is  a  spirit,  ami 
a  spirit  only,”  was  the  answer.  “What,  a  god  without  a  body!” 
was  tlu‘  jeering  retort;  “  who  will  believe  that  ?”  The  teacher  was 
unable  to  go  beyond  his  first  replies  ;  and  if  he  had  had  the  ability, 
the  piTsons  taught  had  no  power  to  receive  it.  But,  adapted  to  his 
work,  Papehia  turned  the  discourse  to  something  practical.  “You 
and  your  fathers,”  he  said,  “believe  that  ‘  Tangaroa,’  and  ‘Kongo,’ 
and  ‘  Oro,’  are  great  gods  of  power,  and  that  to  injure  their ‘tiki’ 
would  be  followed  by  death.  !Now,  in  the  Tahitian  Islands,  these 
gods  have  been  destroyed  ;  they  are  no  go<ls,  they  are  a  lie! 
flehovah’s  the  true  God.  He  is  a  spirit,  and  cannot  be  seen.”  At 
these  remarks,  the  excited  natives  concluded  that  the  teacher  was  not 
only  “  nevena,”  a  fool,  but  that  he  was  “tangata  pikikaa,”  a  liar. 
“  \\  by  does  he  talk  thus?”  they  said,  “does  he  tliink  that  wo  are 
‘matapo,’  blind?  He  says  that  his  God  cannot  be  seen,  and  yet 
look  at  him,  he  carries  his  God  about  with  him.  See  how  he  talks  to 
it,  and  what  his  God  says  to  him,  he  tells  us.  Wherever  he  goes,  be 
carries  it ;  when  he  sleeps,  he  has  it  near  him — that  is  his  God.”  b 
was  “  his  book  ”  to  which  they  referred.  They  for  some  time  sim 
ccrely  believed  his  book  was  his  god,  as  much  as  Tangaroa  was 
theirs.  (P.  ‘J5.)  ® 

However,  Papehia  persevered  in  his  good  work  ;  European  missioD* 
arics  came,  when  the  ground  had  been  properly  broken  up,  to  plant 
the  true  seeds,  and  behold  the  harvest.  At  a  missionary  prayer* 
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U 've  t.a.l,  but  tins  is  tbe  lirst  tinu- buve  se,’n  tl.u  book 

r  nuriSt  lu  iYuuuS 

Oh’w  u  ON  have  felt  in  tbe  .onaerlul  life  of  tins 
1  read  It  yi.  '  new  books-lot  us  go  to  tbe  nns- 

Sonarv  aiul  immire  into  tbeir  nicaning  ;  let  us  be  at  Ins  door  belore  bo 
•o'  'lot  US  stop  him  uheii  wc  meet  him,  that  he  may  tell  us  about 

^  "  ito,,  lio  oontiuuetl  “  mv  brethren  and  sisters,  this  is  my 

Se?  tl.;.  dust  shall  never  Jover  n.y  llible-tbe  n.otb  shall  never 
Lt  it-the  mildew  shall  never  rot  it !  M.V  light !  my  Jo)  .  h  mb 
was  the  value  these  South  Sea  Islanders,  but  a  le\\  jeais  bdoro 
sava-es  and  cannibals,  put  upon  the  AViml,  printed  in  their  ott  n 
iamMcem  Thev  prized  it  as  the  pearl  ot  great  price  a*  tbe  ri.i 
Koh-i-noor,  the 'true  mountain  of  light-as  the  on  y  durable  treasure 
Thniv  curious  anecdotes  of  the  simplicity  ol  the  newly  coinerted 
miehtbe  .'Ivon,  to  show  bow  slow  the  human  heart  is  in  throwing 
olAhe  chmiis  that  have  bound  it,  mid  ‘ 

lihcrtv  which  all  true  believers  enjoy.  In  the  Island  ot  > 

maiiv,  who  had  renounced  idolatry  and  lieatheinsm,  and  were  t  .  - 
in-'  after  the  waters  of  life,  would  come  with  such  qiiestioiis  .is  .  Is 
it  a  sin  to  eat  raw  fish  ?”  “  We  are  very  loud  ot  halt-cookcd  lu  ik 

is  it  wroiv'  to  eat  it?”  “  Does  the  Dible  command  wives  to  sit  at 

meals  with  their  husbands  ?”  and  not  a  few  would  ‘  ‘'’’yj 

at  liberty  fo  eat  rats.  These  questions  were  iiatiiial,  and  to  tlitni 

‘‘'V'lunUities  of  a  missionary  arc  many  and  v.arioiis.  The  simple 
coJiWeiice  and  familiarity  of  his,  thick,  their  !''X 

rieiice,  their  curiosity  and  desire  tor  knowledge,  call  fo  th  a  l  l.  • 
tions,  and  put  bis  abilities  to  test  evervumn, cut  .uinn 

little  leisure  to  attend  to  bis  own  albnrs.  ilut 

have,  it  may  be  asked,  that  are  not  in  common  n^  't''  t  w  F  J 

mitti’d  to 'his  charge?  To  those  who  live  ni 

“  Beretaiii,”  as  tbe  natives  of  the  South  Sea  '^"  ‘  ',^1 

and  believe  the  labours  of  the  tn  mister  to  cojilnied  to  ti  e  s  ^ 
rispiirements  of  his  congregation,  it  will  sound  “trange  to  1  cai  t  .it 
the  same  person,  in  the  South  Sea  Isles,  has  to  become 
siciaii,  engineer,  carpenter,  mason,  and  agricu  iir.i  is  .  i 

the  arduous  t.ask  of  preaching  and  teaching,  le  ^  hiiildiii.'  of 
the  making  of  roads,  the  establishment  ot  ooms,  the 
chapels  and  mission-houses, the  fixing  ot  windows,  ^ 

glazed,  is,  or  rather  was  a  novelty,  much  admired  by  the  ..Ntiv  ^ 
when  Mr.  (Jill  lirst  visited  the  inhabitants, 

avocations,  even  down  to  cooking,  winch  circums  a  ic  •  i  j. 

him  to  peHbrni.  These,  however,  are  slight  cares,  ^  ‘"J 

the  substance  of  a  bair,  when  put  lu  comparison  with  those  iiioio 
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grave  anxieties,  wliieli  all  missionaries,  more  or  less,  have  to  eiulure. 
lukewarmness  or  iruHflTerence,  or  actual  repulsion  on  the  part  of  tli; 
natives. 

A\  e  must,  however,  refer  the  reader  to  this  interesting  littl- 
volume,  to  see  what  are  his  encouragements,  his  strem^tli  pi 
myards;  for  the  faithful  missionarv  labours  not  in  vain,  or^without 
visible  tokens  that  (lod  is  with  him.  Not  the  least  evidence  of  the 
good  he  has  aeliieved,  is  the  zeal  and  faithfuhu'ss  of  his  converts- 
and,  in  the  present  instance,  this  zeal  and  faithfulness  have  beei; 
manif(*sted,  not  only  in  times  of  prosperity,  but  in  times  of  alllictioc 

not  only  by  passive  obedience  but  bv  active  co-operation,— the 
natives  of  the  Ilervey  group  having  given  heartily  of  their  subkaiiee 
to  jiromote  the  cause  ot  foreign  missions,  and  sent  forth  some  oi 
their  own  sons  to  preach  desus  Christ,  and  Him  eriieified,  to  the 
heathen  po])uhitioiis  of  the  yet  unreclaimed  Islands  of  the  South. 


Etfiics  OK  QroTATiON.  r>y  Silent  Long.  London:  Freeman.  VlflO, 

Ikw  of  our  readers  lu'ed  to  be  informed  that  this  iiamphlet  is  as 
exposure  by  Mr.  Lynch  himself  of  the  dishonestv  of  the  (piotation^ 
by  which  the  /rr/r  editor  of  the  7>V/7/.s7/  endeavoured  to  con- 

Met  him  ot  heterodoxy.  From  ‘all  allusion  to  the  fierce  eontroversv 
^Mnch  has  occasioned  its  publication,  we  have  carefullv  abstained 
hroiigh  many  months,  and  we  are  not  about  to  plunge  into  in 

eonvi  fi  ‘l>^‘"^‘li;iation  can  justity  us  in  neglecting,  to  express  our 

•main  !  which  .Air.  Lvnch  has  brought 

yyi^‘^ailant  in  this  pamphlet  are  fully  sustained.  In  the 

Kividet  ”  -n  lUnincr  on  the  author  of  the 

ini  isH  T-"'*  ]^‘  % ‘VV  'l>»i^trations  of  every  species  of  controversial 
th'at  havo  suspicion  reigns  throughout.  Sentence? 

im'anim^  wh  m  ui  their  proper  connexion,  and  quite  another 

I  are  (, noted  by  themselves  as  honest  state- 

n?/:i  opinions.  Had  the  editor  of  the  7>VM 

omitted  to  Haaching  that  “there  is  no  (Lid,”  aud 

onlv  what  “  tlm  f  to  the  Psalmist,  this  is 

Jhlile  not  mi  n  f.  he  would  have  used  the 

AVe  think  tlmt  fl  !  II*. xvorks  of  Air.  Lynch, 
but  whether  tliat'n  against  Air.  Lynch  xvere  unjustly  made; 

been  dishone'stlV  ^^ot,  it  is  certain  that  thev  have 

thL  hnii^  that  the  Christian  peJple  of 

maintains  an  err>n'  ^  J^oriminate  between  the  man  who  triithfullv 
“Tsoi  d  ri'"^  deceitfullv  inain- 
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(!)ii:irtfrlu  ^IcDidu  of  Jfmiflj  yitfratiirc. 

It  is  a  remarkable,  aiul  at  tlio  same  time  a  verv  elie(*rin<»'  cireiim- 
staiiee  that,  in  spite  of  tlie  j)ressiire  exereiscul  by  a  divspotic  ‘^overii- 
ineiit,  the  literary  activity  of  our  French  nei!j;hbonrs  shoubl  have 
inereasial  rather  tlian  abated.  As  far  as  politics  are  conceriied, 
newspapers,  indeed,  may  be  said  to  have  lost  all  their  intert‘st  •  but 
the  <j;fneral  excellence  of  the  articles  they  contain  on  criticism 
science,  arts,  and  hrllcii  Icffira,  makes  us  sometimes  for‘n*t  their 
deficiimcy  in  other  respects.  ^ 

If  his  .Majesty  Napoleon  III.  allows  no  one,  without  his  express 
sanction,  to  tread  u|)()n  the  dangerous  ground  of  contemporarv 
])()litics,  he  seems,  on  the  other  hand,  to  vi(‘w,  with  i^n-eat  unconcern, 
the  fi(‘rce  warfare  which  the  various  sections  of  the  theological  ami 
ineta[)hysdcal  world  havi*  bt'cn,  and  are  still  wai^ini;  ai^amst  each 
other.  Gallicans  vrrsiis  Ultramontanists,  IVsitivists  rc/*.s7/.v  botli 
Spiritualists,  Protest auts  both  evangelical  and  rationalist,  are  loml 
in  their  (hmunciations  of  the  low  moral  tone  to  which  Prencli 
society  has  sunk  ;  and,  of  course,  each  party  is  lapiallv  anxious  ti) 
malv(M)ut  a  decisive  case  in  favour  of  its  own  claims,  as  (‘xeliisivclv 
calenlatcal  to  ivi;em‘rate  the  nineteenth  century.  Twentv  V(‘ars  a<ro 
the  elu(jU(‘nt  voice  of  31.  Cousin,  or  the  soul-stirring*^  ai)[)eals'"of 
31.  doutlroy,  would  hav(‘  been  heard  from  the  foremost  ^’anks  of  the 
7//j/7e.vey>//c  battle-field;  but  now  that  the  translator  of  Kcid  is  «roiio 
wh('r(‘  all  his  doubts  are  cleared  for  ever, — now  that  the  great  champion 
of  ech‘cticism  is  busily  engaged  with  the  ladies  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  M.  Jules  Simon  seems  to  be  the  acknowledged  leadm-  of 
a  party,  which  still  nundiers  amongst  its  numilxTs  some  of  the  most 
eminent  literary  characters  of  the  day.  It  is  (piite  cm’tain  that  our 
modern  society  is  eaten  up  by  materialism;  the  sense  of  duty  is 
Ijecoming  gradually  more  and  more  blunted,  and  in  thm’r  (‘agerness 
lor  present  tmjoynient,  nu*n  are  losing  every  consciousiu'ss'^of  the 
relation  in  which  they  stand  to  eternity;  all  these  things  M.  Simon 
has  di'scnb(‘d  most  idoipiently  and  most  forciblv  ;  yet,  if  he  can 
analyze  the  disease,  explain  its  syinjitoins,  and  lament  over  its  con- 
^ejjnences,  we  do  not  think  that  he  has  found  the  true  remedy. 
>>  liatexer  philosophers  may  say,  natural  religion  alone  can  avail 
nothing  for  the  good  of  inankind ;  and  the  God  to  whom  deists 
would  (hrect  us,  is  one  who  can  neither  sympathize  with  us,  nor  be 
anything  but  a  pinverless  and  meaningless  phantom.^ 

I  he  jiosition  ol  the  hrimch  eclectic  school  of  metaphysicians  has 
evidmitly  (piiti‘  cha:ig(‘d  during  the  last  few  years.  When,  undm-  the 
goNcrnment  ot  Louis  Philipjie,  its  chief  rejin'sentatives  wen*  at  the 
head  ot  allairs,  and  when  the  Sorbonne  was  identified  with  them,  they 

‘  iVvoir.^  Ear  .M.  Jules  Simon.  Troisieme  edition.  1‘aris:  Hacliette.  1 21110. 
.a  neli;^'iou  Xaturclle.  Tar  M.  Jules  Simon.  Deuxieme  edition.  Uaris  * 
■iiacuette.  Svo. 
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could  boast  tliat  tlicv  had  superseded  almost  revealed  relij^loii  itsel; 
and  that  tbev  were  the  appointed  hi^^li  priests  of  a  new  Evangel,] 
Carlyle  would  say.  Eut  tlie  pedestal  has  given  way  under  them  ;  an; 
instead  of  laving  down  the  law,  the  disciples  of  Cousin  are  not 
compelled  merely  to  take  the  benefit  of  the  prineiiile,  aiulire  aJteran 
j)artem. 

After  an  intei^’al  of  time,  which  has  been  marked  by  an  unseemlT 
sipiabble  between  the  relatives  of  ^I.  dc  Lamennais  and  his  literan 
executor,  .M.  i).  Eorgues,  the  voice  of  the  illustrious  repuhlicai 
j)ublicist  is  once  more  speaking,  as  it  were,  from  the  grave.  M.  dt 
Lamennais,  it  appears,  left  behind  him  a  mass  of  papers,  and  a 
voluminous  correspondence  of  the  most  interesting  description.  A 
translation  of  Dante’s  great  poem,  and  a  few  fragments  relating  to 
])olitical  subjects,  now  lie  before  us  both  are  of  the  highest  value, 
and  justity  us  in  anticipating  a  real  literary  treat,  from  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  posthumous  works  of  ^I.  de  Lamennais.  Those  amoiigjit 
our  rt‘aders  who  are  fond  of  striking  contrasts,  should  compare  the 
cx-ahhe’s  views  of  Dante,  with  the  admirable  dissertation  on  the 
same  subj(*ct,  by  the  late  M.  Ozanam,^  and  M.  Saint-Eeiie  Taillandier’s 
pi(juant  (‘ssay,  just  published.^ 

Who  could  have  suspected  that  there  was  still  some  evidence  of 
vitality  in  the  (Jallican  church?  The  Univers  Hrliyieiific  had  taken 
such  care  to  tell  us  that  thev  had  ‘‘crushed  the  wretch,”  that  Jan- 
seuism  was  no  more,  and  that  the  Pope  now  must  have  it  all  his 
own  way  !  J  he  dignitaries  of  the  IVench  church,  for  the  most  part 
at  h‘ast,  are  Vltramontanists,  we  grant,  and  they  liavc  succeeded  in 
enforcing  throughout  the  Empire  the  use  of  the  Eomish  liturgy; 
but  the  very  insolence  with  which  they  attempt  to  lord  it  ov(t  their 
liumble  brethren,  has  stirred  up  in  all  quarters  a  strong  spirit  of  oppo¬ 
sition.  The  distinguished  and  pious  Abbe  Laborde  died  a  victim  to 
liis  zeal  for  the  ])rincij)les  of  (lallicauism  ;  but  others  have  come 
forward  in  his  stead,  and  the  contest  at  present  is  raging  witli 
greater  animosity  than  ever.  Gallicanisin,  of  course,  is  for  us  a  kind 
of  compromise,  which  is  contrary  to  all  tlie  rules  of  logic  and  con- 
sistency  ;  but  still  we  hail  every  symptom  of  a  liberal  reaction  in  the 
bosom  ot  the  Church  ot  Eome,  and  wo  have,  at  all  events,  more 
sympathies  in  common  witli  :M.  TAbbt'  (uiettce,  than  with  :M.  Louis 
A'euillot.  The  vdhor  of  Ledieu’s  journal  of  EossueC  is  a  stanch 
(i.allican  ;  his  introiluction  is  a  real  manifesto  against  the  Jesuits, 
and  his  “  llistoire  de  1  Lglise  de  France,”®  written  in  an  interesting 

’  (Eiivn-s  Vosthuiiics  de  F.  dc  Lamennais.  Yols.  I.  and  II.  Paris :  Pau¬ 
lin  ct  Lcolicvalicr.  .'^vo. 

*  Dante  et  la  Philosoidiic  Catholi.ine.  Par  F.  Ozanain.  Paris  :  Lccoftre.  Sn 

*  Dante  et  la  Litterature  Dantesqiie.  Jlevue  ths  Deux  Maudes. 
comlu-e,  Dirm.  Par  M.  Saint- Ixene  Taillandier. 

^lelnoilv.'^  et  doiirnal  de  1  Al>b(5  Ledieii  sur  Possuet,  publics  pour  la  prcnikw 
foU  d’apres  les  manuserits  eriginaux.  Par  M.  I’Abbd  Guettde.  Vols.  I.  audit 
(Jo  b.- e.nnpleted  in  f(.ur  vols.)  Paris:  Didier.  8vo. 

*  Hist.drc  de  I’Eglise  «le  Fnince,  coinjioscV  sur  les  documents  originaux  et 
nuthentiques.  Par  M.  YAhb6  Guettde.  Vols.  I.  to  XII.  Paris  :  Lecolfre.  Svo. 
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printed  before ;  it  was  lately  discovered  by  M.  Quicherat,  amongst 
the  manuscripts  of  the  Bibliothec^ue  linpt^riale,  and  is  supposed  to 
be  Scotus  Erigena’s  translation  ot  an  essay  on  philo80|)hy,  written 
bv  the  Neo-Flatonist,  Priscian,  for  the  Persian  king,  Khosroes,  at 
whose  court  he  had  souglit  refuge,  under  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
Justinian.  The  object  of  Priscian  being  to  explain  the  principles 
of  Neo- Platonic  j)lnlosophy  to  the  monarch,  in  a  familiar  style, 
simplicity,  perspicacity,  and  conciseness,  were  the  chief  things  to  be 
aimed  at  by  the  writer,  and  we  are  bound  to  say  that  the  result  is 
most  satisfactory.  Vie  do  not  wish  to  discuss  the  metaphysics  of 
the  Alexandrine  philosoj)hers,  but  we  give  it  as  our  opinion  that  the 
new  volume  of  ^Messrs.  Didot’s  Bibliotheca  Gnecoruni  JScriptoruiu  is 
bv  far  the  best  reciuil  of  documents,  referring  to  a  subject  which 
seems  every  day  to  be  attracting  more  and  more  attention. 

Some  students  are  especially  drawn  towards  recondite  learning 
and  abstruse  speculations  about  the  inlinite  ;  others  converse  cliieflv 
with  homely  themes,  and  live  more  in  the  company  of  those  moralists, 
whose  productions  are  merely  sketches  from  life,  and  remarks  derived 
from  the  accurate  study  of  the  human  heart ;  to  such  readers  (and 
their  name  is  legion),  the  announcement  of  a  new  and  improved 
edition  of  La  Bruyere  and  La  Kochefoucauld,  cannot  but  be  a  real 
treat.  This  they  may  now  obtain,  by  purchasing  three  elegant  little 
volumes,  published  in  31.  P.  Januet’s  Bibliotli^'que  Elzevirienne,  and 
which  are  perfect  masterpieces  of  typography,  scholarship,  and  cheap¬ 
ness.  31.  Cousin’s  late  excursions  in  the  JSiecle  de  Louis  XIV.  have 
made  most  of  the  great  French  writers  of  that  time  the  favourite 


theme  of  literary  di*bate.  Twelve  years  ago  it  was  satisfactorily 
proved  that  Pascal  had  been  mutilated  by  all  his  successive  editors; 
31.  A^ictor  Vaillant  recently  discovered,  and  demonstrated  to  a 


certainty, *  that  Jh)ssuet’s  sermons,  in  their  present  printed  state,  are 
often  ijuHe  ditfermit  from  the  existing  ones ;  and  it  is  a  qiiestiou 
whether  31olicre  himself  has  not  been  tampered  with,  perhaps  by 
some  exas|)erated  ndative  of  Doctor  Diafoirus,  or  some  follower  of 
Tartulle.  If  it  is  true,  as  it  is  true,  that  two  sermons  of  benclou 
have  been  given  as  the  productions  of  Bossuet,  why  should  it  be 
thought  extraordinary  that  Lord  Bacon  wrote  “  King  John”  or 
the  “  31erry  Wives  of  AVindsor?”  As  far  as  French  literature  is  con¬ 
cerned,  these  perplexing  critical  dilliculties  will,  however,  soon  be 
clean'd;  for  the  naine  of  31.  Jannet  is  a  sullicient  guarantee  that  all 
the  works  included  in  the  “  ibbliotheque  Elzevirienne,”  are  printed 
from  the  original  3LS8.,and  not  merely  from  modern  editions,  which, 
although  enjoying  the  sanction  of  popularity,  are,  as  in  the  case  of 
Bossuet  and  Pascal,  radically  erroneous. 

31.  .Linnet’s  lia  Jb’uyere'^*  is,  without  any  exaggeration,  a  chf 
iVwHvre.  31.  Adrien  Destailleur,  to  whom  the  dillicult  task  of  editiug 


•  Lo8  Sermous  de  Bossuet :  Dissertiitiou.  Tiir  M.  A’ictor  A'uillaut.  Baris: 
rion.  Svo. 

Les  Uaractm's  de  Tii^ophraste,  traduits  du  Grec,  avec  les  caraeteres  ou  les 
ina'uni  de  ce  siecle.  I’ar  La  Bruyere.  Nouvelle  Edition,  etc.  Par  Adrien  Dea- 
Uilleur.  Baris  :  1’.’ Jannet.  Two  Vols.,  12mo. 
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the  work  was  ontnisted,  has  performed  his  duties  in  such  a  maiinop 
that  we  can  see  no  room  for  improvement.  The  notes,  interspersed 
here  and  there,  are  short  and  sulHeient ;  the  readings  of  the  various 
editions  are  all  faithfully  given  ;  references  to  parallel  passages  in 
other  writers  enable  us  to  ascertain  how  far  La  llruyere  availed  him¬ 
self  of  the  resources  opened  to  him  by  his  brother  moralists ; 
and  a  letter,  hitherto  unpublished,  written  by  the  author  of  the 
‘‘  Laraeleres,”  renders  this  edition  of  a  really  standard  thinker,  every¬ 
thing  that  the  most  fastidious  critic  could  wish. 

M.  Sainte-lleuve’s  ])rt‘face  is  the  oidy  part  of  the  Elzevirian  La 
Kochefoucauld  that  we  object  to.”  ]M.  Cousin,  who  has  constituted 
himself  tlie  champion  of  the  Duchess  de  JiOngueville,  detests  La 
JuK'hefoucauld ;  on  the  other  band,  ^1.  Sainte-Leuve,  far  from  being 
ilazzled  by  the  hraux  yeux  of  the  Erondeuse  heroine,  takes  (piite  a 
contrary  view  of  the  case  ;  so  far  so  good,  and  on  such  a  subject, 
there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  both  pro  and  contra  ;  but  we  do  not  like 
to  see  M.  Salute- Beuve  turning  out  of  his  way  on  purjmse  to  attack 
^1.  C\)usln,  and  becoming  spitel'ul  and  personal,  when  his  business  was 
only  to  make  out  a  good  case  in  favour  of  La  Kochefoucauld.  AV^ith 
this  slight  exception,  we  can  cordially  recommend  Al.  dannet’s  edition 
of  the  “Kellexions,  Sentences,  et  Alaximes  AJorales.”  In  the  catalogue 
of  forthcoming  works,  to  be  comprised  in  the  same  si'ries,  we  notice 
those  of  Kascal  and  Vauvenargues,  Alontaigne  and  Charron, — that  is 
tt)  say,  the  whole  cycle  of  Ereiich  moralists. 

\Vc  must  not  take  our  leave  of  the  ‘‘  Bibliotheque  Elzcvirienne,” 
without  reminding  our  readers  that  it  includes  reprints  of  works  in 
everv  department  of  literature.  Tales,  romances  of  chivairv,  poetrv, 
the  d  rama,  historians,  and  chroniclers,  all  come  in  for  their  share. 
The  complete  collection  of  Erench  memoirs  alone,  now  in  course  of 
j)ublication,  will  occupy  two  hundred  volumes.  The  writings  of 
Agrip[)a  d’Aubigne,  hei’etoibre  so  scarce,  recommend  themstdves  to 
the  notice  of  all  true  Protestants;'^  wh.ilst  the  “  Dictionnaire  des  Prc- 
ci(*us(‘s”'^  enables  us  to  ap|)reciate  more  correctly  that  school  of  lite¬ 
rature  which  is  associated  with  the  name  of  Aladame  de  Kam- 
bouillet. 

AI.  A  ictor  Cousin,  in  his  interesting  biographies  of  Alesdames 
de  JiOngueville,  de  Sable,  de  Chevreuse,  and  de  llautefort,  has  dis- 
j)layed  all  the  beauties  of  his  inimitable  style,  and  all  the  resources 
of  his  vast  learning.  De  allows  himself,  however,  to  be  carried  away 
by  his  prejudices,  and  his  view  of  the  events  he  describes  is  very  far 
Iroin  being  stamped  with  im])artiality.  It  is  amusing,  for  instance, 
to  see  how  he  endeavours  to  justify  the  conduct  of  the  Duchesse  de 

”  Ui-Tioxions,  Sentences,  et  Maxinies  Morales  de  La  RoehefoucaTiLL  Nouvelle 
edition,  confonne  ii  cello  de  ItiTb,  etc.  l*ar  G.  iJuplessis.  i’reface  jiar  Sainte- 
Lt'uve.  Laris  ;  .lanuet.  12nio. 

^ventures  d»i  Baron  de  Ficneste.  Bar  Theodore  Agri|»|>a  lVAubign<*. 
Edition  revue  et  auuotee.  Bar  M.  Brosper  Mtriiiiee,  de  rAeadcnuo  Fniniaisc. 
Baris:  Jannet,  12rno.‘ 

Le  1  dctionnaire  des  Brdcieuses.  Baric  Sieur  de  Somaize.  Nouvelle  d<lition. 
Baris  :  Jamiet.  Two  Vola.,  12mo. 
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grARTERLY  RE\1EW  OF  FRENCH  LITERATFRE. 


Chovreusc,  and  to  fiiul  excuses  for  the  most  scandalous  irrep;ularItios. 
The  beautiful  volume  on  Jacqueline  Pascal,  the  first  of  tlie  series, 
will  maintain  its  character  as  by  fiir  j  ^  edition  of  it  is 

now  before  us,  and  contains  some  improvements  which  add  much  to 
its  value.** 

The  ingenious  essay  on  Huet,  Bishop  of  Avranches,  by  the  late 
Professor  Hartholmess,  had,  some  four  years  ago,  drawn  once  more  the 
attention  of  the  learned  to  an  author  who  occupied  a  conspicuoui 
position  amongst  the  sceptical  metapliysicians  of  the  seventeentli 
century.  We  art^  glad  to  find  that  a  complete  edition  of  Ituefs 
works  is  now  going  through  the  press,  under  the  supervision  of 
M.  Ifiu't  de  (ruerville,  grand-nephew  of  the  prelate.*®  Another  M* 
exprif  bishop,  of  the  same  epoch,  but  still  more  illustrious  than  Huet, 
appears  likewise  in  print,  two  hundred  years  after  his  death— we 
mean  Fltvlner,  whose  chatty  diary  of  the  grands  jours  gives  us 
manv  curious  particulars  on  kVench  society  during  the  age  of  Louis 
XIV\*«  M  essrs.  Sainte-Beuve  and  Cheruel,  the  learned  editors  of 
that  work,  are  likewise  revising  and  annotating  that  most  amusmg 
of  all  memoir-writers,  Saint-Simon.*’ 

Protestant  authors  have  lately  been  comparatively  silent.  A  work 
on  the  philosophy  of  Christianity,  by  Dr.  flatter,  of  Strashurg,  is 
announced  as  being  in  the  press ;  but  \ve  can  hear  of  nothing  new, 
except  translations  from  the  English,  and  reprints  of  educational 
works.  M.  de  Pressense’s  “ Sermons  on  Family  Duties”*^  should, 
nevertheless,  be  mentioned,  as  also  IMessrs.  Haag’s  splendid  biogra¬ 
phical  dictionary,  “La  France  Protestante,”  the  sixth  volume  of 
which  is  just  out.*®  Tins  is  umpiestionably  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  monuim'nts  ever  raised  in  honour  of  Continental  JVotes* 
tantism  ;  and  the  various  articles  on  Calvin,  Henrv  IV.,  Basnage. 
tie  F  stienne  family,  and  Bayle,'  viewed  even  merely  as  historical 
disquisitions,  are  exceedingly  valuable. 

Although  we  profess,  in  these  very  imperfect  sketches,  to  notiw 
chiefly  publications  relating  more  or  less  to  theological,  meta¬ 
physical,  or  historical  subjects,  yet  we  would  not  consider  ourselves 
as  absolutely  shut  out  from  that  part  of  the  literary  field,  where 
imagination  disports  itself,  both  in  verse  and  in  prose.  But  at  tbe 
j)n*sent  time,  we  sec  no  inducement  to  sally  forth  in  that  direction. 
The  attempts  of  IMH.  Alexandre  Dumas  ^/a*,  Gautier,  Champfieurv, 
and  others,  to  rehabilitate  what  is  called  le  demi-monde,  have  pro¬ 
duced  a  class  of  novels  and  poems,  of  which  the  heroes  and  heroines 
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^  '•  .Tjicqucliae  Pascal,  prtanicn*  etude  sur  Ics  feinnies  illu.stres  et  la 
Fr.ince  au  XVlP.sidcle.  Par  M.  Victor  Cousin.  Paris  :  Didier.  8vo. 

**  <Kuvn*s  completes  do  I).  Huet,  dvcque  d’ Avranches.  Publides  par  M,  Hue 
de  (juerville.  Paris  :  chez  rdditeur.  Six  Vols.,  8vo. 

'•  Mdnu)ires  sur  les  Grands  Jours  d’ Auvergne  ea  ldt)5,  par  Fldchier.  Annotd 
et  augmentes  tl’uu  appeudice,  par  M.  Cheruel,  et  precedes  d’lme  notice,  pa 
M.  SainU'-lteuve.  Paris  :  Hachette.  8vo. 

Mcnioires  du  Due  de  S;iint-»Siinon,  &c.  Publides  par  M.  Cheruel.  Voli 
I.  to  VI.  Paris:  Hachette.  8vo. 

***  La  I- ainille  :  Sermons.  Par  E.  de  Presstuisd.  Paris:  Meynieis.  8vo. 

U  France  ProtcsbinW,  &c.  Par  MM.  Haag.  Paris  :  Cherbuliez.  8vo. 
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nrc  sentimental  roues  and  romantic  Jilles  entretenurs.  AVriters, 
such  as  Emile  Augier,  Fouillet,  and  Ponsard,  who  still  respect  them¬ 
selves  too  much  to  dabble  in  such  nauseous  fdth,  cannot  rise  higher 
than  the  manvQudafie  of  trifling  comedies,  or  a  clever  pasticcio  of 
Corneille.  AV^hen,  in-  days  to  come,  literary  historians  have  to  de¬ 
scribe  the  intellectual  character  of  the  Napoleonic  era,  they  will  find 
it  difficult  to  mention  any  names  greater  than  M.  (Iranier  de  Cas- 
sagnac,  At.  Nisard,  or  the  author  of  “  1/ 1 lonneuretr Argent,”^ — now 
“Tm/;  drs  quaranfr  de  V Academic  Frau^aise!^* — unless,  perhaps, 
our  Buonapartist  friends  should  attempt  (no  unlikely  thing)  to 
luiiiiber  amongst  the  notabilities  of  the  reign  of  Napoleon  III., 
Al.  de  Tocqucville,  Al.  (lui/.ot,  Al.  de  llemusat,  AL  de  Broglie, 
and  Ms  V^illemain,  on  the  same  principle  as  some  writers  connect  the 
name  of  Na|>oleon  1.  with  those  of  Aladame  de  Staid  and  Vicomto 
Chateaubriand. 

Bv  way  of  postscript, let  us  recommend  to  our  readers  the  “  Atemoirs 
of  Atarshal  Alarmont.”'*  The  first  two  volumes  arc  now  published, 
and  contain  many  curious  details  on  tlie  wars  of  the  Empire. 


Ilcbiflu  of  tk  Ijrogitss  of  Science  ■ 

IX  THE  YEARS  1855  AND  185G. 


To  prove  that  science  has  a  progress,  that  its  labours  are  important  to  man¬ 
kind,  and  that  it  deserves  the  encouragement  it  demands,  we  propose  in  this 
paper  to  review  some  of  the  ol)servations  and  discoveries  which  have,  during 
the  last  two  years,  been  added  to  the  great  book  of  physical  truths.  In 
doing  this,  we  must  of  necessity  confine  our  attention  to  a  few  subjects. 
Mere  we  to  wander  without  a  chart  over  the  numerous  fields  of  research 
which  have  been  explorcul  in  but  one  department,  we  should  altogether  fail 
to  give  our  rejiders  satisfactory  information  ;  and  the  boasted  progress  of 
science  might  he  in  the  end  doubtful.  The  more  or  less  direct  influence  of 
the  atmosphere  upon  all  astronomical  and  meteorological  phenomena,  and 
our  dependence  on  its  changes  for  health,  the  success  of  our  labours,  the 
safety  of  the  great  highways  of  the  ocean,  and  the  security  of  life,  have 
given  an  especial  interest  to  every  attempt  to  determine  with  precision  its 
influence,  and  the  laws  by  which  its  mutations  are  governed.  AYe  may, 
tliercfore,  with  advantage,  make  our  first  selection  from  a  few  of  the  meteoro¬ 
logical  researches  of  the  last  two  years. 

At  the  Glasgow  meeting  of  the  British  Association,  in  185.5,  the  astro-  , 
nomer,  Broun,  briefly  communicated  the  fact,  that  after  two  years’  labour  in 
conveying  materials  and  instruments  through  dense  jungles,  inhabited  by  - 
wild  animals,  he  had  succeeded  in  establishing  an  observatory  on  Angusta 
Alullay,  a  mountain  in  Travancore,  at  an  elevation  of  (>,200  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  seii,  for  the  purpose  of  making  simultaneous  msignetic  meteoro¬ 
logical  and  astronomicjil  observations,  with  the  observatory  ot  Trevandrum. 

bTIoiineur  et  TArgent :  comedie  eii  cin<i  actes.  Par  Ponsard.  I’aris : 
Levy.  12iuo. 

M^moires  du  Marechal  Marmont,  Due  do  R'lguao,  irnprinies  sur  lo  inanuserit 
original  de  I’auteur.  Paris  :  Perrotiu.  Vola.  I.  and  II.,  8vo. 
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At  the  sftnie  meeting,  Professor  Smyth  drew  the  attention  of  the  physici 
section  to  some  ol)6ervation8  which  he  had  undertaken  to  determine  whether 
lie  could  detect,  by  the  use  of  the  most  perfect  astronomical  instruuienti 
the  condensation  of  a  resisting  medium  about  the  sun,  and  a  consequen: 
refraction  of  the  stars  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood— a  condition  whid 
he  described  as  tlie  necessary  result  of  Professor  Thompson's  dynamic; 
theory  of  heat.  In  consetpience  of  atmospherical  disturbances,  he  had  nor 
been  able  to  obtain  more  than  two  satisfactory  results,  but  they  both  indi- 
cated  a  sensible  ajuount  of  solar  refraction.  For  the  confirmation  of  these 
observations,  he  thought  it  would  be  desirable  to  erect  a  telescope  on  sonit 
high  mountain  above  the  impurities  of  the  atmosphere. 

Twelve  months  after  the  communication  of  tliese  two  papers,  Professor 
Smyth,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Admiralty,  sailed  from  Southampton  for 
Teneritfe,  in  Mr.  Robert  Stephenson’s  yacht,  taking  with  him  seventy  case 
of  instruments  and  materials  for  tlie  temporary  formation  of  two  or  mon 
observatories,  to  discover  and  measure  by  contemporaneous  observations, 
the  influence  of  the  atmosphere  upon  astronomical  and  meteorological  ph^ 
nomena.  On  the  hth  of  .Inly  last,  he  arrived  with  his  assistants  at  Sanu 
Cruz,  and  on  the  14th,  he  removed  the  instruments  from  Ortova  toGuajara: 
but  the  atmosphere  was  there  so  loaded  with  thick  dense  clouds,  driven  by 
the  north-east  trade-wind  that  he  almost  immediately  abandoned  thai 
station.  To  rise  above  the  impure  air,  with  which  the  whole  country  seemw 
to  be  covered,  into  one  that  was  clear  and  transparent,  the  astronomer  and 
his  party  began  to  ascend  the  long  slope  above  Ortova  ;  and  when  at  an 
elevation  of  feet,  ])asscd  through  the  screen  of  dense  vapour  into  a 

pure  medium,  and  had  for  the  first  time  since  his  arrival  in  the  island,  a 
dark  blue,  cloudless  sky  overhead.  The  mountain  Guajara,  which  they  were 
ascending,  is  situated  to  the  south  of  the  Peak  of  Teneritfe,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  that  mountain,  is  the  greatest  altitude  (8,1170  feet)  in  th; 
island.  Ppon  a  plateau  near  the  edge  of  an  old  crater,  and  on  the  summi: 
of  the  mountain,  some  of  the  instruments  wore  erected,  and  observations 
were  commenced.  We  are  not  informed  what  observations  were  taken  in 
this  station,  but  it  appears  that  the  astronomers  at  once  discovered  the 
advantage  they  had  gained  by  a  great  altitude.  Tiie  telescope  of  tlie  Sheep- 
shanks-cqiiatorial,  wiiieh  in  Kdinburgh  could  not  define  stars  of  less  than 
the  tenth  degree  of  magnitude,  now  exhibited  those  of  the  fourteenth  with 
a  fine  definition  :  in  Kdinburgh,  a  clear  stellar  disc  was  never  obtained  in 
that  telescope,  but  on  Guajara,  it  gave  more  perfect  images  than  the  astro¬ 
nomer  had  ever  seen  in  any  instrument  mounted  in  the  impure  atmospheres 
which  surround  all  our  hiwiuud  observatories. 

Rut  although  there  was  so  much  to  please  in  the  station  that  had  been 
reached,  there  was  still  another  to  gain.  “  Raised  we  were,”  says  Professor 
Smyth,  “  above  the  actual  cloud  of  tlie  north-east  tvind,  but  we  w^ere  not 
always  above  the  wind  itself :  and  even  as  this  rose  and  predominated  over 
the  station,  so  did  telesco})ic  vision  become  bad.  We  were  almost,  more 
freipiently  than  otherwise,  enveloped  in  a  dusky,  smoky  sort  of  medium, 
whose  vast  strata,  piled  one  on  tiie  other,  and  stretching  out  to  the  distant 
horizon,  rose  some  thousands  of  feet  above  our  heads,  and  only  the  Peak 
itself  seemed  high  enough  to  he  partly  above  these  upper  mists.”  But  the 
Peak  itself  was  inaccessible  ;  sulphurous  vapours  float  around  it.  The  Alta 
Vista,  however,  on  the  south-east  slope  of  the  Peak,  and  about  three  milei 
distant,  offered  a  platform  at  an  elevation  of  10,{)00  feet — the  highest  point 
accessible  to  mules.  To  this  point  instruments  and  building  materials  were, 
with. great  labour,  conveyed,  and  the  Pattinson-equatorial  w'as  erected* 
This  instrument  has  an  object-glass  ol  Tj  inches  aperture,  and  12  feet  focus 
and  the  definition  ol  objects  by  it,  at  this  groat  elevation,  was  remarkubl}' 
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fine.  “  Not  only  onco,  but  every  night  for  a  week.”  says  Professor  Smyth, 
“  1  could  see  that  difficult  test  of  B  and  C,  of  y  Andromeda,  as  two  distinct 
htars,  nor  could  I  find  any  objects  in  the  list  of  the  ‘cycle,’  that  were  not 
separated  by  the  telescope,  and  with  ease.” 

The  detailed  results  of  the  observations  made  at  this  elevation  in  an 
uncontaminated  atmosphere,  exhibiting  the  influence  of  the  great  ocean  of 
air  surrounding  our  globe,  upon  all  meteorological  and  astronomical  appear¬ 
ances,  have  not  heeu  yet  published,  but  from  tlie  astronomer’s  notes  we 
gather  a  few  important  facts, 

Kxperiments,  performed  in  various  ways,  with  delicate  and  minute  instru¬ 
mental  arrangcu’ients,  have  always  failed  to  give  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
calorizic  rays  in  lunar  light ;  and  it  has,  therefore,  been  assumed  that  the 
moon  reflects  light,  but  radiates  no  heat.  It  appears,  however,  that  there  is 
a  small  amount  of  radiant  heat  in  the  lunar  beam,  but  it  is  too  feeble  to 
reach  the  suifuce  of  the  earth.  It  was  detected  upon  Alta  Vista  by  the 
thcrmo-multipIier,  though  the  position  of  the  moon  at  the  full,  19“  south  of 
the  equator,  was  unfavourable  to  the  observation.  It  did  not  exceed  one- 
third  of  the  heat  radiated  by  a  candle  at  a  distance  of  If)  feet,  “  but  the  per¬ 
fect  capacity  of  the  instrument  to  measure  si  ill  smaller  (piantities,  and  the 
confirmatory  results  of  groups  of  several  hundred  observations,  leave  no 
doubt  of  the  fact,”  that  radiant  heat  was  detected  and  measured  in  quantities 
inappreciable  at  lower  altitudes.  The  purity  and  rarity  of  tlie  atmosphere 
also  gave  an  increased  intensity  to  the  radiated  heat  of  the  sun.  The  ther¬ 
mometer  first  employed  was  quickly  broken  when  expos(*d,  and  two  others, 
constructed  upon  Arago’s  plan,  and  marked  as  high  as  IHir  were  insufficient 
to  register  the  extraordinary  intensity  of  the  heat,  “  for,  by  ten  o’clock  in 
the  morning,  the  mercury  had  not  only  reached  the  top  of  the  scale,  but  was 
filling  the  upper  bulb  to  an  unknown  extent.”  In  consecpience  of  this  great 
intensity  of  the  solar  heat,  and  the  extreme  dryness  of  tlie  atmosphere,  the 
wood-work  of  the  instruments  shrunk,  and  many  were  broken. 

In  some  respects,  this  expedition  failed  to  accomplish  its  object  ;  but 
the  results  obtained  exhibit,  though  they  do  not  measure,  the  efl’ect  of  the 
atmosphere  upon  our  meto(trological  and  astronomical  observations.  They 
prove  that  it  is  the  atmosphere  which  prevents  the  clear  definition  of 
objects  in  our  telescopes — that  it  greatly  reduces  the  intensity  of  the  radia¬ 
tion  of  the  celestial  bodies,  and,  in  fact,  inform  us,  that  if  we  would  place 
our  telescopes  in  the  best  position  for  astronomical  observations,  we  must 
erect  them  at  great  altitudes,  in  the  higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere. 
Kegarding  this  visit  to  Tenerilfe  as  an  exploring  expedition,  to  be  followed 
by  many  others,  there  or  elsewhere,  we  anticiiiate  a  great  increase  of 
meteorological  and  astronomical  knowledge  from  continuous  series  of  conse¬ 
cutive  observations,  made  at  two  or  more  observatories,  at  difl’erent  eleva¬ 
tions— one  being  situated  above  the  region  of  the  clouds. 

The  improvements  recently  made  in  the  construction  of  meteorological 
instruments,  and  the  greater  facilities  for  their  adjustment,  have  given  to 
the  observations  made  with  them,  an  intrinsic  value  not  possessed  by  older 
records.  For  some  years  past  there  has  been  a  most  earnest  determination 
to  explore  the  mysteries  of  the  atmosphere,  and  on  sea  and  land,  baro¬ 
meters  and  thermometers  are  erected  wherever  intelligent  and  systematic 
observers  can  be  found  to  register  their  motions.  The  American  govern¬ 
ment  has  supplied  its  navy  and  mercantile  service  with  instruments 
necessary  for  meteorological  and  hydromctrical  observations  ;  and  other 
nations  are  following  the  example;  enforcing  only  one  condition — that  the 
registration  of  their  indications  shall  be  public  property. 

Hut,  while  so  much  is  being  done  at  sea,  that  not  long  hence  we  may  have 
authenticated  records  of  weather  from  all  the  great  highways  of  ocean,  and 
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trace  the  direction  of  the  winds,  the  passage  of  storms,  and  other  atmo- 
spheric  mutations,  from  one  continent  or  island  to  another,  we  are  gtil] 
wanting  meteorological  observations  on  shore,  at  fixed  points,  to  connect 
the  ocean  registers,  and  obtain  a  consecutive  chain  of  ell’ects.  Ashipii 
like  a  courier,  who  picks  up  a  little  news  here  and  there,  and  brings  home 
much  that  is  interesting,  but  nothing  that  is  satisfactory:  the  Inittle, wt 
are  told,  w'as  \mng  fought,  but  the  messenger  could  not  wait  to  hear  the 
termination.  It  is  thus  that  ships  fly  through  storms  and  tempests  int<, 
Quietude  and  calm,  and  they  may  bring  the  most  circumstantiiU  account  oi  | 
Uie  one  and  of  the  other  ;  and  many  may  come  from  distant  places,  each ! 
with  its  news :  but,  to  make  tlie  history  perfect,  we  require  the  evidence  | 
of  those  who  heard  and  recorded  the  first  Hash,  watched  the  circumstances  ^ 
of  the  turmoil,  and  saw  the  last  battalion  pass.  e  know  something  about 
rotatory  storms,  but  much  that  is  assumed  requires  confirmation ;  and 
some  of  their  attendant  phenomena  are  not  satisfactorily  explained.  Nor 
shall  we  have  the  information  required,  till  a  number  of  well-apj)ointe(i 
observatories,  with  self-registering  instruments,  are  established  in  localities 
favourable  to  the  acquisition  of  the  information  required. 

We  have  not  long  U*en  in  possession  of  an  instrument,  capable  of 
registering  the  direction,  force,  and  velocity  of  the  wind.  A  few  years 
since,  the  construction  of  a  perfect  self- registering  anemometer  was 
regarded  as  the  great  necessity  of  meteorologicivl  science  ;  and  that  deside¬ 
ratum  has  only  recently  been  supplied  by  an  instrument  Ciipable  of 
registering,  witli  accuracy,  the  motions  of  the  atmosphere.  The  first  report 
of  its  action  encourages  us  to  hope  that,  when  more  extensively  employed, 
it  will  aid  us  in  doterminiiig,  with  a  probability  approaching  to  certainty, 
the  direction  and  duration,  the  force,  times,  and  seasons,  of  atmospheric 
currents ;  and  in  resolving  the  laws  by  which  they  are  governed.  In  the 
year  1837,  Mr.  Osier  described  to  the  British  Association,  at  Inverpool,  the 
form  and  construction  of  a  new  anemometer.  Many  improvements  were 
subseipiently  made  in  parts  of  the  instrument,  and  in  1851  it  was  erected 
in  the  Uverpool  Meteorological  Observatory.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation,  in  185.7,  the  self-registered  records,  for  a  period  of  nearly  four  years, 
w’cre  produced  in  evidence  of  some  interesting  facts,  relaUng  to  the  direc¬ 
tion,  force,  and  periods  of  wind  and  rain,  on  the  north-west  coast  of 
England. 

When,  from  the  daily  records  of  the  anemometer,  we  represent  in  lines, 
upon  paper,  the  direction  of  the  wind,  one  day  after  another,  during  any 
year,  we  find  that  the  figure  produced  has  little  or  no  resemblance  to  the 
gure  which  represents  the  direction  during  another  year.  The  only 
similarity  between  two  such  charts  is  the  general  bearing  of  the  connected 
lines  froni  west  to  east.  But  when,  instead  of  forming  charts  to  represent 
the  direction  of  the  several  winds  in  the  order  of  their  daily  and  hourly 
succession,  we  form  a  ligure,  the  lines  of  which  represent  the  sum  of  the 
velocities,  pressure,  or  time  of  action,  of  the  several  winds,  in  one  year, — a 
striking  resemblance  is  observed  between  it  and  the  figure  w'hich  represents 
the  same  elements  in  another  year.  By  these  and  similar  investigations, 
the  anemometer  teaches  us  that  westerly  winds  travel  faster  than 
others  ;  that  the  motion  of  the  •  atmosphere  is  at  its  maximum  in  the 
months  of  December,  .January,  and  February  ;  and  at  its  minimum  in 
November  and  March  ;  that  north-easterly  winds,  which  do  not  travel  at 
much  more  than  one-third  the  velocity  of  w'esterly  winds,  are  less  frequent 
than  others,  and  bring  the  largest  amount  of  rain  ;  that,  “  as  far  as  four  years 
are  capable  of  indicating,  the  ma.xiinuin  amour  t  of  rain  falls  during  the 
first  three  hours  after  midnight ;  and  that  there  are  three  periods  in  the 
day,  when  an  increased  amount  of  rain  falls;  namely,  between  seven  and 
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rijjht  in  the  morning,  between  one  and  two  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and 
K-twcH?!!  eight  and  nine  in  the  evening. 

“  To  these  important  facts,  we  may  add  those  announced  by  Mr.  Osier,  at 
the  last  meeting  of  the  Association,  deduced  from  hourly  observa¬ 

tions,  taken  at  Liverpool. 

“The  various  winds  have  their  minimum  and  maximum  velocities  at 
definite  and  generally  ditferent  hours.  Thus,  the  K.N.K.  wind  attains  the 
niaxiinum  about  five  r.M.,  the  E.  at  nine  p.m.,  the  E.S.E.  at  midnight,  the 
S.E.  at  six  A.M.,  S.8.E.  at  ten  a.m.,  S.  at  twelve  noon,  and  the  minimum 
occurs  at  intervals  of  about  twelve  hours  from  each  of  these  respectively. 
Tlie  N.,  N.E.,  and  S.S.W.,  liave  two  minima  and  maxima  in  the  tw'cnty- 
four  hours.  In  most  cases,  the  maximum  velocity  exceeds  that  of  the 
ininiiimm,  in  the  ratio  of  nearly  two  to  one.” 

'riiese  are  some  of  the  facts,  indicated  by  the  observations  already  made; 
and  tlicy  not  only  prove  tlie  importance  of  continuing  the  registrations,  but 
of  increasing  the  number  of  stations,  and  pursuing  the  investigation  with 
that  constancy  reipiircd  for  the  successful  resolution  of  the  many  problems 
to  be  solved.  The  resemblance  or  dilference  between  one  year  or  month 
and  another,  as  to  the  prevalence  of  certain  winds,  the  characteristic  atmo¬ 
spheric  disturbances,  and  the  degree  of  humidity,  is  not  all  that  lies 
within  the  reach  of  discovery.  Cycles  of  change  may  exist,  and  relations 
between  the  physical  condition  of  the  earth  and  other  bodies,  which,  in 
the  absence  of  satisfactory  evidence,  itw’ould  be  rash  to  conjecture. 

Of  the  uses  of  meteorology  as  a  science,  we  cannot  at  present,  be  said  to 
possess  much  practical  knowledge.  AVe  value  it  from  a  perception  of  w’hat 
we  should  gain  by  the  possession  of  more  extensive  knowledge,  and  not 
from  experience  of  advantages  already  received.  That  w-e  shall  ever 
obtain  a  sullicient  knowledge  of  the  vast  gaseous  medium  in  which  we  live, 
to  j)redict  atmospheric  disturbances,  or  to  prophetically  announce  the 
direction  and  force  of  the  wind,  the  changes  of  temperature,  and  the  varia¬ 
tions  of  hygrometric  condition,  we  do  not  believe  ;  but  it  is  quite  possible 
that  we  may  be  able  to  determine  the  times  and  directions  of  the  great 
periodical  atmospheric  currents  and  ocean  streams,  and  the  average  atmo¬ 
spherical  conditions  of  any  country  or  locality,  at  all  periods  of  the  year. 
If  we  cannot  always  escape  inconvenience  and  danger  from  meteorological 
phenomena,  we  can,  at  any  rate,  determine  the  periods  of  minimum  risk. 
When  the  origin  of  the  great  disturbances  is  known,  w'e  may,  in  some 
degree,  prepare  ourselves  to  meet  and  ward  oil'  their  ellects  ;  and  there  is 
no  impossibility  in  the  supj)osition  that  information  of  the  approach  of 
storms  may  be  communicated  by  ocean  telegraph,  with  as  much  regularity 
as  the  messages  of  merchants  and  governments.  JJut,  whatever  may  be  the 
amount  of  knowledge  upon  these  subjects  within  the  reach  of  scientific  in¬ 
vestigation,  and  whether  we  can  perceive  a  practical  application  of  it 
or  not,  it  is  essential  to  the  interests  of  mankind  that  it  should  be 
obtained  ;  for  life  and  property  are  more  exposed  to  injury  from  the  muta¬ 
tions  of  the  atmosphere,  than  from  any  other  phenomena,  resulting  from 
the  physical  conditions  of  the  earth. 

llow’  much  the  safety  and  speed  of  navigation  depends  on  the  wind,  and 
the  success  or  profit  of  agriculture,  upon  the  w’eather,  is  known,  but  it  is 
less  generally  believed,  that  the  comparative  security  of  the  coal  miner  is 
no  less  atfected  by  alterations  in  tlie  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  The 
report  of  Mr.  Dobson  on  the  relation  between  explosions  in  coal  mines  and 
revolving  storms,  proves  how  close  the  connexion  is  between  the  formation 
of  an  explosive  gas  in  mines,  and  a  sudden  change  in  the  pressiire  of  the 
atmosphere.  In  all  coal  mines  there  is  an  escape,  in  a  greater  or  less 
quantity,  of  carburetted  hydrogen  gas,  from  the  fissures  of  the  seams 
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into  the  pilleries  of  the  underground  workings.  When  this  gas  is  mixed 
in  certain  proportions  with  atmospheric  air,  an  explosive  compound  is 
formed.  The  careless  or  accidental  introduction  of  a  flame  into  such  a 
medium,  acts  like  a  spark  dropped  into  gunpowder ;  and  ^  the  most 
di.sastroiis  effects  to  the  workmen  and  works  instantly  follow’.  The  system 
of  ventilation,  whatever  it  may  he,  is  intended  to  prevent  the  accumulation 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  and,  consequently,  the  formation  ()f  an 
explosive  atmosphere  ;  and,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  ibis  is  a  sufficient 
and  successful  precaution  ;  hut  certain  conditions  of  the  external  air  may 
cause  the  nipid  evolution  of  the  gas  in  quantities  too  large  tor  removal  Ity 
the  circulating  currents. 

No  argument  is  necessary  to  prove  that  the  escape  of  gas  from  the 
cavities  and  Assures  of  a  coal  seam,  must  l>e,  to  some  extent,  under  the 
omtrol  of  the  atmosphere;  and,  that  the  quantity  given  out  must  increase 
or  decrease  with  the  rise  or  fall  of  the  barometer.  When  a  calm,  heavy 
atmosphere  j)revails  for  several  successive  days,  the  flow'  of  the  conffned  gas 
is  chtH-’ked,  and  some  degree  of  compression  may  even  be  produced.  Sliouhl 
rarification  (hen  follow’,  the  pent  gas  will  flow’,  in  unusual  (piantities,  into 
the  galleries  of  the  mine;  and  the  ordinary  ventilation  will  be  insufficient  to 
prevent  the  rapi«l  formation  of  an  explosive  atmosphere.  A  siidden 
fall  of  tlie  barometer,  giving  evidence  of  a  diminished  pressure,  may, 
tlierefon*,  Ik*  regarded  as  an  indication  of  a  condition  calculated  to  pn*- 
duce  a  dangerous  state  of  the  workings. 

An  increased  atmospheric  tenqK*nvture,  also,  has  a  tendency  to  produce  a 
diminution  of  pressure,  and  a  high  thermometer  may,  therefore,  he  regarded 
as  an  indirect  evidence  of  the  existence  of  an  atmospheric  condition  favoural  le 
to  the  flow  of  gas  into  the  mine.  Hut  in  a  still  more  important  manner  does 
the  rise  of  teuqH‘rature  interfere  with  the  safety  of  the  mine,  by  retarding  or 
altogether  preventing  the  circulation  of  the  air.  The  establishment  of  a 
constant  ctirrent  to  secure  the  frequent  substitution  of  atmospheres  is  the 
object  of  ventilation  ;  and,  whatever  sy.stcin  may  be  adopted  for  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  this  purpose,  a  difference  between  the  temperature  of  the  <»ver- 
ground  and  under-ground  atmospheres  is  assumed.  When,  therefore,  the 
surface  temperature  is  so  raised  as  to  equal  that  of  the  mine,  the  circulation 
of  air  in  the  galleries  is  impeded  or  stopped,  the  gases  escaping  from  the 
coal  are  accumulated,  and  danger  or  death  lurks  in  the  stagnation. 

These  are  the  reasons  for  lK*lieving  that  explosions  in  coal  mines  have 
relation  to  atmospheric  changes.  Hut  many  of  the  coal-viewers,  government 
insoectors,  and  other  well-informed  persons,  are  of  opinion  that  tliere  is 
little  if  any  connexion  hetwetm  them,  as  cause  and  effect.  Because  no 


remarkable  barometric  or  thermomctric  disturbance  immediately  preceded 
certain  selected  and  tabulated  “chief  explosions'’  they  have  assumed  that 
atmospheric  chaiige.s  have  little  or  no  effect  upon  the  accumulation  of  the 
gas  that  infects  coal  mines.  Mr.  Hobson  objects  to  this  conclusion,  and 
oxjKises  the  incompleteness  of  the  evidence  by  which  it  is  supported.  The 
explosions  referred  to  in  the  tables  presented  to  parliamentary  committees, 
are  only  selections  of  the  most  disastrtuis  accidents,  or  those  which  have 
been  attended  by  the  greatest  loss  of  life.  No  notice  is  taken  of  any  of  the 
numerous  instances,  some  very  remarkable,  of  the  prevention  of  accident 
under  the  most  dangerous  circumstances.  From  the  number  of  coal  mine 
explosions  in  any  colliery,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  estimate  how’  often  its 
gallcrios  have  been  filled  with  tire-damp.  The  tables  upon  which  so  much 
dep('ndenco  has  been  jdaced  arc  otherw  ise  defective  data  for  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  a  scientific  question.  The  c<»mpilers  have  assumed  that  the  violence 
of  the  explosion  is  to  l*e  calculated  by  the  numlKT  of  persons  killed,  hut  it 
is  evidently  a  false  inference  ;  fur  it  otteu  happens  that  the  list  of  dead  and 
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woiindefl  includes  all  the  miners  in  the  pit  at  the  time  of  the  accident ;  and 
the  number  would  have  been  more  or  less  at  any  (»ther  hour  of  tlie  day. 
But  while  this  false  estimate  of  deforces  of  intensity  is  calculated  to  mislead 
by  giving  to  certain  explosions  a  scientific  importance  greater  than  belongs 
to  them  by  a  comparison  of  physical  phenomena,  it  causes  the  omission  of 
others  eipially  violent  because  they  were  less  destructive  of  life.  In  another 
particular  the  tables  are  defective,  for  no  distinction  is  made  between  the 
explosions  resulting  from  carelessness,  or  the  sudden  outburst  of  enormous 
volumes  of  gas,  and  those  in  which  atmospheric  agencies  have  had  a  direct 
influence  in  producing  the  conditions  of  which  the  explosion  is  the  result. 

But  we  are  still  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  the  relation  between  changes 
in  the  atmosphere,  and  explosions  in  coal  mines,  can  be  denied  by  those  who 
superintend  such  works  ;  for  intelligent  miners,  guided  by  personal  observa¬ 
tion  without  scientific  knowledge,  wilt  tell  you  that  the  gases  escape  in  the 
greatest  abundance  when  the  barometer  is  low,  and  the  wind  blows  from 
the  south,  soutleeast,  or  south-west ;  and  that  the  air  of  tlie  mine  is  most 
pure  when  the  barometer  is  high  and  the  wind  northerly.  But  in  this,  as 
in  all  scientific  (piestions,  we  must  appeal  to  the  evidence  of  results  ;  and 
that  evidence  has  been  selected  by  ^ I  r.  Dobson.  He  has  shown  by  many 
instances,  that  when  a  storm  has  passed  over  an  extensive  tract  of  country, 
after  a  period  of  tolerably  uniform  meteoric  conditions,  in  which  no  coal¬ 
mine  accidents  have  occurred,  explosions  have  been  almost  simultaneous  in 
France,  Belgium,  and  Great  Britain.  The  influence  of  temperature  is 
proved  by  the  fact,  that  explosions  are  least  frequent  between  the  middle 
of  January  and  the  middle  of  February,  when  the  temperature  of  the 
atmosphere  is  at  its  minimum,  and  the  ventilation  is  most  active  ;  imd  that 
they  are  most  numerous  in  June  and  July  when  the  average  surface  tem- 
piTature  is  highest. 

Without  citing  cases  coming  within  our  own  experience,  in  proof  of  the 
eflect  of  the  external  atmos])ljere  upon  that  of  underground  workings,  w'e 
may  refer  to  the  tempest  of  IHo-l,  so  destructive  to  shipping  in  the  Black 
Sea, — long  to  be  remembered  as  the  Balaklava  stornn 

The  autumnal  or  early  winter  storms  of  Britain  and  the  continent  of 
Europ(‘,  rise  among  the  West  India  Islands,  c(»ast  the  United  b^tates,  sw'eep 
over  the  Atlantic  in  a  north-easterly  direction,  strike  Ireland  and  the 
western  coast  of  Scotland,  pass  over  England,  and  ravage  France,  Belgium, 
and  the  Baltic  Sea.  These  vast  whirlwinds  widen  their  area  as  th(*y  advance, 
and  when  they  strike  the  Irish  shore,  have  frequently  a  diameter  of  a 
thousand  miles  ;  the  pressure  (d'  the  air  dindnishing  from  the  circumference 
to  the  centre  of  the  storm.  In  the  passage  of  the  Balaklava  storm  over 
England,  the  fall  of  the  barometer  commenced  on  the  llth,  and  continued 
till  the  IJth  of  November.  From  the  extensive  researches  of  M.  Liassis, 
of  the  Baris  Observatory,  and  the  charts  he  has  constructed,  as  well  as 
from  the  barometric  curves,  obtained  in  Britain,  it  appears  that  the 
motion  of  the  cyclone  was  eastward,  and  that  its  centre  passed  to  the 
South  of  England.  It  then  crossed  the  continent  of  Eairope,  retarded  for 
nearly  foiir-and-twenty  hours  by  the  Alps,  to  the  ('ircassian  mountains,  and 
the  borders  of  the  Caspian  fj^ea.  We  shall  not  readily  forget  what  we 
heard  of  its  destructive  eflects  upon  land  and  wuiter — our  readers  iiave  yet  to 
learn  what  it  did  in  our  coal  mines. 

“During  four  consecutive  days  of  this  p(Tiod  of  diminished  atmospheric 
pressure  (from  the  llth  to  the  IBth  of  November),  there  occurred  in  the 
coal  mines  of  Britain,  four  fatal  explosions,  at  the  following  places :  On 
Noveudjor  i:Uh,  at  Ol<l  Bark  Colliery,  Worcestershire;  Novertdier  1 4th, 
f  ramliiiMton  Colliery,  Northumberland  ;  November  l/>th,  Bennet’s  Colliery, 
Bolton,  Lancashire,  and  Birdcn  Coppice  Colliery,  Dudley  ;  November  IBth, 
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Rost'liall  Colliery,  Coalhridge— N.B.  These  facts  alone,  render  this  storm 
worthy  of  special  attention  ;  independently  of  the  notoriety  which  it  has 
ucipiirtHl  from  its  disastrous  etlects  on  the  allied  fleets  and  armies  in  the 
Crimea.” 

From  this  review  of  a  few  of  the  observations  and  facts  recorded  hy 
meteorologists  during  the  last  two  years,  we  have  a  right  to  say  that  this 
department  of  science,  at  least,  has  a  progress  ;  and  in  other  branches  we 
should  have  had  etjual  opportunities  of  selecting  interesting  researclies, 
valuable  facts,  and  speculative  opinions,  of  scarcely  less  importance;  for,  us 
Mill  8;iys,  “  the  labour  of  the  speculative  thinker  is  as  much  a  part  of  pro¬ 
duction,  in  the  very  narrowest  sense,  as  that  of  the  inventor  of  a  practical 
art ;  many  such  inventions  having  been  the  direct  consequences  of  theoretic 
discoveries  ;  and  every  extension  of  knowledge  of  the  powers  of  nature  being 
fruitful  of  applications  to  the  i)urposes  of  outward  life.” 

Tl»e  period  to  which  our  remarks  apply  has  not  been  barren  of  results  in 
the  application  of  scientific  facts  to  economical  purposes.  We  have  no 
interest  in  the  monthly  list  of  new  patents,  nor  any  great  confidence  in  the 
promises  of  inventors;  nor  should  we  at  this  time  allude  to  mechanical 
science,  if  we  did  not  believe  that  the  past  year  will  be  distinguished  by  a 
distH^very  in  which  more  than  individual  interests  are  concerned  ;  and  a 
great  ei»terprise,w  hich,when  complete,  will  advance  the  interests  of  humanity 
and  inaugurate  another  of  the  rapidly  advancing  eras  immediately  preceding 
tlie  reign  of  peace  and  the  consummation  of  man’s  terrestrial  destiny.  We 
liave  all,  more  or  less,  aided  in  the  introduction  of  inventions  and  discoveries, 
w  hich  have  had  in  our  ow  n  day  a  marvellous  influence  upon  the  progress  of 
nations,  and  the  distribution  of  wealth;  and  which  are  destined,  we  believe, 
to  produce  an  entire  change  in  the  conduct  of  commerce,  in  the  enterprise 
of  the  merchants,  the  policy  t)f  governments,  the  pursuits  of  science,  and 
the  learning  and  literature  of  the  age.  No  man  of  mature  age  can  call 
to  memory  the  scenes  of  his  boyhood,  the  men  with  whom  he  had  to  do,  and 
the  state  of  commerce  and  manufacture  at  that  time,  w  ithout  being  conscious 
that  he  has  piussed  his  life  in  a  great  social  revolution  ;  effected  without, 
and  ev(‘n  in  spite  of,  political  excitements,  by  the  agency  of  scientific  inves¬ 
tigation  and  mechanical  skill.  The  consciousness  that  such  changes  have 
been  effected  prejuircs  the  mind  to  acknowledge  the  possibility  of  others  of 
equal  importance.  Ihit  the  admission  is  often,  we  believe,  made  with 
reluctance  ;  for,  when  present  facilities  are  compared  with  past  hindrances, 
and  the  speed,  enterprise,  and  wealth  of  the  nineteenth  century  are  con¬ 
trasted  with  the  slowness,  caution,  and  stationary  prosperity  or  poverty  of 
individuals  in  the  eighteenth,  he  must  have  a  sanguine  temperament  who 
wouhl  willingly  disturb  the  complacent  feelings  such  a  review  excites.  The 
maji>rity  of  our  countrymen  are  as  indifferent  to  future  improvement  as  they 
were  to  those  which  they  now  enjoy  ;  while  those  who  have  invested  capit:il, 
and  are  profital»ly  engaged  in  production  and  commerce,  w'ould  close  the 
book  of  patent  rights,  check  the  spirit  of  enterprise,  and  rest  from  the  excite¬ 
ment  of  comj)etiiion.  ^  Ihit  the  spirit  which  has  been  raised  cannot  l)€ 
allayed,  b  rom  every  civilized  country  of  the  world,  the  news  of  some  new 
discovery,  or  of  some  new  application  of  a  known  fact,  is  brought  to  us,  till 
we  doubt  whether  the  past  ignorance,  or  the  yet  hidden  treasures  of  know- 
leilge  should  cause  the  greatiT  wonder. 

Mr.  lli‘sst'Tner  s  discovery  of  a  process  for  the  manufacture  of  iron  and 
stei‘1  w  ithout  fuel  is  a  remarkable  event.  The  system  now  adopted  we  need 
not  explain  in  much  detail.  The  greater  part  of  the  iron  manufactured  in 
this  country  for  home  and  foreign  markets,  is  obtained  from  the  ironstone 
l>eds  torniing  a  |H>rtion  of  that  extensive  series  of  strata  called  the  coal  mea¬ 
sures.  b  rom  this  and  other  ores  of  iron,  the  pig-iron  of  commerce,  employed 
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in  the  foundry  for  casting,  is  produced  by  smelting.  Cast  iron,  too  well- 
known  in  its  applications  to  require  a  description,  is  a’mixture  of  iron  and 
carbon,  with  many  impurities,  and  is  destitute  of  the  properties  of  tenacity, 
ductility,  malleability,  and  that  condition  which  permits  the  union  of  parts 
by  welding,  for  the  possession  of  which  iron  is  most  valued.  To  obtain 
these  qualities,  the  carbon  and  other  intermixed  substances  must  be  sepa¬ 
rated.  To  etlect  this  separation,  the  mass  of  crude  iron  is  first  brought  into 
a  molten  state,  and,  as  England  cannot  supply  wood  to  make  charcoal,  coke 
produced  from  coal  is  used  as  a  fuel.  The  means  thus  adopted  to  produce 
the  Huidity  necessary  for  purification  is  one  source  of  the  impurities  of  the 
iron  ;  for  the  coke  contains  sulphur  and  other  extraneous  sul>stances  with 
whicli  the  molten  metal  will  combine.  To  prevent  this,  as  much  as  j)ossible, 
the  iron  to  be  made  malleable  is  removed  to  a  distance  from  the  burning 
coke,  and  exposed  to  a  current  of  highly  heated  air,  the  workman  aiding  the 
process  of  expelling  the  accidental  substances  from  their  combination,  by 
stirring  the  liquefied  mass,  and  bringing  new  surfaces  under  the  action  of  the 
heated  atmosphere.  This  process  is  called  puddling.  In  this  way,  from 
four  to  five  liundred  pounds  weight  of  crude  iron  are  acted  upon  at  a  time, 
though  one  workman  cannot  manage  more  than  from  seventy  to  eighty 
pimnds.  When  every  precaution  has  been  thus  taken,  and  much  labour 
and  time  has  been  expended,  a  malleable  metal  is  produced,  to  which  fibre 
and  form  are  given  by  rolling  ;  but  it  possesses  the  quality  of  good  iron  in 
an  inferior  degree  to  the  metal  produced  by  charcoal. 

Mr.  llessenier’s  process  is  intended  to  supersede  the  process  of  j)uddling, 
and  to  supply  a  purer  iron  with  greater  facility,  and  at  a  less  cost.  The 
iinporUince  of  the  invention  will  be  best  estimated  by  some  minds,  from  the 
fact  that  the  iron  annually  manufactured  in  this  country,  has  a  money  value 
of  thirteen  and  half  millions  of  pounds  sterling;  but  a  more  just  estimate 
would  be  made  from  a  consideration  of  the  facilities  it  offers  for  manufacture 
in  all  places  where  the  ore  occurs  in  sufficient  abundance,  and  for  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  a  purer  and  more  generally  useful  metal  at  a  great  reduction  of 
the  present  cost  of  production. 

Mr.  liessemer’s  process  is  an  application  of  a  few  well-known  facts  and 
principles,  and,  like  all  other  great  discoveries,  is  so  simple  and  evident  that 
we  are  less  surprised  by  the  ingenious  application,  than  that  the  wealthy 
and  astute  men  engaged  in  the  trade  should  have  spent  so  much  money  iu 
improving  a  bad  system  when  a  good  one  was  so  near  at  hand.  Crude  iron 
contains  about  1(1  per  cent,  of  carbon,  and  Mr.  Bessemer  uses  it  as  a  fuel  for 
the  purification  of  the  iron. 

M  hen  the  iron  is  at  a  white  heat,  the  carbon  will  unite  with  oxygen  in 
combustion  ;  and  the  more  rapid  the  combustion,  the  higher  will  be  the 
temperature  of  the  metal.  Mr.  Bessemer’s  process  is  an  api>lication  of  these 
facts.  Introducing  the  crude  metal,  in  a  molten  state,  into  a  vessel  of  suit¬ 
able  construction,  capable  of  resisting  the  intense  heat  to  which  it  will  be 
subject,  and  a  blast  of  compressed  atmospheric  air,  the  fierce  combustion 
immediately  ensuing  raises  the  temperature,  and  in  a  period  of  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  minutes,  the  mechanically  combined  carbon  is  removed  by  che¬ 
mical  combination  with  the  oxygen  of  the  injected  atmosphere.  The  phe¬ 
nomena  of  the  combustion  are,  a  violent  tossing  of  the  liijuefied  metal  from 
<^f  the  vessel  to  another,  with  a  motion  similar  to  that  of  rapid 
ebullition,  and  the  formation,  as  a  product  of  combustion,  of  carbonic  acid 
J^as,  which,  with  a  fiery  foam,  escapes  from  the  lateral  openings  near  the 
top  ot  the  cupola-shaped  vessel.  When  the  combination  of  the  free  carbon 
and  oxygen  is  etfected,  the  violence  of  the  motion  ceases,  and  the  metal 
drawn  oil  into  moulds  of  any  shape  and  size  will  be  good  malleable  iron,  as 
free  from  impurities  as  that  manufactured  by  charcoal  In  addition  to  the 
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formation  of  a  homogeneous  mass,  this  process  ofTers  the  advantaiycs  of  a 
saving  in  time  and  labour,  a  rediiction  in  the  proportion  of  waste,  and  the 
puritieation  of  larger  (juantities  in  one  operation.  ^V  hen  working  with  an 
experimental  apparatus,  Mr.  llesstuner  made  “  7  cwt.  of  malleable  iron  in 
thirty  minutes  ;  while  the  ordinary  puddling  furnace  makes  only  4^  cwt.  in 
two  hours.”  rjKHi  a  more  extensive  scale  of  operation  “  by  a  process 
rc<|uiring  no  manipulation,  or  particular  skill,  and  with  only  one  workman, 
from  three  to  five  tons  of  crude  iron  pass  into  a  condition  of  several  piles  of 
malleable  iron  in  from  thirty  to  tbirty-tive  minutes  ;  with  the  expenditure  of 
al>out  one-thirtl  of  the  blast  now' used  in  a  fiery  furnace,  with  an  equal  charge 
of  ir»n,  and  with  the  consumption  of  no  other  fuel  than  is  contained  in  the 
crude  iron.” 

lly  Continuing  the  process,  impurities,  chemically  combined,  are  sepa- 
raU'd,  under  tbe  influence  of  tbe  intense  combustion  ;  and,  did  we  not  know 
that  the  fusibility  diminishes  with  the  increased  purity  of  the  metal,  there 
woiibi  Ih‘  every  reason  to  bi-lieve  that  a  perfectly  pure  iron,  such  as  now 
only  exists  in  the  IalM>ratory,  might  In*  obtained.  It  is  possible  that  iron  may, 
like  tbe  precious  metals,  have  an  instantaneous  solidification,  w  hen  perfectly 
separated  from  all  impurities  ;  and  that,  until  this  condition  is  gained,  it  may 
not  Ik*  impossible  to  retain  a  sufficient  fluidity  in  the  mass  for  tlie  access  of 
air.  Btit  we  need  not  speculate.  The  process  has  yielded  malleable  iron, 
and  a  metal  of  still  greater  ]>urity,  w'itb  more  perfect  qualities,  called  semi- 
steel  ;  and  if  it  can  be  carried  no  further,  it  will  be  ever  regarded  as  one  of 
the  most  important  and  useful  discoveries  of  onr  age. 

The  great  enterprise,  to  which  we  have  also  alluded,  as  being  wortliy  of 
notice,  as  one  of  tbe  memorable  scientific  results  of  tbe  period  w’e  are 
reviewing,  is  the  well-arranged  plan  for  an  electric  communication  between 
Kngland  and  America,  under  tbe  immediate  superintendence  of  the  American 
government.  Soundingsbave  been  made  of  the  Atlantic  ocean,  from  St.John’s, 
Newfoundland,  to  Valentia  l»ay,  on  tbe  south-westeni  extremity  of  Ireland— 
a  distance  of  l,(i-ll>  nautical,  or  1,!HM)  statute  miles,  following  the  line  of 
the  great  circle-sailing,  soundings  w’ere  taken  at  intervals  of  about  3(1 
miles  ;  and  over  an  area  of  l..J<Mi  miles,  the  bed  of  the  Atlantic  was  found 
to  be  an  almost  unbroken  level  of  soft  mud,  forming  just  that  sort  of 
platform  best  suited  to  receive  an  electric  cable.  In  the  early  part  of  June 
next,  two  steamers  will  sail  from  London,  each  carrying  half  tbe  cable. 
In  tbe  middle  of  tbe  Atlantic  they  will  meet,  and  having  joined  the  two 
parts,  one  will  sail  for  Ireland,  tbe  other  for  Newfoundland,  dropping  the 
great  ocean  telegraph  into  its  place  as  they  proceed  ;  and,  in  about  eight 
days,  the  connexion  between  Europe  and  America  will  be  formed.  The 
calde  that  is  chosen,  consists  of  a  conducting  wire,  surrounded  by  gutta 
j*ercba,  strengthened, onthe  outside,  by  strands  of  slender  iron  w’ire.  Consider¬ 
ing  its  great  length,  it  became  important  to  reduce  its  w’eight  as  imicli  as  was 
consistent  with  its  reipiired  strength.  The  one  used  between  Cape  Uay, 
Newtoundland,  and  (’ape  North,  Kreton  Island,  is  8/)  miles  in  length,  and 
its  weight  is  40  cwt.  to  the  mile  ;  the  one  lietween  Cape  Traverse,  Prince 
Edwards  Island,  and  (’ape  Fonnantine,  New’  Brunswick,  is  only  111  miles 
in  length,  and  its  weight  is  4(5  cw  t.  to  tlie  mile  :  but  the  cable  that  is  to  lie 
un  the  Itcd  of  tlu*  .Vtlantic,  as  a  lino  of  imniediate  coinmunication  between 
Europe  and  .ynerica,  weighs  only  I.s  cwt.  for  each  mile  in  length,  though 
its  strength  is  sutbeient  to  support  the  weight  of  six  miles  of  its  own 
substance,  vertically  suspended  in  water.  \\  ere  we  not  justified  in  saying 
that  the  day  may  not  he  far  distant,  when  news  of  the  approach  of  a 
storm  r-iging  over  the  surface  of  the  Atlantic,  will  bo  secretly  communi¬ 
cat'd  to  Europe  along  its  ileep,  dark,  unruffled  bed  ? 

If  we  JKIS.S  over  the  science  of  (leology,  in  this  brief  account  of  some  of 
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the  recent  triumphs  of  science,  it  is  not  from  a  lack  of  interest  in  its 
pursuits,  or  an  insensibility  to  the  wonder  its  discoveries  excite.  We  could 
iiot  desire  a  more  pleasant  task  than  to  discuss,  with  Professor  ITennessy, 
tlie  Orif^in  of  the  Physical  Structure  of  the  Eartli — to  trace  with  ^I.  du 
]i<*is,  Mr.  Ikiiley,  and  others,  the  Geology  of  the  Crimea — to  listen  again  to 
{Sedgwick  and  iMurchison,  discussing  the  long-vexed  question  of  Cambrian 
and  Silurian  rights  ;  or  to  follow  Owen,  with  never-wearied  attention, 
while  he  demonstrates  the  forms  and  habits  of  many  strange  animals,  from 
frairments  (d  bones,  recently  broken  from  a  rock,  or  disinterred  from  a  bed 
of  clay.  Ihit  the  haid  necessity  of  limiting  our  brief  survey  to  a  few' 
pages,  forbids  us  to  attempt  a  description  of  tlie  Pterygotus,  an  upper 
Chilian  crustacean,  or  lobster,  as  the  unlearned  would  say,  “  which  certainly 
attained  a  length  of  six  or  eight  feet the  Ichthyosaurus,  and  other  fossils, 
found  in  Exmouth  Island,  within  the  Arctic  circle — the  additions  made  to 
our  fossil  Potany,  and  many  other  animal  and  vegetable  forms  of  equal 
interest,  which  we  cannot  even  name.  We  are  compelled  to  pass  unnoticed 
the  collections  and  memoirs  of  those  men  of  science  w  ho  are  exploring  tlie 
antiquities  of  the  earth,  that  we  may  vvatcli,  if  but  for  a  moment,  the 
labours  of  those  whose  business  it  is  to  reduce  all  material  things  to  their 
elements  ;  to  discover  how  nature,  in  the  production  of  innumerable  varieties 
of  comp<-)und8,  distinguished  by  qualities  as  well  as  structure,  has  put  them 
together  ;  that  they  may  imitate,  with  such  poor  appliances  as  they  can 
command,  the  ])roducts  of  her  subtle  and  infallible  agencies. 

No  period  in  the  history  of  mankind,  has  been,  we  believe,  so  productive 
of  scieiititic  knowledge  as  the  century  in  wliich  we  live  ;  and  we  might, 
|>erhaps,  justify  the  assertion,  that  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years  have  opened 
the  richest  veins  of  our  intellectual  w'ealth,  if  we  exclude  the  annunciation 
of  those  physical  and  mathematical  researches,  which  demonstrated  the 
laws  of  motion  and  the  ordination  and  permanence  of  the  visible  universe. 
Though  the  history  of  electricity,  as  a  branch  of  knowledge,  must  be  com¬ 
menced  at  an  earlier  date,  men  of  our  own  day,  with  whom  we  have  had 
intercourse — w  hose  researclies  we  have  followed,  from  month  to  month,  and 
year  to  year — have  demonstrated  its  fundamental  laws,  traced  its  oj)erations, 
placed  it  under  our  control,  employed  it  to  convey  our  thoughts,  and  con¬ 
structed  from  tlieir  discoveries  a  new’  science.  The  science  of  oj)tics  was 
studied  by  the  Greek  philosophers,  and  in  the  Middle  Ages,  the  mathema¬ 
ticians  and  physicists  followed  in  their  footsteps,  adding,  now'  and  then,  a 
new  ol)8ervation  ;  but  the  men  of  our  own  day  have  discovered  almost  all 
we  know  of  light ;  for,  if  we  omit  Newton’s  “  Theory  of  C'liromatics,”  we 
may  claim  all  tlie  rest  for  the  nineteenth  century — the  investigation 
of  the  constituent  rays  and  the  discovery  of  ptdarization.  Tlie 
sciences  of  heat  and  magnetism  w  ill,  in  the  same  way,  give  evidence  of  the 
activity  with  which  researches  have  been  conducted  during  the  period  in 
which  we  have  lived.  Put  in  no  department  of  science  has  this  been  more 
remarkable  than  in  the  discovery  and  rapid  development  of  the  laws  of 
organic  chemistry. 

NN  hen  Pavy  died,  leaving  to  the  chemist  an  inheritance  to  preserve,  but, 
as  he  may  have  thought,  with  fixed  boundaries,  incapable  of  extension  by 
new  conqusts,  there  were  worlds  of  research,  of  the  existence  of  which  he 
was  not  conscious.  In  the  inorganic  matter,  over  which  lie  obtained  such  a 
mighty  control,  he  found  numerous  elements,  and  comparatively  few  com¬ 
pounds  ;  and  the  labour  of  his  life  was  to  separate  and  decompose  ;  to 
resolve  the  compound  into  the  simple,  and  define  the  qualities  of  elements. 
In  the  organic  matter,  studied  by  his  successors,  the  elements  are  few’,  and 
the  combinations  almost  infinite.  Carbon  and  hydrogen  are  the  princij)al 
components,  and  if  to  these  be  added  oxygen,  nitrogen,  phosphorus,  and 
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Fulphur,  the  catalogue  of  elcmentF  entering  into  the  composition  of  animal  ; 
and  vegetable  matter  is  almost  complete.  From  these  few  primaries  an  i 
innumerable  series  of  compounds  is  formed  by  the  invisible  and  inscrutable  I 
operations  of  the  vital  force.  | 

Without  attempting  to  sketch  a  history  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  organic  j 
chemistry,  or  even  to  describe  its  recent  conquests,  we  are  anxious  to  draw 
the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  fact  that  much  has  been  done  and  far 
more  is  anticipated.  The  public  will  always  listen  to  practical  results,  but 
is  indifferent  to  the  preceding  processes  of  investigation.  It  appreciates 
the  importance  of  manufactures,  but  disregards  if  it  does  not  ridicule  those 
investigations  of  principles  which  make  an  operation  of  art  a  scientific  pro¬ 
cess,  instead  of  an  empirical  experiment.  The  man  who  puts  a  commercial 
value  upon  every  effort  of  mind,  cannot  perceive  that  all  correct  processes  of 
manufacture  are  the  results  of  demonstrated  theory  ;  and  that  the  necessity 
of  theoretical  dogmas  is  proved  by  the  facility  with  which  they  correct 
errors  in  practice,  and  extend  the  application  of  processes  of  acknowledged 
utility.  Liebig’s  renown  was  established  in  the  scientific  world  when  he 
announci'd  his  doctrine  of  compound  radicals,  his  new  processes  of  analysis, 
and  theoretical  opinions  ;  the  public  gave  him  praise  w'hen  he  applied  his 
discoveries  to  physiology  and  practical  agriculture.  The  judgment  this 
philosopher  passed  upon  the  British  public  in  a  letter  to  Faraday  is  just. 

“  What  struck  me  most  in  England  was  the  perception  that  only  those 
works  that  have  a  practical  tendency  awake  attention  and  command  respect; 
while  the  purely  scientific,  which  possess  far  greater  merit,  are  almost 
unknown  ;  and  yet  the  latter  are  the  proper  and  true  source  from  which  the 
others  flow.  Practice  alone  can  never  lead  to  a  discovery  of  a  truth  or  a 
principle.  In  (Germany  it  is  (juite  the  contrary.  Here,  in  the  eyes  of 
scientific  men,  no  value,  or  at  least  but  a  trifling  one,  is  placed  on  the  pra^ 
tical  results.  The  enrichment  of  science  is  alone  considered  w’orthy  of 
attention.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  this  is  better  ;  for  both  nations  the 
golden  medium  would  certainly  be  a  real  good  fortune.” 

Put  it  hapix'ns  that  while  the  popular  voice  is  boasting  of  its  wisdom  in 
the  selection  of  the  useful,  and  the  rejection  of  the  theoretical,  it  sometimes 
applauds  the  thing  that  is  most  showy,  and  passes  with  neglect,  that  w  hich, 
estimated  by  its  own  coin,  is  most  valuable.  The  discovery  of  a  new’  metal, 
not  heavier  than  glass,  as  ductile  as  copper,  and  as  un-oxidizable  as  silver  was 
hailed  with  a  shout  of  triumph  ;  and  men  wait  impatiently  for  a  process  by 
which  it  may  be  manufactured  in  sufficient  quantities  to  be  bought  and 
sold.  Put  we  shall  l>e  disappointed  if  the  theoretical  principles  already 
indistinctly  perceived  by  the  chemist,  have  not  a  far  greater  practical  and 
theoretical  value  than  the  introduction  of  aluminium  into  the  arts.  The 
most  imjH>rtant  and  successful  era  of  chemical  science  is  only  just  com¬ 
menced.  A  few’  unexpected  practical  restilts  have  been  obtained  as  the 
pledges  of  future  success.  Substances  formerly  supposed  to  be  the  character¬ 
istic  products  of  vital  forces  have  been  produced  in  the  laboratory.  Pertholei 
has  obtained  the  «»il  of  mustard  ;  a  dye  to  supply  the  place  of  cochineal  has 
K^n  manufactured  from  guano;  taurine,  a  substance  elaborated  by  the  liver, 
has  l>oen  produced  by  Strecker  ;  and  several  species  of  alcohol"  liave  been 
obtained  from  coal  gas.  These  are  the  results  of  theoretical  inquiries,  and 
wo  Kdievc  that  future  research  will  enable  us  to  obtain  in  the  laboratory, 
niany  animal  and  vegetable  substances,  which  are  now’  sparingly  produced 
in  nature,  or  obtained  at  a  great  cost  of  labour,  time,  and  life.  We  need  not 
explain  how  such  discoveries  may  at  a  future  time  facilitate  the  productions 
of  the  manufacturer,  enrich  the  works  of  the  artist,  and  increase  the  use¬ 
fulness,  while  they  add  to  the  responsibility,  of  the  physician. 

There  is  no  error  more  common  than  the  supposition  that  the  great 
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forces  of  nature  arc  always  contained  in  bodies  of  large  bulk.  The  sun,  an 
enormous  body,  has  sovereign  power,  and  controls  a  system.  Steam,  the 
most  energetic  agent  we  can  at  present  manage,  has  a  large  volume ;  and 
even  great  animal  strength  seems  to  require  for  its  exercise  a  bulky  body. 
Organic  chemistry  corrects  this  vulgar  error.  It  presents  to  us  numerous 
substances,  the  products  of  vegetable  life,  which,  it  may  be,  are  the 
concentrations  of  power  and  qualities.  If  we  were  speaking  of  mere 
mechanical  force  we  should  refer  to  the  detonating  powders  ;  but  we  allude 
now  to  the  terrible  effects  of  some  of  the  alkaloids,  even  in  small  quantities, 
upon  animal  life.  When  such  substances  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  assassin, 
and  give  him  absolute  control  over  the  lives  of  his  victims,  no  wonder 
that  a  doubt  arises  whether  science  has  not  done  too  much,  and  is  not 
chargeable  with  the  fault  of  placing  refinements  in  murder  in  the  hands  of 
cruel  and  blood-thirsty  men.  We  cannot  now  find  time  to  refute  this  mis¬ 
taken  dogma,  but,  when  the  mind  is  distressed  by  the  recital  of  such 
malevolent  misapplications  of  excellent  knowledge,  we  have  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing  that  science,  whose  progress  cannot  be  stopped  because  bad 
men  misuse  it,  also  provides  the  means  of  discovery,  and  thus  diminishes 
the  inducement  to  employ  such  substances  for  a  wicked  and  lawless  end. 
The  trial  of  Ealiner  may  be  quoted  as  a  ])roof  of  this  fact.  His  victim. 
Cook,  was  poisoned  with  strychnia,  in  two  doses  of  probably  not  more  than 
three  (juarters  of  a  grain  each.  The  poisoned  man  died,  and  was  buried. 
Suspicion,  however,  had  been  excited,  a  post  mortem  imiuiry  was  obtained, 
and  the  stomach  was  submitted  to  chemical  examination.  No  poison  was 
discovered, — the  life-destroying  agent  was  not  there.  Chemistry  was  not  at 
fault,  it  failed  to  discover,  because  there  was  nothing  to  discover ;  but 
j)hysiology  and  pathology  pronounced  the  effects  to  be  those  of  poisoning 
by  strychnia.  Then  came  the  trial,  that  remarkable  trial,  in  which  the  life 
of  every  llritish  subject  was  in  the  balance  against  the  life  of  a  murderer. 
A  defence  was  raised,  upon  the  assumption  that  no  human  being  could  die 
from  a  minimum  dose  of  strychnia  without  the  discovery  of  some  portion  of 
it  in  the  animal  system  when  proper  tests  are  used.  Had  this  assertion 
been  confirmed  by  a  court  of  law,  the  effect  of  the  verdict  would  have  been 
“to  encourage  the  reprobate  in  his  onward  career  of  guilt,  and" doubly  arm 
the  secret  poisoner  with  a  scientific  cause  for  the  commission  of  crime  ; — 
whose  victims  drop  like  withered  leaves  in  autumn,  and  fall  beneath  the 
influence  of  his  dark  and  stealthy  dealings  like  a  fabled  Fate.”  Hut  the 
public  is  now  fully  convinced  that  life  may  be  destroyed  wdth  a  small  dose 
of  strychnia — half  a  grain  has  been  suflicient ;  and  that  after  death  no 
evidence  of  it  remain  that  the  art  of  the  chemist  can  detect.  Nor  is  this 
all ;  for  there  are  many  products  of  vegetable  life,  some  of  which  are  to  be 
found  in  the  fields  and  hedges,  which  would  cause  death  when  introduced 
into  the  animal  system  in  minute  quantities,  without  leaving  a  trace  in  the 
stomach  for  discovery  by  tests  of  re -agents.  Hut  he  who  uses  such  means 
for  murder  does  not  escai)C  detection  ;  for,  although  the  poison  may  be 
absorbed  or  diffused,  science  discovers  the  cause  of  death  in  the  circum¬ 
stances  that  attend  it,  and  the  corpse  itself  gives  evidence  against  the  hand 
that  has  robbed  it.  Let  it  not  then  be  said,  that  because  these  terrific 
agents  of  destruction  exist  in  nature,  and  can  be  extracted  by  the  art  of 
tlie  chemist,  that  they  have  been  made  in  vain,  or  that  the  intelligence 
^  which  has  unmasked  them  and  exhibited  their  properties,  has  been 

j  employed  to  the  disadvantage  of  mankind,  and  the  dishonour  of  God.  ^ 
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